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MILITAEY OPERATIONS ON THE NORTH FRONT OF 
MOUNT TAURUS 

IV. — The Campaigns of 319 and 320 b.c. 

In a footnote in J.H.S. 1918, p. 1-14, I stated the A-iew that the battle 
(319 B.c.) in \vhich Antigonus defeated Alketas and the a.ssociated generals took 
place in the av\wv which leads from the N.E. corner of the Limnai towards 
Pisidian Antioch, carrying the southern or Pisidian road across Asia Minor 
eastward. This important route, regarded as a highway from the west coast to 
the Cilician Gates, is a recent discovery, though parts of it have been often 
described and traversed.^ In J.H.S. 1920, p. 89 f.. I have argued that it was 
the road by which Xerxes’ great army marched from Kritalla to Kelainai. 

There are two authorities on whom we depend for details of the battle of 
319 B.c.. Polyaenus Strut. 4. 0, 7 and Diodorus 18, 44 ; but both of these gather 
all their information from that excellent mihtary writer Hieronymus of Cardia, 
the friend and historian of Eunienes. Polyaenus tells the story with soldierly 
brevity, relating only the chief military features : Diodorus diffusely and at 
great length; but so that we can recognise Hieronymus behind and beneath, 
and restore the full account as given by that UTiter. 

The Pisidic Aulon, a ‘ funnel ’ with open country at each end (not a gorge 
or glen leading up to a high mountain pass), rises gently E.N.E. from the plain 
at the N.E. corner of the Limnai : a streamlet flows through it to the lake : 
it is bounded S. by rock, steep but not very lofty, and N. by low hills sloping 
gentlv back to the steep Kara-Kush-Dagh N. (de.scribed in the Geographical 
Journal. 1923, j). 279 f.). It is the avXwv Kardywv upos 'SlujvXrp of an inscription 
from Apollonia {J.H.S. 1918, p. 140), and is one of the auXcovef; which Strabo 
(p. 569) had heard about, but not seen. The term Hto-tSi/U; (yaipa) is charac- 
teristic of earlier writers, Polyb. and Diod. (Hieronymus) : Xenophon uses onlv 
IhcTiSaL : there was not in the estimation of those writers a country Pi.sidia, 
but onlv Pisidike, a tribal territory. Strabo first speaks of Pisidia as a country 
but there seems generally to be a prejudice against the word until the Romans 
made Pisidia a political entity as a division of a province and later as a province. 

1 It has been con£u.sed with (1) the road througli tlic great canon. Between Bey- 
to Iconium, with whicli it coincides for t!ic Sheher and Kara Viran I liave not travei-sed 
wliole stretch lietweeri Neapolis (Karaga- it, but Sterrett has seen it. The great 
tele) and the west coast, (2) the Via Sebaste e canon was not traversed even by so 
from Colonia Antiochia to Lustra Colonia. wide-ranging a traveller as Sterrett. 

It was not till 1909 that wo traversed the Strabo quotes Arteinidoru.s's nicrISii. 

part between Kara Viran and Appa Serai 


J.H.S. — VOL. XLIir. 
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Strabo bad not seen Pisidia, but knew that there were TroXet? in it ; now he is 
careful in his use of the term TroXe? to imply a municipal organisation Hellenic 
in type. A friend urges that Polyaenus means only ‘ an aulon in Pisidia ’ ; 
but Polyaenus got the term from an early writer (viz. Hieronymus), who 
undoubtedly specified the precise locality, iloreover Polyaenus is generally 
careful to specify locality, and not to speak vaguely of ‘ an aulon in Pisidia.’ 
The inscription suggests that Aulon was almost used as a proper name, hence 
the article was not needed. 

The precise meaning of geographical and topographical words is not always 
observed by modern scholars, and is sometimes disregarded by the ancients 
themselves. The undulating foothills which intervene between the road 
through the Pisidic Aulon and Eagle mountain on the north (Kara-Kush- 
Dagh) were called by Hieronymus aKpoXoiplai, which I take to mean hiU- 
ridges, a very good description : it does not necessarily imply that the ridges 
are rough or sharp or steep. Diodorus preserves this term in one place, but 
elsewhere he calls them dAcptapefa, a word that involves exaggeration {uTraspeia 
would be more correctly substituted for it, and perhaps may have been the 
word used by Hieronymus and even by Diodorus). 

Polyaenus’s text is in one point ^s'^ong : it transforms ‘ the ground below 
the mountains, rough and difficult ’ into ‘ the (path) rough and difficult 
through the mountains,’ but the intention of that writer in his otherwise 
admirable description of the fighting and marching can be easily restored by 
correcting Std rS)v opwv rpa^elav into yrjv vtto tmv opS)v rpaxelav, which 
may pass as a fair but not strikingly good representation of Hieronymus’s 
accoimt of the localities. But Polyaenus perhaps mistook the local features. 

From Polyaenus and Diodorus it is easy to recover a complete picture of 
the battle : Antigonus hurrying on to surprise the sleeping camp of Alketas 
and the associated generals in the Pisidic Aulon, but betrayed bv the trumpeting 
of his elephants ; the hasty movement of Alketas and his light-armed troops 
to seize the foothills {uKpoXo^iai, viraipela) overlooking the road on the north, 
and to detain Antigonus, in order that the hoplites might have time to arm 
themselves and form in order of battle (phalanx) ; Antigonus holding back his 
right uung to check the troops of Alketas, while he rushed on with his centre 
and left wing (Xof&xra? rrjv aTparidv, in echelon) to destroy the main body of the 
enemy, still in disorder and half -armed ; Alketas retreating on his main body 
but finding that Antigonus had already pushed in between and cut him off; 
the parley and the complete surrender at discretion of the whole army of the 
west, which, being composed mainly of forces like those of Antigonus and 
not much interested in the rival claimants, was quite ready to join the army 
of the victor. Then followed the flight of Alketas uith a handful of followers 
to Termessos : Droysen estimates this as a distance of four days, which is 
not far from the truth, if the battle took place in the Pisidic Aulon.® Antimnus 
followed, and succeeded in capturing the generals, who were betrayed by the 


“ Droysen places the battle in the open Agatch, an easy day from the neighbour 
ground Ix^tween the Kiimax and Payam- hood of Termessos. 
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older men among the Pisidians of Termessos, whereas the younger men ® 
were faithful to the duty of hospitalit}’. Antigonus then returned by way of 
Cretopolis towards Phrygia, which was his own territory. As has been shown 
in J.H.S. 1920, p. 107, he went to Afioin-Kara-Hi.ssar (Leontos-Kephalai), and 
on the top of that tremendous rock, the strongest fortress in all Phrygia, he 
imprisoned the captured generals under what he thought was sufficient guard. 
Thereafter he returned to Cappadocia. 

In his account Diodorus differs in respect of the locality from Polyaenus. 
There can be no doubt which is preferable. The clear, brief, sharply outlined 
narrative of Polyaenus carries conviction. Diodorus says that Antigonus 
had advanced bevond Cretopolis, and thus he transfers the battle to the extreme 
south of Pisidia, near the descent to the Pamphylian lowdands. Formerly I 
was disposed to set small store by Diodorus, whose description of the operations 
in the wars of the Diadochi is long, verbose, and not very clear. Recently, 
however, I see that this j udgment was wrong : Diodorus followed an excellent 
authoritv, and though he treated the author rather freely, and sometimes 
failed to understand the operation or to make it clear to his reader, it is often 
possible to work back to the excellent account given by Hieronymus. In 
the present case Diodorus made one serious error, which can readily be ehmin- 
ated. He did not know what or where was the Pisidic Aulon. and he tried 
to state the scene of the battle more precisely. Inasmuch as Antigonus 
advanced from the battle to the neighbourhood of Termessos, and then came 
back by way of Cretopohs towards Phrygia, his own country, Diodorus assumed 
that the battle had been fought near Cretopolis. This error was not unnatural, 
but it rests on a false assumption. If it is cut out, the rest of his account is 
good (apart from the loose term axpaypeLa, where aKpoXo^lai. was in his 
authority and is actually used by Diodorus later). The rest of his narrative 
supplements and adds detail to that of Polyaenus.* 

A different theory was advanced by Schdnborn, the most pathetic figure 
in the history of Anatolian exploration, and has been acce])ted by all historians 
English and German. Schonborn was a .schoolmaster of the old German type, 
patient, careful, full of fine ideals and ready to .sacrifice himself for them. He 
was fired with the noble idea of exploring Asia Minor, and he was very scantily 
provided with money for the journey : in Germany they have long learned 
that this is a mistake, and the be.st provisioned-expeditions in Asia Minor 


^ This is a very unusual division of opinion 
in ancient Anatolian society; a division of 
duties in Palestinian society between the 
older and the younger members is mentioned 
in Act. Apo^t. IV. (where the active work 
falls to the younger men in the Church at 
Jerusalem). Generally the authority and 
experience of the old guided the young. 

^ If it were safe to take to 

imply higher position on the right wing of 
Antigonus (as in Xenophon, A?i. 4, 8. 2), this 
would be an important detail; but, al- 


though in the operations of a battle, and 
the example of Xenophon, some justification 
minht !x‘ found for this sense, yet the 
regular usage refers only to higher position, 
and so in Diodorus himself. Kecent editions 
of Xen. read 

Polyaenus speaks of Pi^idie Aulori as a 
well-known place, 'and Schonborn identified 
it with tlie famous Klimax. Tlie Aulon 
was the «-cene of counthess battles, of which 
only a few are known to us (J.//..V. 1918, 
p. 144; G( 0 (/rophiCft! Journaly Apnl 1923. 
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have been German, since G. Hirschfeld about 1870 inaugurated the new 
era. Schonborn prepared bim self for the hardships which he would have to 
encounter by sleeping on the ground and so on for months beforehand, ignorant 
that the best way to be ready to endure hardships is to start in the best of 
strength and physical condition. He did some very useful geographical work, 
and died shortly afterwards, partly as the result of the hardships of Turkish 
travel, which reduced his vitality. 

Schonborn had time to explore only a small part of Pisidia ; and he tried 
to fit historical operations to the part which he knew. There is always a 
temptation for the traveller to do this (as I know from personal experience). 
He and subsequent historians have locahsed the battle of 319 b.c. in or over 
or under the Khmax, which is the steep ascent from the Pamphylian sea- 
plain to the Pisidian mountain land. I traversed this route in 1882, and speak 
from experience : it is irreconcilable with the operations in the battle of 
319 B.C., but many years and much exploration were needed to discover the 
truth. It was through careful examination, in repeated 'visits, of thp incidents 
in the great battles of a.d. 1176 and 1190, that success and confidence were 
gained. Unfortunately it has been necessary to correct an error in the text 
of Polyaenus, and an error of imderstanding in Diodorus, as part of the process 
of historical comprehension; and this necessity of altering our authorities is 
never welcome, even in a small detail. 

Schonborn was approximately right in the situation where he placed 
Cretopohs, and he naturally followed Diodorus in finding the scene of the 
battle beyond Cretopohs, past which he supposes Antigonus to have marched, 
i. e. at the upper end of the Ladder, on which he supposed that Alketas lay 
encamped to dispute the progress of Antigonus. 

Antigonus had marched 2-500 stadia (about 300 miles) in seven days and 
seven nights, a wonderful feat, to reach the scene of the battle, coming from 
Cappadocia. The distance was doubtless coimted by a bematistes, and was 
correctly recorded by Hieronymus. This corresponds well with the distance 
from southern Cappadocia^ along the Pisidic route to the Aulon; but it is 
absurdly insufficient to bring Antigonus to Cretopohs and the Khmax south 
of it. By no possibility could that distance have been traversed in the time : 
it is far more than 2500 stadia. This objection alone is conclusive and 
imanswerable. 

Xow the object of Antigonus’s march was to crush Alketas. He therefore 
went where that general and his associates were. The Ladder could have been 
occupied by Alketas only for the purpose of defending the approach to the 
lowlands of Pamphyha ; yet there was no object in this, for Alketas had never 
been in Pamphyha in the preceding marches and operations. The troops 
were of the west, not of the south coast, and we hear of them near the HeUes- 
pont, and of the attempts made by Alketas to form alhances with the Pisidians ; 
but nothing could bfi worse calculated to strengthen his Pisidian connexion 
than to defend the Ladder, leaving all Pisidia open to Antigonus : the Ladder 


‘ Strictly south-western Cappadocia. 
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is on the extreme southern limit of the Pisidian territory, with its foot in 
Pamphyha. 

Moreover, Alketas and the associated generals were on their march against 
Antigonus ; and Antigonus, leaving his subordinates to look after Eumenes 
in Nora, wpfirjaev iirl T01/9 eTrnropevofievovq ■t/yep.ova'; . . . and by his 
rapid march surprised his opponents. The details of the battle are rightly 
given by Polyaenus : Diodorus niisinterprets the operations and makes them 
unintelligible. Either we must accept Polyaenus and his localisation, or we 
must leave the battle and its scene unknown. But, accepting Polyaenus, we 
see how Diodorus’s misapprehensions arose and how much excellent material 
exists in his account. The ground both above and below the Klimax is 
irreconcilable with the incidents of the battle : I speak from personal obser- 
vation, but do not wish to lengthen the discussion : there is nothing that 
could be called avXoov either at the top or at the foot. The battle was fought 
on one of the great east-and-west routes, which are only three.® Diodorus, 
reading that Antigonus effected a surprise, concluded that he occupied the 
higher ground, whereas Polyaenus grasped the operations as described by 
Hieronymus. Antigonus hurried along. the road, and Alketas vainly tried to 
stop his march by seizing the higher ground on his right flank. 

Droysen rightly infers from Diodorus that Termessos, to which Alketas 
fled, was about four days’ march from the battle. It is the natural interpreta- 
tion of Diodorus’s narrative, that there was needed a considerable length of 
march to reach Termessos; but an easy day would carry a rapidly hastening 
army, making wonderful marches such as those Greek armies made, from 
the front of Cretopolis to Termessos or the neighbourhood.' 

Alketas was encamped in the Aulon, through which he knew that Antigonus 
would come, and Antigonus was able to advance in battle array with a right 
and a left wing. The pass (Aulon) was therefore broad and open, not narrow 
and easily held by a small force against a large army. Yet the strength of 
the Aulon made it important in mihtary history and the scene of many battles. 
Its strength lay in the foothills {aKpo\o4>Lai) on the north, which stretched 
back to the mountains further north, bare and gently undulating; those 
foothills could be occupied by defenders of the Aulon against an enemv, and 
they must be cleared of opponents before an army could advance through the 
Aulon : hence the strategy of Alketas, which, though unsuccessful, was excellent 
in itself and offered the only way of resisting Antigonus. The much superior 
force of Antigonus. however, enabled him to guard against this danger without 
interrupting his headlong rush down the Aulon on the half-awakened enemv. 
These operations are quite inconsistent with a battle in a narrow pas.s, where 
a considerable army of about 20.000 men could not have encamped, and 
where an enemy of 48,000 men could not have advanced in right and left 
wing and centre. 


* In the Geographical Journal, ApriX 1923, 
and in J.H.S. 1920 I have described the 
battle and the route.s. 

’’ Antigonus never reached or entered 


Termessos : probably not even Alketas did.. 
The latter sought Termessian protection : 
.Antigonus sought to impede this. To 
enter the city would defeat either purpose. 
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We are not informed by Diodorus from what exact point Antigonus 
started ; but before entering Cappadocia he had been in Syria at 
Triparadeisos and in Cilicia. He therefore crossed by the Cilician Gates, the 
one great pass, and he was at once involved in war with Eumenes, who was 
in south-western Cappadocia, and the description given by Plutarch imphes 
that the scene was not far from the northern end of the pass, in valleys bordered 
by hills or mountains. This description is not reconcilable with central 
Cappadocia, which is a level land of plateau, not of valleys amid moimtains. 

Eumenes was defeated and shut up in Nora, where his defence was 
memorable. Xora, a rock fortress with a surface two stadia in circuit and a 
splendid spring of water.* should be recognisable with certainty. Rock fortresses 
are numerous in Anatolia, but a perennial spring of water is very rare, and the 
features of Xora need only careful exploration to give perfect assurance of the 
situation. In any case Antigonus, after investing Xora, left the siege to his 
officers, and proceeded against his opponents in the west. This object dictated 
his movements. From Xora to the Aulon is nearly 2500 stadia, and to perform 
the march in seven days and nights was a wonderful feat : to reach Cretopohs 
was quite impossible. The origin of Diodorus’s error has been explained 
above : in place of the imknown ‘ Pisidic Aulon ’ he substituted Cretopohs, 
misled by the occurrence of that place in the operations subsequent to the 
battle. 

It is evident that at this period the way from southern Cappadocia to 
the west coastlands of Asia Minor followed the great southern or Pisidic route. 
The opponents of Antigonus could calculate that he must come this way; 
they occupied the pass caUed the Channel before his march had begun; and 
here they were surprised by his imexpected attack, which was only betrayed 
to them by the trumpeting of his elephants. They obffiously felt assured he 
could not by any possibihty take a different route and come in behind them, 
cutting them off from the western lands. Accordingly we must understand 
that the Central Route and the Xorthern or Royal Route were either not used 
for mihtary operations or were out of account owing to the situation where 
Antigonus was known to be. Of course the Royal Road had been used from 
time immemorial, but it involved far too long a march round by the north side 
of the plateau. The Central Route was also considered to be impossible for 
Antigonus, partly from the deficient water-supply, but also from the fact 
that Antigonus was operating on the extreme south of Cappadocia, from whence 
an array would find special difficulty in getting on to that Central Route. 

The authorities make it clear that — 

(1) Antigonus advanced by a great route leading west from Cappadocia 
in order to destroy his enemies, the supporters of Perdiccas. 


^ vhccp acpdovov Plut. Eum. 11. Died. 
XVIII. 41, 3, depends on a statement of 
Hieron. (reproduced by Plut.); but he 
misread uSara'P as ^v\<t3v ; wood could not 
be used as food, and something to sustain 
life is needed. Hieronymus could never 


have said that Xora had the necessaries to 
stand a siege for many years without 
mentioning the water supply (especially as 
he mentions salt). Wood for fires would 
be useful, but hardly a necessary. Dung is 
used for cooking-fires, and there were horses. 
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(2) His enemies on tlie west knew by what road he must advance, and 
awaited him at a pass offering facilities for defence. 

(3) At this point they were able to encamp in the pass, and afterwards 
they could try to draw up their hne of battle (phalanx) there. 

(4) Antigonus advanced at the critical moment with a broad front fully 
deployed and ready for battle : he was evidently informed by his scouts where 
and how the enemy were posted. 

(5) His danger lay in attack by an enemy holding the hills on the flank, 
i. e. his right. It was by holding those hills that the Turks defeated Manuel’s 
far superior army in 1176. He guarded against this danger with skill and 
daring. 

(6) After the battle Alketas fled a considerable distance through the land 
of the Pisidians until he reached the neighbourhood of Terraessos, and besought 
assistance and hospitality. Antigonus followed him up, and by his threats 
terrified the Termessian elders, who abandoned Alketas. The distance from 
the battle-field to Termessos is estimated by Droysen as four days’ march, 
and was evidently considerable ; though Greek armies would in flight traverse 
it in three days. A map showing Termessos, Cretojwhs and the Aulon is 
enough to prove that the battle took place at the latter, not beyond Cretopolis. 

(7) The agreement amid differences between Polyaenus and Diodorus is 
explicable only on the supposition that they depend on one original, viz. 
Hieronymus of Cardia. Diodorus’s verbose account becomes clear and 
illuminative when it is treated as a completion of the brief military statement 
in Polyaenus. 

(8) The military importance of the Pisidic Aulon is proved by the fact 
that it was a Kleisoura in later Byzantine times. 

In the operations of 319 b.c. the name, Aulon, of the broad open pass 
leading up from the lake (called in later times Kleisoura Tzybritzi) is revealed. 
There is a series of passes, called Aulones, in the frontier land on the north 
of the Pisidian Taurus, which have much the same character. Strabo mentions 
that from the lake Trogitis the Aulones extended in several directions. The 
name, doubtless, was applied geographically to a pass not steep, and having 
an easy opening at both ends: and it is to be pointedly distingiii.shed from a 
narrow pass running up into the mountains and leading across a ridge to a 
similar descending pass on the other side. This term is peculiarly appropriate 
to the region of southern Phrygia and Pisidia which we are describing. 

The name Aulon perhaps lasted till the Turkish conquest, when the Turks 
imposed their language and even their names for localities. 

Nora or Neroassos (Ptol.) has been sought in vain. Sterrett suggests the 
imposing fortress of Zengibar-Kale high over Develi-Kara-Hissar on the west. 
This identification, however, can hardly be maintained. (1) Zengibar is 
certainlv the ancient Kizistra (as is shown by Chamich, II. p. 161),* and Kizistra 


’ Chamich's description of the appearance tion of Podandos by tlie direct road passing 
of Kizistra as one entered the plains of ea.st of Bereketli-JIadcn) is conclusive as 
Erjish from the south (viz. from the direc- to this identification. 
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is an ancient name, which appeared on Agrippa’s survey of the Empire before 
12 B.c. and thence found its way into the Peutinger Table ; (2) it has no water- 
supply, if we may judge from Hamilton’s description, and the operation of 
circumvallating it with double walls and ditches and w’onderfully strong 
palisades would not be possible; (3) it is too far from the scene of the 
war between Eumenes and Antigonus in 320 b.c., though we must concede 
that, if Eumenes’s idea of a retreat into Armenia had ever been carried out, 
Zengibar-Kale would he close to his hne of march.^® 

To discover Nora it would be necessary to examine the numerous 
castles near Cybistra-Herakleia, Loulon-Faustinopohs, Paduandos and Tyana, 
especial!}" near the first two. I have seen most of them, and the place 
which I should immediately explore is the castle about six miles east 
of Eregli and four north of Ibriz, called the strong fortress of Hirakla 
by Ibn Khordadhbeh. It is a very splendid-looking castle, on a strong 
rock rising out of the western point of a ridge stretching westwards from the 
front group of hills lying before Taurus. Through these hills passes the direct 
path from Eregli to Ulu-Kishla and the Gates, a horse-road only (though I 
would try to take a native waggon along it without hesitation), keeping south 
of the castle of Hirakla, whereas the waggon-road keeps to the north of 
the castle and reaches the village of Tchayan (nine hours from Eregli). On 
this site I suspect tliat there is a large spring of potable water : in 1891 my 
wife and I, going from Ibriz to Ulu-Kishla and the Gates, passed below the 
castle, high up on the hill, and came on a splendid stream of water flowing in 
a channel, apparently artificial, from the higher ground on our right. I fancied 
at the time that this might be water drawn off from the Ibriz stream and con- 
ducted high on the hills round a course of many miles to pass under the castle, 
and thence along the northern face of the ridge for several miles further to 
irrigate the plain to the north-east ; but it now seems more ptobable that the 
water originated from a spring high up close to the castle, always accessible 
from it, and furnishing the defenders with an unfaihng supply. If this sus- 
picion be right, Nora is discovered exactly where it best suits the campaign 
of 320 and the march of Antigonus in 319. 

The derivation of Nora or Neroassos is suggested by Professor Sayce 
convincingly. The great spring of water high on the side of a hill is a feature 
of divine origin. The castle was Neroassos, the castle of Nereus, or Nora, the 
water. The variation in the vowel is characteristically Anatoban. The 
terms 'Nr}pr}iS6<; and ^rjpeix; are Homeric and Anatoban : vepb in modern 
Greek. 

It is better to describe clearly the scene of operations in 320 b.c. Eumenes 
was defeated by Antigonus iv ’OpKvvioi<; rfi? KaTCTraSo/cta?. This battle is 


If, however, Eumenes ever got so far 
as Zengibar, one can hardly imagine why 
he should stop there, as further flight was 
easy, and his opponents far away. He 
stopped because his flight proved too 
difficult. The prospect of being shut up in 


Nora offered no attraction and was the last 
refuge of despair. 

In many parts Taurus's front ridge 
rises straight from the plain without any 
intervening foothills. 
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described by Pint. Eum. 9, and Diod. XVIII. 40. Eumenes bad much superior 
mmibers, 20,000 cavalry, 5000 infantry, against 10,000 foot and 2000 horse 
led by Antigonus, with 30 elephants; but the latter had 5000 Macedonian 
infantry, splendid troops, while Eumenes’s army was rotten with treachery,^- 
and he was deserted during the battle by ApoUonides and the commander of 
cavalry. The defeat of Eumenes was crushing, and he lost all his baggage. 
The scene is unknown ; Orkynia or Orkynioi is not mentioned elsewhere ; but 
Antigonus was coming from Syria through Cilicia, after the winter of 321-0, 
and Eumenes occupied the valleys at the north end of the long crossing of 
Taurus over the Cihcian Gates. The valleys suited cavalrv operations, to 
which Eumenes e^’idently trusted. Antigonus seized part of the outer belt of 
mountains (i. e. Taurus) overlying these valleys. The scene is clearh' defined 
by the description. Distinct valleys, not one single great plain as in Central 
Cappadocia, belong to the neighbourhood of Taurus and the outer fringe of 
mountains which overhang the plains, e.g. the Vale of Loulon-IIalala- 
Eaustinopohs and others towards Kybistra west and Tyana north ; but those 
two cities are in the open plain and are not to be considered. Orkynia was 
either in the A’ale of Loulon below Ulu-Kishla, or in the circular valley lying 
above that village, probably the latter, which is high-lying (about 5000 ft.), 
extensive and level, with hills or mountains all around. Eumenes, after 
thinldng of retreating into Armenia, saw that his troops were deserting to 
Antigonus, and hurried to occupy Nora (near the frontier of Cappadocia and 
Lycaonia, Pint.), turning west instead of north, because he knew the advantages 
of Nora, which could hold out for years, well supplied with wheat, salt and 
water, though devoid of all the comforts of life. Only his personal friends and 
devoted followers accompanied him, about 600 foot and horse ; Plutarch says 
500 horse and 200 foot, of whom some departed with mutual friendliness at the 
entrance to Nora. 

As to the Khmax, Polybius Y. 72 makes its situation clear, all the more 
so since an Italian expedition discovered Pednelissos in 1920 on a mountain 
peak overhanging the Kestros. The Klimax is situated on a route leading 
north and south. 

Antigonus, e\'idently in the spring of 319 after the rains, advanced towards 
Pisidike, in which it chanced that Alketas and his associates were lying.^* He 
must have had the luck of dry weather and firm roads. If rains had lasted. 


An incident that occurred before the 
battle deserves note. Perdikkas, one of his 
chief officers, deserted him with 3000 foot 
and aOO horse, and encamped three days’ 
journey away. Phoenix of Tenedos made 
one rapid day and night journey with 5000 
men, traversing the whole distance, and 
fell on liim at the second night-watch. 

This high level valley looks circular as 
one travels across it, but I do not assert 
that this appearance is strictly true to 
facts. Here rises one branch of tlie Tcliakut 
river, which flows through Taurus to the 


Cilician Plain near Adana. Another branch 
comes down from X. past Loulon castle : 
a third comes from S.W. into the Vale of 
Loulon. while a fourth joins lower down at 
Takhta-Keuprcn. coming from X. or X.W. 

4v Tp ntoTtStK^ (Tvvf^aiv^ ^larpiQ^iv 
this also is a conclusive proof that they 
w'cre not advancing north up the Klimax 
from the low coastland of Pamphylia, still 
less that they achieved the impossible 
operation of encamping in the Klimax, if 
it were the avKwv riiO-tSiKos. 
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his rapid inarch could not have been accomplished. Moreover, the rivers must 
have been full of water to supply his army, but not overflowing to detain it. 
The winter frost had therefore quite broken up, and April happened to be dry : 
this was a lucky chance, for April and May and even June may in some years 
happen to be very rainy. The circumstances were aU favomrable : this was a 
piece of luck, but Antigonus knew how to use the opportunity. The enemy were 
on their march also {eTrnropevofi€vov<: Diod.), but they were spending time in 
Pisidike, as it was still early, and they could not count in early April on good 
weather. Operations in those regions in spring depend largely on weather. 
In 301 Antigonus found luck against him. Lying at Kelainai he delayed too 
long, and allowed Lysimachus and Seleuciis to advance and join forces at 
Ipsos, so that when he reached Paroreios he had to meet the imited armies. 
It is quite in accordance with frequent experience that in both years rain lasted 
later on the western part of the Taurus front, so that Antigonus in 319 and 
Seleucus in 301, coming from the Cilician side, had the luck of hard soil and 
dry weather, while their opponents were delayed in the west. 

In conclusion, a speculation may be jiermitted about the unknown name 
Orkunia or Orkunioi. In compound personal names of which the first element 
is the god's name Tarku or Tarkun, it often takes the form Troko (Trokon, 
Trokom, where “n"’ or “ni” represents nasalization), e. p. Trokombigremis, 
Trokozarmas, Trokonda, etc., as well as Tarkuarios, etc. 

Perhaps Orkunioi is an error for Torkunioi or Trokunioi, Etruscan 
Tarquinii. Analogies between Etruria and Anatolia are numerous and 
natural (Herod. I. 94) ; compare Tursenos, TjTrhenus; also Tyrrha of Lydia: 
Turos Pisid. (Stephanus, 1883, p. 34, H.G.A.M., p. 414, Tvppavoi in 

Acarnania, Mayer, Hermes, 1892, p. 506). 


■\ViLLi.\M Mitchell Ramsay. 



THE PROGEESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1921-1922. 


Ix tbe following Bibliography, which continues that of J.H.S. xli. 50 ff., 
I attempt to deal with the publications of 1921 and 1922, though a few books 
and articles are noticed which, though they appeared in previous years, only 
came under my notice in the period in question. It must be borne in mind 
that periodicals sometimes fall into arrears, and thus the actual year of pub- 
lication may be later than the nominal year as indicated in the title. I have 
seriously modified the geographical order hitherto followed in my Bibliographies 
so as to bring it into strict accord, so far as the inscriptions of Europe are 
concerned, with that of the Inscriptiones Graecae ; for those of Asia and 
Africa I follow the order adopted in the C.l.G. 

The mass of the relevant material has rendered necessary the utmost 
compression, and. while I have aimed at introducing some reference to every 
contribution to Greek epigraphical studies, I have found it impossible to 
summarise or to indicate the value of each. Xo mention is normally made 
of reviews, but I have occasionally added references to them for special 
reasons, e. g. because of the value of their positive contribution to the study, 
or because they afford a ready means of surveying the contents of the books 
to -which thej^ relate. 

I. Gexerai, 

Several important bibliographies have been igsued during the })eriod 
under review. An admirable ‘ Bulletin epigraphique ’ for the years 1917 to 
1919 has been compiled by P. Roussel,^ and one for 1920 by the same scholar 
■with the assistance of A. Plassart.- E. Ziebarth has undertaken the difficult 
task of presenting a conspectus of the epigraphical literature of a quarter of a 
century (1891-1919) : in a first article ® he begins by surveying the progress 
of the Inscriptiones Graecae, handbooks of Greek epigraphy, collections and 
selections of texts, and works relating to the history of Greek epigraphy and 
to questions of the Greek script, and then reviews successively the areas 
covered, or to be covered, by I.G. iv-vii., and in a second ■* he deals with the 
fields of I.G. ix. and x. So valuable is the work accomplished that it is most 
desirable that the completion of this immense undertaking should not be long 
delayed. For Christian and Byzantine epigraphy, with which I cannot attempt 
to deal fullv in this Bibliography, I may refer to the summaries published from 


1 Itev. Et. Gr. xxxiii. 403 ff. 
“ Ibid, xxxiv. 423 ft. 
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^ I}ursian.<> Jrihre.ihi ricitle, clxxxiv. 91 ff. 
• Ibid, clxxxix. 1 ft'. 
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time to time in the ByzantiniscJie Zeitschrift ® and the Byzantinisch-Neu- 
griechische JaJirbucher. A singularly valuable review of recent work on Greek 
inscriptions, not rigidly restricted in time and making no pretension to com- 
pleteness, is that by F. HiUer von Gaertringen,® in which Attica and the Islands 
have received the fullest treatment as they have not yet been dealt with by 
Ziebarth. Epigraphical discoveries are frequently referred to in the full and 
detailed ‘ Chronique des fouilles et decouvertes archeologiques dans I’orient 
hellenique ’ which has appeared in the last two volumes of the Bulletin de 
Corresjmndance Hellenique; since, however, the texts in question are not 
there ‘ published ' in the usual sense of the term, I shall not refer to them in 
the following pages except occasionally and for special reasons. 

Xo progress has been made with the issue of the I.G., but a fresh fascicule * 
of the Inscripliones Graecae ad res Bomanas pcrtinentes has been published, 
containing 275 texts,® edited with a brief commentary by G. Lafaye and belong- 
ing for the most part to Smjnna, Sardis, Erythrae, Teos, Philadelphia and Tira. 
Of Dittenberger’s Sylloge I nscriptionum Graecarum (3rd edition) the beginning 
of 1921 gave us the first half of the index- volume, as noted in my last Biblio- 
graphy (J.H.S. xli. 51) ; the second half, which will conclude the whole work, 
has not yet appeared. A new handbook of Christian epigraphy^- by F. 
Grossi Gondi has followed, after an interval of only three years, that of C. M. 

, Ivaufmann ; the author has, however, confined himself to the western province.? 
of the Roman world, and Greek inscriptions, while by no means excluded, 
naturally play a more subordinate part than in Kaufmann’s work. The chapters 
deal with (1) Palaeography of the monuments, (2) Epitaphs, (3) Sacred inscrip- 
tions. di%fided into ten classes, (I) Inscriptions on small objects, (5) Chrono- 
logical indications, (6) Style, language and metre, (7) Hermeneutic, and 
(8) Critici.sm. and the book is provided with an analytical table and full indexes. 
A. Mentz has essayed the ambitious task of tracing the development of Greek 
and Roman writing from the earliest times to the discovery of printing in a 
little work which naturally depends largely upon epigraphical materials in its 
opening sections ; although it has evoked some adverse criticism as well as some 
warm commendation,^® it will at least play a valuable part if it calls attention 
to some of the main problems which still demand study and solution. 

A. Kappelmacher has written an interesting note on the significance of 
■ ABC-Denkmaler,’ with special reference to the theory that these always 


° The most recent is Bijz. Zcits. xxiii. 
509 ff. 

* J nhresherichte d. philol. Vercins zu 
Berlin, 1921, 188 ff. 

■ xliv. 307 ff., xlv. 4S7 ff. 

* iv. C, Paris (Leroux), 1921. 

® No. 1490 = Xo. 1440. 

iv. 1, Leipzig (Hirzel). 
i-iv. 1 are reviewed by A. Korte, 
A’eiic Jahrb. xlvii. 173 ff.; cf. J.H.S. xli. 
154 f. 

Trattato di epigrafia cristiana latina e 


greca del mondo romano occidenlale, Rome, 
1920. Cf. Afe7. Fac. Or. Beyrouth, vii. 421 f. 

Reviewed Hist. Zeits. exxii. 301 ff. 
(R. Herzog). 

Geschichte der griechisch-rdinischen 
Schrijt, Leipzig (Dieterich), 1920. 

Phil. Woch. xli. 871 ff. (E. Hermann), 
Byz.-Neugr. Jahrb. ii. 217 f. (V. Gardt- 
hausen). Boll. pi. class, xxviii. 190 f. 
(L. Castiglioni). 

Wien. Stud. xlii. 85 ff. 
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served magical purposes ; the work of F. Dornseiff on mystical and magical 
uses of the alphabet I know only through a review by W. Roscher. 

Among the accessions to Greek literature which form the subject of J. U. 
Powell and E. A. Barber’s New Chapters in the Ilistonj of Greek Literature 
are several which we owe to inscriptions : J. L. Stocks deals with the exposi- 
tion of the Epicurean faith b}’' Diogenes of Oenoanda (p. 31 If.), J. U. PoweU 
with the Delphian hymns, the paean of Isyllus of Epidaurus, the paean to 
Asclepius and the hymn to the Idaean Dactyls (-11 fl’.), and G. Murray with the 
hymn of the Curetes from the Dictaean temple in eastern Crete (50 If.)- D. Levi 
has subjected to a close scrutiny “ the thirty-eight Cretan metrical inscriptions, 
of which he gives a list (p. 354), comparing them with those of other regions 
and -with poetic literature, in order to test the vahdity of the rules laid down 
by Wilhelm Meyer for epigrams of the Alexandrian age ; he draws attention 
to the very high percentage of infractions and emphasises the fact that Meyer's 
rules are not mentioned by any uuiter on metre or grammar or by anv scholiast. 
E. Flinck’s essay, ‘ De singulari quadam epigramniatum antiquorum forma,' 
has not yet become accessible to me. 

In the realm of dialectology the most important publication of the past 
two years has been the first volume of F. Bechtel’s work on the Greek dialects.'^ 
which comprises those of Lesbos, Thessaly, Boeotia, Arcadia and Cyprus and 
bears on ahnost every page evidence of the extent to which Greek inscriptions 
have contributed to this study. Each section opens with a synopsis of the 
epigraphical and literary sources, save those on Thessaly and Cyprus, for which 
we rely wholly on inscriptions. The author has also published a third series 
of brief notes on Arcadian, Cyprian, Elean, Theraean and Cretan words or 
constructions, many of which come from inscriptions, as well as comments 
on Argive, Laconian and Coan word-forms. E. Schwyzer devotes two articles 
to some of the minor problems raised by dialect-inscriptions from various 
parts of the Greek world, R. Thurneysen deals with several Arcadian pecu- 
liarities. and E. Fraenkel investigates two remarkable forms in the Milesian 
/xo\7rot-inscription and the phrases avri Fereof and ev -of? iviavrol^ which 
occur in the Delphian Labyadae-in.scription (S.I.Gr 438). 

V. iMuller discusses an inscribed statuette, of unknown provenance, 
now at Vienna {C.I.G. 6835), and a cup bearing the legend 'Evvioov eiroLn'rev 
fxvriOy (sic) 6 u'yopd^cov figures in one of Sotheby’s .sale-catalogues.^“ G. M. A. 
Richter’s account of the classical collection in the A’ew York Museum refers to 


Das Alphabet in Mpstik n. Maijie, 
Leipzig (Teubner), 1922. 

18 Phil. Woeh. xlii. 1209 ff. 

18 Oxford (Yniv. Press), 1921. 

Bendiconti dei Lined, xxviii. 308 ff., 
343 ff. 

81 Sitzh. Miinchen, 1884. 979 ff. 

-- Ann. Acad. Sci. Fenn. B xvi. 2. 

81 Die griech. Dialekte, i., Berlin (tteid- 
mann), 1921. 

81 Gott. Nacltr. 1920, 243 ff. 


81 Zrit.s. vergl. SprachJ. 1. 09 ff. 

8® Glolta, xi. T.l ff., xii. 1 ff. 

81 Ibid. xii. 144 ff. 

81 Indoij. Forsch. xl. 81 ff. 

8* Rum. Alitt. xxxiv. 90. 

8“ Rev. .Irch. xv. (1922), 343. 

81 Handbook of the Classical Collection : 
Metropolitan iluscnm of Art. New York, 
1917. pp. 70 ft'., loo ff., 131, 140, 208, 221 f., 
239. 
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various inscribed objects, and the first section of P. Graindor’s ‘ Marbres et 
Textes Antiques d’Epoque Imperiale,' though it contains no unpublished 
texts, dates, interprets or defends the authenticity of five inscriptions in the 
Musee du Cinquantenaire at Brussels, belonging to Attica (Xo. 2), Ithaca (7), 
Asia Minor (4. 5) and Egj’pt (6). 

In the field of religion and mythology we may notice first A. Salac’s 
article on Zeus Kasios, in which the author rexdews the evidence, much of 
it epigraphical, for this cult in Corcjwa, Delos, Eg\^t, S3wia, Epidaurus, etc., 
and publishes completely for the first time an Attic inscription of the third 
century of our era (p. 182 S.) ; he concludes that the cult originated in Syria, 
where it is attested from the third century B.C., passed thence to Egypt, and 
spread later to the Greco-Roman world, probably by way of Delos. S. B. Luce 
deals with the legend of the ‘ old man of the sea ’ and Heracles, and attempts, 
b\’ the aid of numerous vase inscriptions, to show that ‘ Xereus ’ and ‘ Triton ’ 
are both representations of the aXto? jepav. E. Peterson’s dissertation 
entitled Ei? deo? contains much epigraphical material, but I cannot speak of 
it from personal knowledge. Attention should also be drawn to P. Stengel’s 
article on libations, on which Attic and Coan inscriptions throw valuable 
fight, and to R. Ganszyniec’s corrections of several texts in Audollent’s 
Defixionum Tabellae. 

In a paper entitled ‘ Hellenistisches ’ A. Wilhelm discusses some epigra- 
phical and historical problems of the Hellenistic period, investigating the 
name and family of Xabis’ wife, restoring an Epidaurian text referring to 
Philip V of Jlacedon and a letter to Magnesia from Orophernes of Cappadocia, 
and e.xplaining the titles applied in two Delian inscriptions to a courtier of 
Ptolemy X. A. Segre, in the course of a discussion of the kuivov vopia/jia, 
examines two passages from the Edict of Diocletian (-A..D. 301). 

K oTrpLa and cognate names are explained by P. Perdrizet as given to 
children who have been exposed as infants and rescued ex KoirpLa^i, while 
names compounded with Qapv- are collected and discussed by F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen. 

R. Stiibe’s work on the origin and development of the alphabet deals 
mainly with (1) the genesis of the alphabet, (2) its development within the area 
of Semitic speech. (3) the derivates from the Semitic script, and (4) the European 
development of writing in the 3Iiddle Ages. According to Stiibe the oldest 


Recucil de travauv puhlies par la FacuUe 
de Philosophie ct Lettres, Universite de 
Gand, fasc. 50, Ghent, 1922. 

“ B.C.H. xlvi. 160 ff. 

.4m. Journ. Arch. xxvi. 174 ff. 
Gottingen, 1920. Hevicwed by O. 
Weinreich, Phil. Woch. xli. 913 ff. 

Hermes, Ivii. 535 ff. 

Byz.-yeurjr. Jahrb. iii. 164. 

Anzeiijer d. Akad. in ll'ien, 1.3 Julv, 
1921. Xo. 18. 


Mem. d. Lined, xvi, 3, p. 100 ff. 

Rev. Et. Anc. xxiii. 85 ff. Cf. P. Grain- 
dor, Marbres et Textes A?itiques, p. 24 f. 

■“ Zeits. verrjl. Sprachf. 1. 12. 

•- Her Ursprunq d. Alphabetes u. seine 
Entwicklunrj, Berlin (Heintze u. Blanck- 
ertz), 1921. Cf. Theol. Litztg. xlvii. 126 f. 
(M. Lidzbarski), Deutsche Litztg. xxiv. 513 ff. 
(H. Jensen). 
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alphabet originated not long after 1400 b.c. in western Asia among a Semitic- 
speaking people : it was not the independent invention of some genius, but 
was due to suggestions derived from the Egyptian system, as is shown bv the 
Sinaitic inscriptions, which prove that the Egyptians gave to the Semites 
the prototype of a script, especially of a phonetic script. The author touches 
only very briefly (pp. 12-14) on the origin of Greek writing, which he regards 
as directly borrowed from a Semitic source in the tenth or ninth century : 
no Greek inscription is represented in the twenty plates, though these illus- 
trate the Phaestus disk (ii. 7), a Minoan linear text (iii. 8) and a Cyprian inscrip- 
tion (hi. 9), but two of the concluding tables (21, 22) give the pedigrees of 
writing in general and of the Greek scripts in particular. The Phaestus disk 
has not ceased to fascinate and to invite conjecture. F. W. Reid has come 
forward with a new interpretation ^ of the text, which he considers a musical 
composition. I do not know A. Rowe’s paper,** which assigns the disk to a 
Cypriote origin and dates it in the seventh century b.c. R. A. S. Macahster 
arrives at ‘ a series of probabilities.’ which point to the conclusion that the disk 
was imported into Crete from some fairly remote land, probably in Africa, and 
that it contained a letter, treaty, contract or other diplomatic communication 
rather than a rehgious, hterary or musical composition.*® C. Burrage starts 
a series of studies in the Minoan hieroglyphic inscriptions with an attempt *^ 
to interpret the signs on a stone whorl from Phaestus, maintaining that they 
represent letters rather than ideographs, that the underlying words are the 
ancient Cretan equivalents of the later names Talos and Telchinia, and that 
the language spoken by the primitive Cretans who %\Tote on the tablets dis- 
covered by Evans was Semitic and not Greek; he thinks it possible to read 
many of the ilinoan hieroglyphic texts and hopes shortly to ])ubUsh the 
results of his studies. A lively discussion continues to centre round the 
Sinaitic inscriptions discovered by Petrie and brought into prominence by 
A. H. Gardiner. W. von Bissing*® assigns the inscriptions at the earliest 
to the close of the XYIIIth Dynasty, criticises and rejects the whole ’ Phan- 
tasiegemalde ’ of R. Eisler (see J.H.S. xh. 54), and maintains that we have 
in these inscriptions texts ^vritten in a script borrowed from the Egvptian 
hierogh’phs, apparently in a Semitic language and expressed by an alphabetic 
and not a syllabic writing (jj. 19) ; this system he would attribute to a Semite 
who came from Egypt, though without having come into too close contact with 
Egvptian culture, but was unaffected by that of Mesopotamia. C. Bruston 
devotes two articles to this same script ; in one of these *® he attempts to read 
and translate several of the inscriptions, which he regards as clearly couched 
in a Semitic dialect closely akin to Hebrew, dating from about 15fX) b.c., i. e. 

Harvard Studies in Class. Phil, xxxii. 
177 ff. 

Sitzb. MUnchen, 1920, Xo. 9. Cf. 
Phil. xli. 757 (Thomsen). 

“ Bull. Soc. Nat. Ant. 1920, 289 ff. 


" Pal. Expl. Fund Q. S. 1921, 29 ff. 
Trans, and Proc. Boyal Soc. S. A us- 
tralia, xliii. (1919), 142 ft'., summarised in 
.4m. Journ. Arch. xxv. 170. 

Pal. Expl. Fund Q. S. 1921, 141 ff. 
See also Notes and Queries, March 19, 
1921, p. 237, Pal. Expl. Fund Q. S. 1921, 
112 . 
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at least two centuries before Moses, Avhile in tbe other he deals in detail with 
the alphabet and dialect of the Sinaitic texts, the origin of alphabetic writing, 
and the order of the letters, concluding that ‘ Greece received the alphabet 
not from the Phoenicians, as has been so often stated, but rather from the 
Aramaeans or SjTians by way of the Greek colonies in Asia Minor,’ and that 
■at a far earlier period than has been believed hitherto. In a review of Eisler’s 
work, A. H. Sayce maintains that, thanks mainly to the new Sinaitic evidence, 
which he prefers to assign to the period of the XYIIIth Dynasty, though 
admitting the possibility of its going back to the Xllth, ‘ the problem of the 
Semitic alphabet, as it has been termed, is at last in large measure solved ’ 
(p. 302). W. M. Flinders Petrie has adduced new evidence from Illahun and 
Kahun to support the thesis maintained in his Formation of the Alphabet, 
that as early as the Xllth Dynasty an alphabet was in regular use in Egypt, 
out of the full complement of whose sixty letters the Phoenicians later made 
their selection of twenty-two. H. Schneider, on the other hand, calls in 
question the early date of the Sinaitic inscriptions, their Semitic language 
and their claim to represent the first stage of the evolution of the aljjhabet 
from the Egyptian hieroglyphs, assigning them to a date not earher than the 
tenth century B.c., and regarding them as probably of Philistine origin. 
J. Helm’s account of the origin of the alphabet and the Sinaitic texts I have 
been unable to consult, and know nothing of its contents save what the title 
suggests and a brief summary in Phil. }yoch. xh. 665. 

II. Attica 

It will be best to deal vith Attic inscriptions in three chronological groups, 
corresponding to the three Attic volumes of the Inscriptiones Graecae. The 
number of new inscriptions is small, but considerable progress has been made 
in the restoration and interpretation of important texts previously known. 

\I.G. i.] Down to 40-3 b.c. — A. Brueckner has given us the eagerly awaited 
publication of the ostraka discovered in the course of his excavations in 
the Ceramicus in 1910 and 1914. Together with the four already Imowui 
the.se now number fifty, and bear the names of Megacles son of Hippocrates 
(Xos. 1, 2). Xanthippus son of Arriphron (3, 4). Themistocles (5, 6), Thucydides 
son of Melesias (7-17), Clei'ppides son of Deinias (18-41), Andocides son of 
Leogoras (42), TLsander son of Epilycus (43), Eucharides son of Euchares (44), 
an uncertain name, probably that of either Thucydides or Cleippides ^45-49), 
and Damon son of Damonides (50). Nos. 7-49 seem to have been used on a 
single occasion, in which the issue apparently lay between Thucydides and 
Cleippides : this is assigned by Beloch to the period immediatelv after 
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Pericles’ death, but Brueckner advocates some year before -143 b.c., and in a 
valuable essay on Pericles and the political parties at Athens A. Rosenberg 
has given weighty reasons for dating the ostracism in question between 417 and 
444. Among the three archaic bases found in the Themistoclean ( 1) wall of 
Athens, and therefore earlier than the Persian War, is one bearing the signa- 
ture of the sculptor Endoios — ■’'Ee8oi[o]^ /c[a]t toi’S' eirole — accompanied by 
a text, probably metrical, purposely erased so that but a few letters are now 
legible.®® J. J. E. Hondius publishes three new Attic inscriptions, — -a 
sixth-century votive, a fragment of a proxeny-decree and a fragment of a 
casualty list, which he conjecturally connects with Pericles’ Pontic expedition. 
F. Hiller von Gaertringen has given us a short text from the sanctuary of 
a pliratry — Wiepov Ato? B,evLo BapatTiSo? <j)paTpia<; — and, in conjunction 
with A. Pogorelski,®'- three fragments of a stele (one written on both sides) 
found on the Acropolis, belonging probably to 421 b.c. or some year soon after- 
wards, and relating to the temple of Athena Aike. W. B. Hinsmoor has 
rendered further valuable service to the study of the great constructions of 
fifth-century Athens : in one article he deals with the extant fragments 
{I.G. i. 284-8, 54o, 545 a, and one unpublished) of the accounts, e.xtending over 
nine years (c. 465-457 B.c.), of a colossal statue, which he identifies with 
Pheidias’ Athena Promachos, while in a .second he adds a new fragment 
to the building-accounts of the Parthenon (p. 238 f.), .shows what readjustments 
of his previous reconstitution are necessitated by siib.sequent discoveries, gives 
a revised historical summary of the document (242 ff.), and adds some notes 
on the accounts of the Ereclitheum for 408,7 b.c. (245 ff.). F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen, who i.s at present devoting himself mainly to the early Attic 
inscriptions nith a view to preparing a revised edition of I.G. i., has attempted 
a restoration®® of the Athenian law of about 445 b.c. relating to Hestiaea 
{I.G. i. 28, 29), and has put forward attractive conjectures in connexion with 
several other early Attic texts. To W. Bamiier we owe two further instal- 
ments of his interesting and fruitful studies of Attic inscriptions, mainlv 
belonging to this period. M. A. Levi has commented ®® on various questions 
relating to the Athenian treasury in the fifth century, such as the date of tlie 
transference of the ^^•ar-chest from Delos to Athens, the amount of the reserve 
at that time and later, the relation of League funds to tho.se of Athena, and 
the date of the important decree of Callias (I.G. i. 32). Financial questions 
affecting the same period have been touched on by P. Perdrizet ®® ami T. 
R[einach]^™ and the much-discussed decree dealing with the Eleusinian 
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firstfruits {S.I.G.^ 83) has been briefly examined by B. Keulen in his essay 
‘ De Pericle paciflcatore.’ S. Casson’s excellent Catalogue of the Acropolis 
Jluseiiai uses the Erechtheuin frieze-inscription (I.G. i. 324) for the inter- 
pretation of the extant remains of the frieze (pp. 27, 174 fl.), and publishes 
(pp. 284, 300) or repubhshes (pp. 231 if., 278 ff., 303 If.) the inscriptions, almost 
all dating from the sixth or fifth century, preserved in the Museum ; these are 
discussed from the points of view of chronology and classification in the 
Introduction (p. 35 ff.). C. Anti’s essay on the sculptor Lycius deals with 
his signature on a well-known basis from the Acropohs, and L. Weber discusses 
exhaustively the monument set up to commemorate the Athenian victories of 
506 B.C., known to us from passages of Herodotus and Pausanias and from 
extant fragments of the earlier and of the later epigram inscribed on the base.'^ 
In his book '® on the Acropolis M. Schede includes a facsimile and an account 
of the decree granting citizenship to the Samians in 405 b.c. (I.G. ii.- 1). 

W. Brandeustein ‘ ‘ and E. Kalinka have dealt with ‘ the earliest Attic 
inscription ’ on a terra-cotta vase from the Dipylon, which is usually read 
’Ho? vvv opXfjO'Tcov -TTuvToit’ uTaXcoruTa Tral^ei tovto SeKav pLV. Both raise 
objections to this last phrase, but whereas Brandenstein would read he/cdi^ in 
place of heKav (‘ dieses Gefass soil ihn erfreuen ’), Kalinka proposes toutov 
eKavp.)]!', ‘ for liim I burned with love.’ J. M. Edmonds deals afresh with 
a fifth-century vase depicting Sappho holding a roll on which appear the words 
67rea TrrepoevTa. OeoL. i)epLu>v eireuiv ap^opat dW' ovutcov, and concludes that 
Sappho’s poems were known at Athens in the latter half of the fifth century in 
an edition different from that which later became current. D. M. Robinson 
publishes an Attic amphora with the signature of Xicosthenes, discovered 
near Caere and now at Baltimore ; J. D. Beazley e.xamines minutely an 
n.sd’o.? by ilacron. of the period of the Persian Wars, inscribed ho 7rat? «-a\d?, 
and H. 3IcC[lees] discusses the significance of va\d?-names on Attic vases, 
adding the legend Ht7r77ap;^o? koXos' val on a recent acquisition of the Xew 
York iMuseum. 

[I.G. ii.] From 403 to 31 b.c. — Among the works alreadv mentioned 
those of S. Casson. W. Bannier and H. McC[lees] deal in part with texts of this 
period. A. X. Skias has published thirteen grave-inscriptions from Attica 
and Salamis, ranging from the early fourth to the late second century b.c., 
A. D. Keramopoullos two fragmentary epitaphs from the deine Aexone, and 
the Archaeological Society a boundary-stone from a f/pihop and a mutilated 
altar-in.scription. both from the Peiraeus. The decree (I.G. ii.- 10) honouring 
those who aided in restoring the democracy after the rule of the ‘ Thirty 
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T\Tants ’ is discussed by IV. Kolbe, who interprets it as granting (n) citizen- 
ship to those who had joined the democratic exiles at Phvie, and (6) eyyvrjaK 
and other rights to tliose who fought at Muiyvchia, and emphasises its signifi- 
cance for the history of the orator Lysias. AV. AV. Tarn has re-exaiiiined,®'^ 
in the light of an Orchomenian decree, the vexed cjuestion of the Athenian 
arclions of 286/5 to 263 '2 B.C., proving that a break occurred in the secretary- 
cycle after 285 '4 b.c., and concluding that ‘the main outlines of Ferguson’s 
chronology from Alenekles [283/2] onward still stand, fortified in essentials, 
modified and amplified in details, and with one important change. Peithidemos’ 
[267 '6]. G. Glotz inquires into the date and caii.se of the supersessir)n of 
the prytanes by the irpoeSpot as the e.xecutive committee of ('ouucil and 
Assembly, and decides in favour of the winter 378/7 b.c., j)ointing out the 
intimate relations in which the regime of the npoeSpoi stands to tlie federal 
constitution of the revived Athenian League. P. Cloche too depends to some 
extent on epigraphical evidence in his di.scus.sion of the powers of the Boi/X?; 
in the fifth and fourth centuries E.C., as well as in his article on the treaty 
of 357 between Athens and Thrace, the text of which survives in /.fV. ii.- 120. 
J. J. E. Hondius e.xamiues to kolv'ov ypap.p.aTelov as found in literature and 
inscriptions and its relation to to X^j^iapytKov ypap-paTelov. di^tinguishing the 
various meanings borne by the phrase. P. A. Phourikes discusses a decree 
of the dLaao^ of Bendis dated 274 3 i:.c. (’Ap;^. ’E<f>. 1915. 1 ff.) and proves the 
correctne.ss of Fotirmont's attribution to Salainis of a similar decree (I.G. ii. 
620), upon which he comments fully in a separate article. I have been unable 
to consult D. Comparetti's es.say referred to below in connexion with J'liarsalus, 
E. K. Harzbecker's dissertation *■* on the Eleusinian accounts of 329 8 b.c., 
and A". Alarstrand's work on the Peiraeus arsenal, in which the evidence 
afforded by tlie specifications for Philo's a-Kevodt'jKt) {S.I.G.^ 969) plays an 
important part. 

[I.G. iii.] The Rowan Imperial Period . — In the Christian basilica on the 
bank of the Ilissus G. Soteriou discovered an inscription which he restores 
’loi'A,iai’o[?] E6/3[ao-TO'? ; dy(oi'o0€T>j]aa<; diredr)K[e\. In an interesting yet 
not wholly convincing paper J. Sieveking interprets an Attic relief bearing a 
prominent ''P as a votive of a Roman family re.sident at Athens in memory of 
its dead teacher of Greek, ‘the ypap.p.aTicrT)i<; who. however, in tlie picture 
modestly retires behind the monument, which .serves as a foil to him. of the 
famous organiser of uniform writing in Athens.' i. e. Archinns, Far more 
important is the contribution of P. Graindor. who in recent years has devoted 
himself with extraordinary energy and succc.'js to the cultivation of this field. 
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In a large volume Graindor sets himself to the task of collecting and discussing 
the texts, mostly epigraphical, which help us to date the 208 eponymous 
archons known to us in this period, correcting and revising von Schoeli’er's 
list ; in this work, the value of which is greatly enhanced by the chronological 
table, alphabetical list of archons and index of inscriptions corrected or restored, 
the author touches upon or discusses in detail most of the chronological and 
historical problems raised by the study of Athens under the earlier Roman 
Empire. In a second valuable work on sculptures and inscriptions of this 
period. Graindor deals (p. 38 ff.) with se\-en texts from Athens and Eleusis 
which have hitherto been imperfectly pubhshed if published at all, including 
an epigram of a granddaughter of the historian Arrian, a text which relates to 
the family of the sophist Isaeus, and a rescript of Gallienus referring to Eleusis ; 
a later section (p. 81 ff.), entitled ‘ Contributions to the history of Herodes 
Atticus and of his father,' deals with the fortune and the will of Herodes’ 
father, the beginnings of his own career, his relations to AHdius Cassius, and 
two Eleusinian inscriptions erected by him. In a long and detailed article 
Graindor deals with the Attic ephebia imder the Empire, examining separately 
each of the festivals, whether peculiar, to the ephebi or open to a wider circle, 
which by their contests ‘ contributed in large measme to throw into relief the 
eminently sporting character taken by the ephebia at Athens under the Empire,’ 
and passing on to inquire into the nature and organisation of the Atoyeveiov 
(p. 220 ff.). How far the author rests upon epigraphical materials in his 
discussion of ‘ Augustus and Athens ’ I cannot say, as this article ^9^ is 
inaccessible to me.^''- 


III. The P£LOPO>rx£SE 

[I.G. iv.] A herm inscribed 'HpoiS//? ivddoe TrepieTTUTet, discovered in 
1 91 9 in a torrent-bed at Corixth, gives us our first identified portrait of Herodes 
Atticus, and a b.-f. vase of the sixth century, found in Etruria but of 
Corinthian fabric, affords clear eHdence for the Corinthian use of eVt as equiva- 
lent to eo-Tt. At SiCYox an inscribed Roman lamp has come to light. 
Other recent discoveries include an archaic temple-boundary and a metrical 
epitaph from the en\'irons of Argos.^®® M'. Yollgraff has published ^®’^ a 
fragmentary Argive votive inscription of the fourth century b.c. as well as an 
improved te.xt of a well-known decree of the Dionysiac rexvlrai discovered 
in 1861 {I.G. iv. 558), and some further notes i®® on an Argive record unearthed 
by himself in 1902 and 1901 {B.C.H. xxxiii. 171 ff), criticising two restorations 
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proposed by F. Bechtel, who also deals with a passage in another docu- 
ment of the same provenance (ibid. 451). F. Hiller von Gaertringen has 
restored a passage in a decree honouring a citizen of Aegeae in Cilicia. A. 
Boethius’ careful work on the Argive calendar comprises four chapters, 
dealing with (1) the time of the Nemean festival, (2) the Argive months, (3) the 
Heraea, and (4) a survey of the Argive year. A. Salac’s discussion of texts 
from Argos and the Heraeum (I.G. iv. G20, 527) is inaccessible to me. 

The discoveries made at the Asclepieum near Epidauru.s by P. Kav%'adias 
have excited keen interest and aroused much discmssion. Among them is a 
complete new stele of the fourth century b.c. recording cures and other mirachs 
wrought at the sanctuary ; its 137 lines mnst have contained some twentv-five 
narratives ; and though long usage of the stone as a threshold has made more 
than half of these illegible, those which can be read are of remarkable variety 
and interest. Two considerable fragments have also been added to one of 
the two previously known TrtcaAre? of this type (I.G. iv. 952 ). These finds 
have been briefly siunmarised by S. R[einach] and somewhat more fullv bv 
the present writer.^' Kayvadias also publGhed in 1921 five inscriptions, 
discovered in 1918 and 1919, under the title ' The Achaean League according to 
inscriptions from the excavations of Epidaurus.’ The first is a decree of 
112 B.c. granting honours and privileges to an Epidaurian, Archelochiis, for his 
success in a dii)loniatic mission on which he secured for his native citv friend- 
ship and alliance with Rome. The second (p. 124 fi.) has the heading f-leo?. 

’Ayadd. ^o^oypdcpoi ’Aj^aiav o! rbv vopov rdi 'TyieLat OevT€<;, followed 
by the names and cities of the vo/u.oypd(f)oi. The inscription can be dated in 
or soon after 227 b.c. and is palaeographically intere.sting as affording, according 
to Kavvadias, our latest e.xample of o-ro(;y;?;S<)p-writing and a system of pimctu- 
ation by means of blank spaces : its main value, however, consi.sts in the light 
it throws on the institution of the vofioypd(f>oi in the Achaean League, known to 
us otherwise only from a decree found at Magnesia on the Maeander, on the 
cities represented on the board of vopoypd(f)ot and on the number appointed by 
each. The third text (p. 128 ff.) i.s the eagerly-awaited docunnmt referred to 
in my last Bibliography (.J.H.S. xli. 57) and in a .short article by C. 11. ’Weller 
on ■' An Ancient League of Xations ’ ; it is compo.sed of eight fragments — the 
three longest discovered in 1918, the remaining five a quarter of a centurv 
earlier (I.G. iv. 924)— and, as interpreted by Kavvadias, contains a law of 
223 B.C.. regulating the new .situation in the Achaean League cau.-.ed by its 
alliance with Macedon and modifying its constitution with a view to .safe- 
guarding the intere.sts of the new allies and giving the Macedonian kings the 
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right of intervention during the koivo<{ iroXefio^;, i. e. the Cleomenic War, in the 
internal affairs of the League and especially in the acti\’ities of its avveSpiov. 
The writing sur\dving on the reverse side of one of the large fragments Kavvadias 
regards as belonging to the treaty of peace concluded at this time between the 
Eleans and the Achaeans. The fourth text, found in 1919 (p. 119 ft’.), is 
possibly a fragment of the treaty admitting Epidaurus to the Achaean League 
in 21;5, 2 n.c., but is surpassed in interest by the fifth (p. 151 ft’.), which records 
on the obverse the verdict of an arbitral tribunal appointed about 212 B.c. 
to settle the frontier between Epidaurus and Arsinoe (Methana), and on the 
reverse the names of fourteen arbitrators representing the city of Thelpusa. 
The above interpretation of the principal document of the group has been 
accepted, it woidd seem, by E. Ziebarth,i-i but has been vigorously and success- 
fully combated by H. Swoboda and Li. Wilcken. The former,^-- accepting 
the main conclusions of Kavvadias regarding the other four documents, though 
proposing in No. 2 IlaTpei/? (citizen of Pat-rae) in 1. 18 and ’Aa)(ev^ or 
’Ao-;^(t)eu9 (citizen of Aschium) in 1. 28, shows that Kavvadias had overlooked 
the discussions of the earlier fragments {I.G. iv. 921) by Wilhelm and by 
Wilcken as well as the most recent works on the Achaean League, opposes 
a number of objections to his interpretation of the text, and argues that it 
is in reality ' the foundation-charter of the Hellenic League founded by Anti- 
gonus Doson, or, more accurately, the decree or law of the Achaean League 
ratifying the arrangements relative to the formation of the League.’ L". 
Wilcken, on the other hand, regards the docmnent, of wliich he gives a more 
accurate reading and a fuller restoration, as containing the (twOPikui concluded 
at the Isthmus, probably in the spring of 302 b.c., between Antigonus Mono- 
phthalmus and the Hellenic Union founded by him (Pint. Bern. 25) for the 
purpose of maintaining peace among its members and the prosecution of a 
vrnited war against Cassander. Thus he interprets the Kotvo^ 7 roXe/ro? of 
the inscription, which Swoboda and Kavvadias identify with the Cleomenic 
War, while the i3aai\el<i repeatedly mentioned are Antigonus Monophthalmus 
and Demetrius Poliorcetes according to Wilcken’s interpretation, Antigonus 
Doson and Philip \ according to that of Swoboda. Of the remaining seven 
texts excavated in 1918-20 and published i-‘ by Kavvadias, a dedication to 
’ Upa Apyeia Ail 'Nepeirp •TraTploL<; OeoTf (Xo. 11), an inscribed statue-base of 
Marcu.s Aurelius (Xo. 13), and a similar inscription on the same base, which 
was turned upside down and back to front to support a statue of Severus 
Alexander (Xo. 14), call for special attention. A. Wilhelm restores i-® an 
Epidaurian document of about 218 b.c. relating to Philip "N’ of Macedon, and 
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W. Volgrali proposes a new reading and interpretation of two lines in the 
paean of Is}dlus, of which J. U. Powell gives a general appreciation. 

{I.G. V.] A. N. Skias has published a group of eleven te.xts, ranging 
from the archaic period to Roman Imperial times, which were brought to light 
during E. R. Fiechter’s excavation of the Amyclaeum in Lacoxia ; we may 
also notice P. Wolters’ account i®- of the visit paid by Cyriac of Ancona to 
Taenarum and F. Bechtel’s discus.sion of a iJeculiarity found in the speech 
of Geronthrae. The word ^(opneta. which occurs in the mystery-inscription 
{I.G. V. 1. 1390) of Andania in Messexia, has been defended by F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen against the scepticism of some modern scholars. Xo new 
inscriptions have come to light in Arc.vdia, but T. Kalen has made valuable 
contributions i®® to the interpretation of the Tegean building-inscription {I.G. 
V. 2. 6), R. Thurneysen and E. Fraenkel have di.scu.s.sed variou.s questions 
of the Arcadian dialect, particularly tho.se raised by in.scriptions of Tegea 
(iS.Z.G.® 306), Mantinea (I.G. v. 2. 202) and Orchomenus (ibid. 313),^®® and 
F. von Hiller has dealt in detail with a well-known decree of Stymphalus 
(ibid. 351). 

[I.G. vi.] In a discussion on the topography of Elis A. X. iskias inserts 
two new epitaphs from Lasion in the Elean highlands. Olympia is the reputed 
provenance of a golden bowl recently accpiircd by the Boston Mu.seum. 
bearing on the outer rim in Corinthian letters of the .seventh or early sixth 
century b.c. the legend cpio/reXtSat aviOei’ 'HpavXeta?. Que.stions of Elean 
dialect are dealt with by F. Bechtel and E. Schwyzer.^''® A fragment of an 
inscribed epistyle from Aegium is the sole contribution of Achaea. 

IV. Cextral axd Xortherx Greece 

[LG. vii.] B. Leonardos continues to render invaluable service to the 
study of the inscriptions from the sanctuary of Ampliiaraus at Gropes, pub- 
lishing twenty-five grants of irpo^evia, twenty-two of which are made by 
the Boeotian Confederation and recorded in the Boeotian dialect, while the 
re.st (Xos. 100, 103. 117), emanating from the Oropians. are written in the 
Koivi] : elsewhere he reports on the e.xcavations of 1919 and 1920. during 
which some minor epiigraphical finds were made, including the signature of 
a .sculptor Pheidias, perhaps a de.scendant of his famou.s namesake. E. Preuner 
subjects to a clo.se scrutiny the li.st of victors in the Great Amphiaraia 
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{I.G. vii. 414), wMch he attributes to the year 335 b.c., and discusses the 
relation het-n-een the programme of this festival and that of the Panathenaea. 
K. Brugmann has called attention to the Boeotian word TriTevoy, which 
occurs in a Thespian decree, and E. Scliwyzer has commented on a dedica- 
tion from Thebes (I.G. ^^i. 3682). The epigraphical discoveries made, mostly 
in 1903, at the sanctuary of the Ptoion in Boeotia have been pubhshed 
by L. Bizard. A votive inscription, dated by the editor between 554 and 
539 B.c. and consisting of five iambic lines in the Attic dialect though with 
some Dorisms, was set up by Alcmeonides^ son of Alcmeon, to celebrate a 
victory won in the chariot-race at the Panathenaea, and a second, of which a 
preliminary pubhcation appeared in 1892, records a dedication of Hip- 
parchus, son of the Athenian tp-ant Peisistratus : of the ten remaining 

texts the most interesting are tliat on the base of a sculptured group by Tisi- 
crates of Sicyon representing Heracles and the boar (Xo. 5), part of the rephes 
of Thisbe and another city to the decopol sent from Acraephia to invite their 
participation in the Ptoi'a (Xo. 9), and the well-preserved airoXo^/ia of an 
ugonothetes of the Ptoia in the first century B.c., comprising a list of wtors, 
the names of the states which shared in the sacrifice, and a summarv of accounts 
(Xo. 10). 

[I.G. viii.] Several valuable texts from Delphi have been published for 
the first time and marked progress has Been made in the restoration of others 
already imperfectly loiown. To M. Holleaux we owe a careful edition of 
a decree of Chaeronea in honour of Amatokos, the Thracian commander of an 
auxihary force in the army which enabled Sulla to conquer Mithridates’ generals 
in Greece; it reveals several new facts relative to the first Mithridatic War, 
the attitude of the Thracian king Sadalas, and the strategy of Sulla in 87 and 
86 B.c. A. Pias.sart has published, with an exhau.stive commentary on the 
chronological, geographical and religious cpiestions involved and indexes of 
geographical and personal names, the eleven extant fragments of the lengthy 
list of Delphian O^copoSoKoi, dating from the second centmy b.c., of which 
only a small portion was previously published. Eeplat's reconstruction 
of the Chian altar owes much to the ‘ lettres d'a.ssemblage ’ inscribed upon its 
.stones. E Bourguet discusses i-'* two fifth-centurv Ar-give dedicatioms, of 
which fragments survive, and attempts to reconstruct the bases on which 
they were engraved ; he also deals with the base of Aristaeneta as an illus- 
tration of the methods and defects of H. Pomtow. a number of whose errors 
are corrected in a valuable paper bv A. Wilhelm, containing restorations of 
or notes on twelve Delphian texts. P. Fournier reopens the discussion of 
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tlie inscription from the stadiinn, wliich he dates about 410 B.c. and reads 
To(i') veoivov fie (f>dpev if tov Bpofiov, ‘ defense de faire sortir du Stade le vin 
nouveau,’ and T. Honiolle deals afresh with the fascinating problem of 
the inscription on the base of the Delphian charioteer, reviewing the various 
theories and restorations propoxmded and maintaining that the attribution 
of the earlier dedication to Gelo and of the later to his brother Polyzalus nuist 
be regarded as demonstrably correct. H. Ponitow studies in detail the 
votive offering set up by the Pharsahans in 340—4 B.c., representing Achilles 
mounted and Patroclus on foot : to this he assigns a base bearing a dedicatory 
inscription and the signature of two sculptors from Atrax, over which was later 
engraved a dedication of a statue of the Emperor Claudius 801 .4). 

He has also pubhslied i®- a fifth and concluding series of ‘ Delphische Xeu- 
funde ’ with addenda and corrigenda. In the first section he draws up a chrono- 
logical list of the extant bases of statues of Romans erected at Delphi, from 
that of M.’ Acilius Glabrio in 190 b.c. to that of Xero in a.d. 54, and discusses 
twenty texts (Xo. 138-154) engraved on some of these. Xext come ten other 
texts relating to Romans (155-102a), the most interesting of which is the 
latter part, sixty-three lines in length, of a previously unpublished law of 
100 B.c. dealing with piracy (150). The third section comprises eighteen of 
the thirty-five documents engraved at a later period on the monument erected 
in honour of Aemilius Paulus (103-179) ; most record grants of irpo^evla and 
other honours, but there are also two manumissions (171-2) and a fragment 
of an arbitral decision referring to the Daulian schools (170). Twenty-three 
farther miscellaneous te.xts are added (79a., 180-200a), and the article closes 
with a number of important corrections in the readings or restorations of 
previously known inscriptions. Among the recent accessions to Greek litera- 
ture surveyed by J. U. Powell are the hymns discovered at Delphi, and 
K. Praechter takes three Delphian texts 8GS) of tlie second century after 

Christ in honour of Taurus, Bacchius, Xicostratus and others as the starting- 
point of a detailed discussion i®* of middle Platonism with special reference to 
Xicostratus. Inscriptions also play a large part in P. Cloche's examination i®® 
of the names and numbers of the vaotroioi in se.ssion from 31G to 327 n.C. and 
the effect produced in the several states by the creation of the Tapiai in 339 : 
the same is true of F. Stahlin's discussion of Phthiotis and the peace between 
Philip Y and the Aetolians, and, presumably, of 51. A. Levi's essay on the 
chronology of the Aetolian generals from 221 to 1G8 b.c.. which I have been 
unable to consult. Two difficult phrases in the Labyadae-inscription {S.I.G.'- 
438) — dvrl Fereof (1. 45) and eV rolf iviavTolf (1. IGl) — are interpreted 
by E. Fraenkel.^®®. 
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[I.G. ix.] E. Schwyzer comments on the inscription recording the 
av^TToXireia between Stiris and iledeon in Phocis {I.G. ix. 1. 32), E. hlac- 
kenzie discnsses the form hapecnai (= apicrdat) which occurs in the charter 
of the colonv at hTaupactus found at Oeanthea in Ozolian Loceis {ibid. 334), 
and E. Kalinka appends to an article on the Trojan royal house an 
excursus on the Locrian penance, in which use is made of the famous inscription 
from Tolophon relating to the maidens annually sent to servitude in Troy. 

Thessaly has proved less prolific than in most recent years. N. I. Gianno- 
poulos has published a batch of eighteen inscriptions of the early Christian 
period found at Phthiotic Thebes. F. Bechtel has explained two river- 
names which occur in the record of a frontier dispute found at Melitea {I.G. 
ix. 2. 20-j). In the rocky slopes to the west of Pharsalus is a cave, from the 
mouth of which come two inscriptions published by X. I. Giannopoulos. a 
short fifth-centurv votive, already known, the last part of which is unin- 
telligible, and a long epigram of twenty hexameter lines, beginning with a 
welcome to the visitor and proceeding to enumerate the divine beings to whom 
the place is sacred and the good gifts they have severally bestowed upon 
Pantalces, who had planted and adorned the spot. I regret that D. Oom- 
paretti's discussion of these inscriptions is out of my reach. C. D. Buck 
has proposed to read rol ayvtdrai (nom.) in place of roc Wyvcdrac (dat.) 
in another Pharsalian text {I.G. ix. 2. 241). A stele from Gomphi published ^ 
by Comparetti contains the reply of an Egyptian oracle to the priestess of a 
women's 0[aao‘;, and is interesting if not unique inasmuch as the ends of the 
lines and the whole of one line are left unengraved, probably because the sacred 
manuscript which contained the divine words was partly damaged and the copy 
on stone reproduced it as closely as possible. A decree of Gonni incorporating 
an Attic decree of the second century relative to the Eleusinia and the Mysteries 
has been fully discussed bv P. Foucart, whose comments on the dempLa and 
on the festivals is of great value for Attic heortology. An insignificant frag- 
ment from lolcus appears,^”® together with several Byzantine inscriptions, in 
an article by Giaimoimulos on the Byzantine buildings of the district of 
Demetrias. 


y. Epirus, Macedoxia, Thrace, Scythia 

[I.G. X.] A fourth mosaic inscription relating to the building of the 
Christian ba.nlira at Nicopolis in Epirus has been uncovered in its outer narthex 
by A. Philadelpheus,!®^ and a group of texts, most of them very late, from 
Janina. Apollonia and elsewhere has been published by B. Pace. G. Kazarow 
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has given us a relief of Mithra -ravpoKTovo'i with an inscri[)tion, almost 
entirely illegible, discovered KAV. of Prilep in Macedonia. Under the title 
‘ AniphipoUtan Studies ’ P. Perdrizet discusses several questions lelative 
to the history and epigraphy of Amphipolis and as.sigus to that town the sale- 
catalogue {S.I.G.- 832) copied at Lakovikia. C. Picard publishes a fresh 
text, dating probablv from the early fifth century, of the correspondence between 
Abgar Y of Edessa in Osrlioene and Je.sus Christ, which " became a kind of 
talismanic uniting, to which was increasingly attributed in the Christian world 
a magical protective virtue not onlv for individuals but also for cities ’ (]>. 13). 
The present copy, engraved on the gateway of Philiiipi by which the Via 
Egnatia entered the city from the east, is composed of nine fragments of 
Abgar's letter and three of Chri.st's reply, written in larger and more widely 
spaced characters ; five other epigraphical copies, more or less mutilated, 
survive, but the Philippian version is the first from a city-gate and contains 
some points of special interest, which are fully dealt with by the editor, who 
also discusses in detail the source and significance of the docmueut. G, Seure 
republishes the two inscribed cups of Alexandrovo in Thrace, and the 
inscriptions recording the Thracian cult of Zbelsurdos are collected and 
examined by C. F. Lehinaim-Haupt. Of the unpublished inscriptions 
copied by Sestini towards the close of the eighteentli century in Constan- 
tinople and the Prince's Islands, three are of the tenth century or later and 
the other two are not of special interest ; similarly the thirteen unpublished 
or little known documents from Constantinople discussed i®® by J. Ebersolt 
are of value for Byzantine rather than for Hellenic studies, and the same is 
true of all .save one of those dealt with by K. Lehmann-IIartleben.^'*® I have 
not yet seen the third volume of G. Mendel's catalogue of the sculptures in 
the Constantinople Museum, ileiition must also be made of A. von Domas- 
zewski's re-examination of the inscription of the ‘ Serpent Column ' erected 
at Delphi after the Persian AVar and now standing in the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople. From Scvthia there is still little to report, as archaeological 
investigation is apparently suspended for the present owing to political and 
economic conditions. A belated reference must, however, be made to a work 
of the utmo.'^t importance which appeared at Petrograd in 1910 but is hardly 
yet obtainable in this country, the second and greatly enlarged edition of the 
first volume of B. Latyschev's collection of the Greek and Latin inscriptions 
of South Eus,sia. It contains those of Tyras, Olbia, Chersone.sus and other 
settlements from the Danube to the Bosporan kingdom. Of the 751 texts 
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69 are in Latin and five bilingual; the remaining 677 are in Greek and belong 
mostlj to Olbia (Nos. 20-324) and Chersonesus (340-667). Latyschev has 
incorporated in this new edition the results of all the discoveries and discussions 
of the thirty-one years which had elapsed since the first issue of the volume, 
adding 302 texts, of which sixty-seven are here published for the first time. 
M. Rostovtzefi: has utilised epigraphical materials in his masterly history 
of South Russia as well as in his short survey of archaeological work in that 
field from 1912 to 1917. M. Ebert’s account of South Russia from the 
earliest times down to the invasion of the Hrnis is accompanied by a ‘ Quellen- 
angabe ’ (pp. 378-415) in which references to inscriptions play a considerable 
part. 

VI. The Islands of the Aegean 

[I.G. xi.J Although additions to the inscriptions of Delos have been few 
in number, French scholars have devoted themselves with good results to the 
task of exploiting the epigraphical riches of the island for architectural, topo- 
graphical and historical purposes. F. Durrbach has published the first 
instalment of a selection of Delian texts, containing se\’enty-five historical 
inscriptions ranging from the seventh century to 166 B.c., in chronological 
order and accompanied by a translation and an ample commentary. The 
same scholar has given us the full extant text of the lepa cTvyypa<j>p of Delos, 
dating from about 300 b.c., which laid down regulations for the lease of sacred 
domains; all the more important parts had previously been published, and 
those which appear here for the first time are unhappily very seriously muti- 
lated and add little to our knowledge. A bilingual text, partially published by 
Roussel but imperfectly explained hitherto, has been identified by E. 
Cuq as a consular lex Gabinia Calpurnia of 58 b.c., be.stowing on Delos 
liberty and exemption from imposts and directing the restoration of the sanc- 
tuaries plundered by the pirates in 69 b.c. C. Picard has made use of epi- 
graphioal materials both in his article -‘’i on the history and organisation of 
the Society of Merchants from Berytus united for the cult of Poseidon — to 
KOLVov Twv ev A;/\ft) HrjpvTLcov UoaeiScoviaarioi/ ipLiropwv Ka\ vavKXijpwv fcal 
eySoxeo>v, to give it its full official title — and in his splendid monograph on the 
Society’s buildings at Delos. G. Glotz has restored a passage {I.G. xi. 203 B, 
11. 10-16) relating to the transport of marble for the Delian theatre in 269 B.c., 
valuable alike for its economic and for its architectural interest, and has dis- 
cussed the chronology of the Dehan archons of 314-302 b.c., reaching results 
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differing slightly from those of Durrbach.’®® Two stamped tiles and a boundary- 
stone of the precinct of Leto are published -o® by R. Demangel, while F. Courby’s 
important article on the three temples in the centre of the sanctuary, the 
temenos of Artemis, and the oiKOi and colonnade of the Xaxians makes con- 
stant reference to the evidence of published inscriptions. J. Hatzfeld examines 
and restores the dedications 'ATroWtovi /cal TraXt/cot? engraved on the Doric 
architraves and the Ionic entablatures of the porticoes of the dyopa of the 
Italians. E. Yallois seeks to determine-*® the nature of the aya\p.a cariied 
annually in procession at the Dionysia and quotes all the texts, published 
and unpublished, which refer to it. T. Homolle traces, by the aid of a 
decree of 1-59 n.c., the career of Eubiilus of Marathon, one of the Athenian 
cleruchs settled on Delos, who in 166 n.c. became envoy and dpytileajpo?, 
and in the next few years held successively the priesthoods of Asclepius, 
DionysiLS and the Great Gods. At the close of his article on Ptolemaeus 
Epigonus M. Holleaux collects and discusses®^- aO the passages in Delian docu- 
ments which refer to a Ptolemy son of Lysimachus. Finally, A. IVilhelm 
throws light on a decree {l.G. xi. 716) relating to Xabis of Sparta and on a 
dedication in honour of an Athenian courtier of Ptolemy X Soter.-^® 

[l.G. xii.] Xo new inscriptions of Rhodes have been published, but 
M. Holleaux maintains against P. Girard the possibility (d a projjosed 
restoration in the Lindian Chronicle, and B, Leonardos makes a number 
of minor corrections in Rhodian inscriptions published in Annuario, ii. 151 if. 
F. Hiller von Gaertringen, who has an unrivalled knowledge of the inscriptions 
of Thera, supports his attribution of a letter of ‘ Iving Ptolemy ' {LG. xii. 
3. 327) to Pliilometor and examines the use of the forms A and A and of the 
Macedonian and Egyptian calendars in Theraean documents of the Ptolemaic 
period. F. Bechtel discusses -^® the long e-sounds in the archaic inscriptions 
of the island and calls attention to the occurrence of the form IIaq(f>oXt-r? in 
Cos as a variant of the common Dorian tribe-name UdprpvXot. E. Fraenkel 
examines the meaning of the phrase uvri i>v/cTb<; in a Coan sacrificial calen- 
dar {S.I.G.^ 1025), and P. Stengel uses the same text to throw light upon 
Greek libations. Except Delos the Cyclades have not proved very produc- 
tive. G. Gerola publishes a group of late Christian inscriptions of Seriphos, 
and P.. Graindor continues his fruitful studies of Cycladic antiquities in an 
article --■* which contains three impublislied texts from Tenos, a decree of 
los, several short inscriptions on stone, lead or jxtttery from Ceos, and a 
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number of valuable comments on or corrections of Cean texts. In an appendix 
to her long account of tbe fortress of Chios, A. K. Sarou prints thirteen 
Greek inscrixAions found -ft-ithin it, only four of which had been previously 
Xniblished. C. Picard’s report on the excavations at Thasos in 1914 and 1920 
includes --® a revised text of the sale-list of the confiscated xwoperty of the 
Thasians and Neopohtans who took the Athenian side in 412—108 b.c. {I.G. 
xii. 8. 263), two fragments of a fourth-centurv enactment regarding mercantile 
relations at sea, a fourth-century manumission by sale to Apollo, six mutilated 
decrees and fifteen dedications; a summary of the thirty-one epitaphs found 
in the course of the excavation is added, but the texts are not given in full. 
J. U. Powell gives an account of the hymn to the Idaean Dactyls from 
Eretria in Euboea {I.G. xii. 9. 259) and B. Leonardos a revised reading 
of a sixth-century epigram of the same city [ibid. 285). An interesting 
discovery made at Carystus is announced but not yet published.--® 

[I.G. xiii.] The only new inscriptions of Crete published during the 
period under review are two from Gortyn edited by D. Comxiaretti,-®® one a 
bou-itrophedon text, unhappily very mutilated, referring to land-mortgage, 
the other a curious decree of the late fifth or early fourth century b.c., iratten 
boustrophedon and stoichedon in Ionic letters, by which a doctor from Tralles 
is appointed to cope with an epidemic at Gortyn, receiving from the state his 
drugs and instruments. J. Loewenthal comments on the Gortynian form 
ipipa, G. X. Hatzidakis upon the name KuTrapto-crtTa? foimd in a Cretan 
dedication {B.C.H. xxvii. 292 ff.), and "W. Yollgrafi ^33 xipon two geographical 
names which occur in a text formerly assigned to Corcyra (I.G. ix. 1. 693) but 
now recognised as being of Cretan origin.'-®* Contributions to the study of 
Cretan inscriptions occur in several worlcs already mentioned. — Murray's 
appreciation of the hymn of the Curetes,®®® the dialect ological articles ®®® of 
E. Schwyzer and F. Bechtel, and Levi’s discussion of Cretan epigrams.®®^ I 
need not here recur to the subject of the pre-Hellenic Cretan script upon which 
I touched above.®®® 


YU. We.sterx Europe 

[I.G. xiv.] Apart from two archaic iascriptions discovered ®®® at Motya 
in Sicily and a curious dedication,®*® ’ATroXXwct xalHafSot? kuI'' A vva, from 
the cave of S. Xicolo at Buscemi, the finds made in the island — at Syracuse,'®** 
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Menae,-'*- Acragas and Palermo — are neither muueroiis nor of especial 
value. Italy has made a somewhat larger and more important contribution. 
At Rhegium (Reggio) a base -was found in 1921 which had borne a bronze 
statue of Gains Norbanus, set up by the Rhegine Sdfioi, probably before the 
fall of the Roman Republic ; a new reading of an archaic fragment from 
Medina (Rosarno) is suggested -*® by F. von Duhn ; at Hippo (Monteleone 
Calabro) excavation has unearthed a stamped tile and an epitaph,-'*^ at 
Briatico a fragment of a tomb-inscription. F. Ribezzo has reopened the 
discussion of a puzzling dialect-inscription from the territory of the Peiicetii 
in Apulia published in 1912 {f!lolta. iv. 200 if.), and G. Calza's account of recent 
work at Ostia contains two inscriptions painted on walls. The interesting 
Greco-.Jewish inscriptions from the catacomb of Montcverde in Rome 
continue to excite interest and comment,-®- and S. Reinach has made a Greek 
metrical epitaph from Rome the starting-point of a full and valuable discus- 
sion of Valentine and Yalentinism. Xo less interesting is a marble cijipus 
adorned with reliefs relating to the worship of the Magna IMater and bearing 
a metrical inscription in elegiac verse, the difficulties of which have not been 
wholly solved by D. Comparetri. Among the inscriptions examined by 
A. Gaiieti in his long article on ‘ The age of the moon employed as a chrono- 
logical element in Roman epigraphy ’ is a Latin inscription of a.d. 2d'.) 
engraved in Greek characters.-®® In a detailed survey of the remains of 
Domitian's Villa on the .\lban Hills G. Lugli republishes -®’ four inscriptions 
found there, while a seal has been discovered -®® at Montana inscribed efTiiyo 
A curious metrical text from Puteoli, consisting of thirteen lines and attribut- 
able to the second century of our era, has been restored and e.xjdained by 
A. Olivieri, who sees in it a hymn to Apis composed by a certain Apion. and 
regards it as an im]3ortaut docmiient for the history of Egyptian religion in 
the Greco-Roman world. H. Diels, however, offers -®® an alternative restora- 
tion and translation, and concludes that the poem commemorates the writei''s 
father and .shows ’ no religious motives save for the fact that he attributes to 
the gods the long and blessed life of his father and regards with awe tlie 
nimiber-play as something wonderful bestowed on men by the gods. The 
level of thi.s science corre.sponds to that of his ver.sification and of his whole 
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point of view.’ I do not know A. Monti’s publication of a Greek Christian 
inscription of Pisauruin (Pesaro) in Unibria. D. M. Robinson describes 
a sixth-century Attic amphora, now at Baltimore, found near Caere and 
bearing the signature of Nicosthenes. But the most remarkable find is that 
from an Etruscan tomb at Banditella, near Marsiliana in the Albegna valley, 
excavated by A. Minto.-®* Among a nmnber of ivory objects was a writing- 
tablet with a Greek alphabet written retrograde along one edge ; the discoverer 
assigns it to the Chalcidian group, dates it from the close of the eighth or, at 
latest, the beginning of the seventh century b.c., and claims that ‘ in view of 
its high antiquity and the perfect preservation and clearness of the letters, 
it may be regarded as the princeps of the model alphabets hitherto discovered 
on Etruscan soil.’ Britain too is represented, for C. R. Peers comments 
on the gnostic talisman found at Carnarvon in 1827 and now preserved in the 
Public Library there. 

YIII. Asia Minor 

B. Pace’s account of the travels of Domenico Sestini in Asia ilinor 
(1779-92) deals especially with the insciiptions which he copied : twenty-five 
of these appear under his name in the C.I.G. and five others from the copies 
made by other travellers; the remaining twelve, published by Pace, include 
a fragment of an epitaph ( ?) from Scutari, four texts from Cyzicus, and frag- 
ments from Hassiskan (between Cyzicus and Prusa) and Amasia (Paphlagonia). 
F. Cumont’s tribute to the work of P. Fourcade, another early explorer of 
Asia Minor, gives the text of a Pontic inscription {C.I.G. 4179) and refers to an 
unpublished document in his papers. M’. L. M'estermann's ‘ tentative recon- 
struction, in general outline, of the system of the land-registers of the royal 
domain of the Seleucids,’ rests primarily upon an examination of inscriptions 
of Didyma {O.G.I. 225), Ilium {ibid. 221) and Sardis {Am. Journ. Arch. xvi. 
11 ff.). From Caria we may note three epitaphs of Caunus,-®® an Ionic epigram 
on a statue-base at Halicarnassus published-™ by U. von Mllamowitz, who 
calls attention to its curious dialogue form and the beauty of its uniting, and 
A. AVilhelm's restoration of the word -sjrvx^poXovaiov { frigidarium) in a text 
of Lagina {B.C.H. xliv. 89 f.). The section of the great work on Miletus 
which deals with the Xymphaeum contains two inscriptions edited by 
H. Dessau, a Latin text on the lover architrave and a Greek on the upper 
recording the adornment of the building cat tS)v Oeicov Bmpeicov in a.d. 241—4. 
Tiie section on the northern market and the port on Lion Bay closes with a 
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chapter by A. Rehm comprising one Latin and five Greek inscriptions. One 
of these, the decree of about 450 b.c. imposing penalties on political trans- 
gressors {S.I.G.^ 58), has already attracted much attention ; the others are an 
epigram inscribed on a marble lion (25-21 B.c.), the base of a statue of Domitian, 
an altar of Poseidon and a group of six graffiti. The famous /roXTrot-inscrip- 
tion {S.I.G.^ 57) continues to evoke comment and correction, as does also 
a third-century text now in the I^ouvre {S.I.G.^ 660). A late Hellenistic 
epigram leads B. HaussouUier into an interesting discussion of the sanctuary 
and cult of Dionysus at Miletus and of the epigraphical texts relating thereto. 
Apart from Vollgraff’s comments on a metrical epitaph and Westermann's 
examination, already referred to, of the deed of sale of the village of Pannus 
(O.G.I. 225), only B. HaussouUier has dealt with the inscriptions of Didyma. 
In one article he scrutinises, by the aid of five published texts, the con- 
structional work carried on in and round the temple from 176/5 to 172/1 B.c., 
and in an appendi.x discusses the manner in which the oracle was con.sulted ; 
in a second,’’'® in which four texts are pubUshed for the first time, he shows that 
some adjustment is needed in the accepted dating of the list of eponymous 
stephanephori for the early part of the fir-st century b.c., completes and corrects 
a dedication of 54/3 and examines the effect of the Piratic War on Didyma; 
and in a third he summarises our knowledge of the Sacred Way from 
Miletus to Didyma and deals with two new and valuable documents of the 
second century b.c., in which the reconstruction and maintenance of the Sacred 
Way play a large part. In this connexion he has some valuable remarks on 
ancient road-budding and the relevant inscriptions (p. 93 f.). A IVilhelm 
discusses the text, purport and historical significance of the letter addressed 
to the city of Amyzon by a king Antiochus, whom he identifies with 
Antiochus III, and offers 2 ®- a new reading and interpretation of a letter from 
Orophernes of Cappadocia to Priene. From Lydia there is little of note to 
record save the above-mentioned fascicule of the hiscriptiones Graecae ad res 
Romanas pertinentes and C. Picard’s monumental work on Ephesus and 
Claros, which makes full use of the epigraphical materials. The same indefatig- 
able scholar reports provisionally on his researches in the district of Teos, 
E. Schwv’zer suggests interpretation of a phrase in the best-known 

inscription from that town {S.I.G.^ 38), A. J. Evans ^®® illustrates a Greco- 
Roman relief of the TavpoKa6d->\ria, found at Smyrna and now in Oxford, and 
T. Reinach proposes “®'' a new reading in an epigram of Sardi.s [LG. Rom. iv. 
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1510) : A Cuny and A. E. Cowley have contributed to the study 
of the Lydo-Araniaic bilingual text from Sardis. 2 ®° Turning to Mysia we must 
note G. Corradi’s article®®^ on the functions of the Pergamene aa-Tvvofxoi, 
C. Picard’s restoration and explanation of an inscritAion of Pergamum 
(C.I.G. 3538) recording an oracle of Clarian Apollo, C. Michel’s discussion,®®® 
vith one important conjectural alteration, of the decree of Scepsis {O.G.I. 6) 
evoked by Antigonus’ letter (ibid. 5), a note by E. Nachmanson on a text of 
Cyzicus (S.I.G.^ 'i'9S), and W. VollgrafE's re-examination ®®® of the earliest 
Cyzicene decree (ibid. 4). Bithyxia is represented by T. Homolle’s provisional 
publication ®®® of an important decree of Prusa honouring a Macedonian, 
reTayfievo^ mpart^ybi rcov /cad’ ’EWijaTTovTov rorrcov, for political, religious 
and economic services to the city, probably c. 189 b.c. Xor has Phra'gia 
proved much more prolific. Of N. A. Bees’ two contributions to Christian 
epigraphv one ®®^ falls outside the scope of this review, the other ®®® presents 
a new reading of a text of Iconium prexhously published ®®® by J. R. S. Sterrett 
and by H. S. Cronin. In a valuable essay AV. M. Calder restores, translates 
and discusses the epitaph of Julius Eugenius, bishop of Laodicea Combusta, 
adds a metrical epitaph of Severus and Eugenirrs, and argues that the latter 
was the successor of the former in the episcopate and that both monuments 
were simultaneously dedicated about a.p. 340. Galatia is represented by 
sevei'al contributions to the text and history of the Monumentum Ancyranmn. 
Foremost among these is E. Kornemann’s book on the Mausolemn of 
.Augustus, the history of the Res gestae and the literary character of the inscrip- 
tion, concluding that ‘ the Res gestae, however slight they naturally were at 
the start, were from the very outset an integral part of the monumental building 
on the Campus Martins ’ (p. iii.) ; we must also note H. Malcovati’s edition 
in the Corpus Scriptoruin Latinonun Paravianum, and the brief critical surveys 
of recent work on the i\Ionumentum by F. Koepp ®®® and A. ^'on Preinerstein.®®^ 
To A. Salac we owe the first illustrated publication of three Sinopean epitaphs 
now at Constantinople, two of them metrical and the third bilingual : to two 
of the.-e D. M. Robinson has added ®®® useful comments and corrections. T. 
Reinach discusses the epigram on the funeral-stele of Chelidon of Zela in 
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PoxTUS, and G. de Jerphanion, assisted by W. M. Eam.say and H. Gregoire, 
makes additions and corrections to published texts from Pontus and Cappa- 
docia. An event of outstanding importance is the publication of a second 
part of the Tituli Asiae Minoris^^ edited by E. Kalinkn, containing the Greek 
inscriptions of ivestern Lycia : this affords a ivelcome proof that, despite the 
obstacles opposed by the present economic crisis, the ^'ienna Academy lias not 
abandoned the task for ivhich preparations have .so long been in progress and 
of which the fulfilment began with the issue, in 1901, of the Lycian texts in 
the native script. The present section comprises 395 Greek inscriptions, of 
which no fewer than 148 appear here for the first time. To J. L. Stocks’ 
essay on the Epicurean text from Oenoanda I have already referred. B. Pace 
publishes four Lycian inscriptions now in the Adalia Museum, as well as some 
twentv-five dedications and epitaphs copied in Lycia, and M. Holleaux sup- 
ports, in opposition to E. von Stern, his view that Xlro\efxalo<; 6 \vaiij.dxov, 
also called ’EirLyovo'i, prince of Telmessus (O.G.1. 55), is the son of Lysimachus 
and Arsinoe daughter of Ptolemy I Soter. A. S. Diamandaras gives a 
revised text of an epitaph from Megiste (C.I.G. 4301 d.). B. Pace also pub- 
lishes seven texts of Pawpeylia, now at Adalia, one of which is a decree 
honouring Caecilia Tertulla iepaaa/xevrjv ’Ioo[\ta^] "EeiSaaTPi^ kuI 0e[d?] 
upXr]yiTiSo<; Tai^[i;?], thirty-nine inscriptions (including seven Latin and one 
modern) from the coast between Attalea and Side,®^® and several Byzantine 
bullae , as well as twenty-five Greek inscriptions,^!^ mostly honorary or 
votive, from Pednelissus in Pisidia : D. Comparetti has dealt separately 
with the longest and most interesting document from that site, conferring 
honours and distinctions on a priestess. R. Mouterde publishes twenty- 
four inscriptions from Tarsus, Adana, Mopsuestia and other sites in Cilicia, 
now collected in the Museum at Adana ; fourteen of them are new and several 
(Kos. 4-G, 10) pos.se.ss considerable value. Further notes on some of these 
texts have been added by Mouterde and E. Michon.®!** 

IX. Further A.sia 

L’. Mago's work dealing with the text inscribed on the monument of 
Antiochus of Commagene on the summit of the Xemrud Hagh is still out of 
mv reach. Among the objects described in X. Giron's epigraphical notes 
are a ring of uncertain provenance inscribed evTvxi 6 ({>optov, a Greek silver 
amulet of the fourth or fifth century with magical signs and invocation, an 
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inscribed Byzantine cross from Aleppo, and four texts from Scythopolis and 
the environs of Damascus. R. Mouterde publishes eighteen inscriptions, 
one of them in Latin, including a group of epitaphs of the first century of our 
era from Arethusa. Emesa (Homs) and other places in Emesene, an epitaph 
from Isrye, N. of Palmyra, two texts from Jibrin (E. of Aleppo), a sixth-century 
building-record from Berytus, and a graffito and a building-inscription from the 
northern Lebanon ; he also suggests a neW’ reading of an important text from 
Antilebanon. J. B. Chabot edits a selection of inscriptions, Greek and 
Palmyrene, from Palmwa ; the texts are not printed, though a number of the 
original stones are reproduced in the plates, but translations into French, 
accompanied by the necessary comments, are woven into a narrative of 
Palmyrene history. E. Cuq discusses 3-® Julius Priscus, the colleague of 
Timesitheus as prefect of the Praetorian Guard under Gordian, mentioned in 
inscriptions of Palmjna {l.G. Rom. iii. 1033) and of Philippopolis in the Hauran 
{ihid. 1202), and distinguishes him from a namesake who, according to a text 
of Phihppopolis (Rev. Arch. xii. (1908), 47-4), held the same office under the 
Philips. The contribution of Heliopolis (Baalbek) is almost negligible, but 
the work on Damascus by C. Watzinger and K. "Wulzinger published by the 
Germano-Turkish ‘ Denkmalschutz-Kommando ’ includes a careful examination 
of the building-inscriptions of the temple of Juppiter Damascenus and nine 
unpublished texts from various spots in the city.®^® F. H. Weissbach has given 
a full accoimt of the Greek inscriptions at the mouth of the Lycus (Nahr- 
el-Kelb). The archaeological collection of the University of St. Joseph, now 
incorporated in the Beyrout Museum, contained fourteen inscriptions on stone 
as well as three small inscribed objects.^® A dedication Tiiy?; 'A Sptarp? n 6 [T/j]a 9 
from Berrtus, a Sidonian epitaph, a votive inscription to Baal Marcod and 
Poseidon from Deir el-QaPa, and a dedication to Zeus from Byblus are edited 
by R. Mouterde and R. de Mesnil. The French archaeological missions to 
Sidon and to T^e have discovered and pubhshed a number of grave-c?^p?',®®^ 
two amphora-handles and various other texts.®*® The completion of the 
publication of the Greek and Latin inscriptions collected in Syria by the 
Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions is an achievement which 
must cause legitimate pride to that University and to the members of those 
expeditions, as it assuredly confers a boon on all epigraphists. W. K. Prentice 
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has brought to a close the section dealing with North S\Tia by publishing 
the sixty-three Greek inscriptions of the Djebel Sim'an, of which only six were 
previously kno-ivn, while E. Littmann and D. Magie have completed that on 
South Syria by giving us the 130 Greek and two Latin texts of the Ledja, 
mostly building-records and epitaphs, of which 103 appear here for the first 
time. Each volume is provided with the ample indexes essential to its useful- 
ness. From Palestine also there is much to report. The excavations of 
N. Slousch at Tiberias (El-Hammam) have brought to light two inscribed 
sarcophagi,®^® and D. G. Hogarth has published ®®^ three texts, of which two 
are honorary inscriptions of the fir-st century a.d., discovered at Ascalon. In 
a paper ®®® which is inaccessible to me, W. J. Moulton corrects and comments 
on a text of Caesarea ; E. Xachmanson proposes ®®® a restoration of an inscrip- 
tion from Joppa relating to Antoninus Pius. P. Thomsen, who in the past has 
rendered valuable service to Palestinian studies, has compiled a Corpus ®^® 
of the Greek and Latin inscriptions of Jerusalem, prefaced by a useful intro- 
duction tracing the history of archaeological investigation in Jerusalem, 
classifying the inscriptions and indicating their value ; the actual texts, repub- 
lished with bibliography and commentary, number 123, of which rather more 
than half are Latin and most of the Greek date from the fifth or later centuries. 
To these we must add an inscription discovered ®'‘^ on Mount Ophel at Jeru- 
salem in 1914 but not published ®^® until 1920 ; it tells how Theodotus, son of 
Vettenus, priest and chief of the synagogue, built the synagogue for the reading 
of the law and for the teaching of the commandments, and the hostel and the 
chambers and the water-installation, as a lodging for strangers who rerpiired 
it. The text has been discussed by its discoverer, E. 'Weill, ®'^® by T. Reinach,®'*^ 
by C. Clermont-Ganneau,®^® by A. Marmorstein ®^® with special reference to 
the old Rabbinic writings, and, in great detail, by L. H. Vincent ®^^ ; G. M. 
FitzGerald has pronded a convenient survey ®'‘® of the arguments and conclu- 
sions of these scholars regarding the date and significance of the text and the 
relation of this synagogue to that of the libertini mentioned in Acts. vi. 9. 

A mosaic floor has been unearthed at Eleutheropolis, in which the figures 
of spring, summer and earth are indicated by Greek titles. ®J® The ‘ Wissen- 
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schaftliche Veroffentlidiungen des deutsch-turkischen Denkmalschutz-Kom- 
mandos ’ include an account of Sinai by the general editor, T. Wiegand, in 
which are published three late epitaphs and a fragment from Hafir el-‘Audja,®®i 
and a valuable Corpus of the Greek inscriptions of Palaestina Tertia by 
A. Alt,®52 who has also summarised the archaeological and epigraphical work 
carried on in Palestine by Germans during the War.®°® C. Clermont-Ganneau s 
article on the procurators of the province of Arabia makes use of Greek 
inscriptions from Batanea and Sik-en-Xamala, near Petra, and C. Diehhs 
paper on an inscription of Ererouk in Armenia corrects the reading given by 
Strzygowski. 

X. Africa 

I omit the Greek inscriptions of Egypt, on which I report periodically in 
the Journal of Egyplian Archaeology. The remarkable discoveries in the 
CiTenaica published by E. Ghislanzoni and G. Oliverio in the Notiziario 
Archeologico issued by the Italian Colonial Ministry were alluded to in my last 
Bibliography {J.H.S. xli. 65 f.), but call for a somewhat fuller mention. They 
comprise*®^® some signs cut on the top of a milestone of Hadrian on the CiTene- 
Apollonia road, a bilingual milestone of Claudius, two copies of a cipp^is with 
a bilingual inscription of a.d. 71 commemorating the re.storation to the Roman 
people of some ager piiblicus which had been left to Rome by Ptolemy Apion, 
and a group of twelve unpubhshed texts of C}Tene and Berenice, including 
the record of the refounding of Claudiopolis by Claudius Gothicus and an 
honorary inscription erected to Hadrian and Antoninus Pius in the closing 
months of Hadrian's reign.®"® Eleven texts, mostly votive or sepulchral, from 
CHwene, Apollonia, Ptolemais, Teuchira and Berenice were published by 
Ghislanzoni in a preliminary survey ®"® of the work accomplished in this region. 
The inscriptions from Thapsiis,®®® Leptis minor (Lemta).®®^ Carthage,®®® 
Tunis,®®® Thuburnica,®®^ Thugga ®®" and Caesarea (Cherchell) ®®® are all brief, 
and most of them occur on amphora-handles, gems, hiiUae or other small 
objects. Of greater interest is the inscription on a sarcophagus found at the 
ancient Lambiridi, on which J. Carcopino bases a long discussion of African 
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Hermetism.3®' The magnificent volume ^*8 w-hich inaugurates tlie complete 
collection of Latin inscriptions from Algeria and thus practically forms a revised 
edition of the corresponding sections of the C.I.L. contains over 4000 texts, 
among which two are bilingual and ten — from Hippo Regius, Thidjursicu, 
Madauros and elsewhere — Greek (see Index, p. 447). 

Postscript. — Since the foregoing article was in print, the concluding 
section of Thomsen's corpus of the Greek and Latin inscriptions of 
Jerusalem has come into my hands. It contains 149 texts classified as 
epitaphs, ossuary-inscriptions, inscriptions on small objects of metal, stone or 
clay, addenda, and doubtful or spurious te.xts, together with full indexes and 
tables of concordance. I have not yet had access to S. Klein's corpus of 
Jewish inscriptions from Palestine, which, according to Thomsen. is a useful, 
yet by no means flawless, collection of 183 epitaphs and 18 synagogue- 
inscriptions, arranged geographically and accomi)anied by brief comments. 

M-arcus Js. Tod. 


=«■ Rev. Arvh. XV. (1922), 2U ft. 

*** Inscriptions Latines de I'Algiiie. I. 
Inscriptions de la Proconsnlairc, jwir S. 
Gsell. Paris (Champion), 1922. 

Zeits. D. Pal.- Vcrcins, xliv. 90 ff. 


Jiid'sch-Palaslinisflics t'oipus Insrrip- 
tionnm {Ossuar-, Grab- uad Pyna.jojenin- 
srhrijun), Berlin, 1920. 
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MOEE EELICS OF GEAECO-EGYPTIAN SCHOOLS 

Some further h’ght has been thrown on one of the educational problems 
suggested by the ostraka pubbshed in this Journal in 1908 (Vol. XXVIII. 
p. 121) from another ostrakon acquired at Luxor by Dr. Alan Gardiner shortly 
after that date and given by him to me. This, if we may judge by the pecubar 
staining of the surface, is another rebc from the same scholastic rubbish heap 
as most of the ostraka previously described; and it bears a second copy of 
one of the exercises found on them. A comparison of the two copies is 
interesting. 

In the first place, the new ostrakon shows that Xos. XV. and VIII. of 
the- old series belong together. The sherd appears to have been broken in 
two anciently, as the edges of the break are rubbed and dirty, and the two 
pieces are stained differently, as if they had lain in separate parts of the rubbish 
heap; but, though these circumstances helped to prevent their relationship 
being noticed previously, there can be no doubt that the two belong together. 
Their union makes a revision of the transcript, especially along the fracture, 
possible, and also explains some obscure points in the arrangement. 

Copies of the tw6 texts are given : A is the combination of XV. and VIII., 
B the new ostrakon. A is now practically complete, except for a chip off the 
lower left hand-corner ; B has lost a considerable piece on the left, and a smaU 
one on the right, side at the top of the text. 

The rhythmic movement of the whole text points clearly to an attempt, 
though not a very successful one, at iambic trimeters. This was noticed by 
P. Beudel {Qua ratione Graeci liberos docuerint . . . , Munster, 1911, p. 57) in 
regard to the part of A contained in XV., and the completion of the document 
makes it stiU more e\’ident. But there are curious similarities in error, and 
at the same time variants, in the two versions, which render the explanation 
of their relationship difficult. 

The ostraka do not look as if both had been written by the same hand, 
even if allowance is made for the wide margin of variation in a schoolboy’s 
uncials : the letters in B are better formed, compact and vuth firm strokes; 
in A the vviting is large and straggling, badly aligned, and deteriorating as it 
goes on, though part way through his exercise the writer seems to have tried a 
new pen, without improving his results. We may assume as most probable 
that the two copies were made by different scholars. 

They can, however, hardly be independent reproductions of an original 
given to the boys : if a passage had been dictated or recited, which the scholars 
were expected to write out from memory, it would presumably have been 
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continuous in sense and correct in metre, and two boys working independently 
would not have broken off at exactly the same points in the clauses or fallen 
into the same errors of scansion. On the other hand, neither is a sla\dsh copy 
of the other, as may be seen from a detailed comparison. 


PA^ccuiNon poA^Heerc 
-T- - '9 HPiwNreNffoyeerJ'' 

^’6 r*icToNeYCO'**^‘^‘^^ 

P H K eN -r H N r Y N/ki I An* 

^ THTcaNf 

T T)CH r I c ^ YTyT N t> I w M 0 
I rtoMwNTAYy 

T H 

H NTeKAl 

HPANeMnecHjft' 

MAz^TAIAHA^^^'^ 

i^iA-reAo VC re ton 

UioN OJTTOlc I 




0/j/OU.m 


J0NV 




rNAIKtJNNHTCN 

fe V reypeiniAHceiP” 

iKetAN ^Ya^n^NTcaN 

■ HTcuN'e’A N©pai noic kAK*^** 
fTYyHTiceYTYXeE.1 «OMOX«WAj 
:Ai n O CO r H N6 X «*»N e A M Ae I c 

HNjTeKAinONHPiXNg:Mne 

'Aceov^AzerAi AhAmtA 

VT€-aoyc Te tOn^ I o ni 


The combination of the two copies produces a text which may be shown 
thus : 

II\ucr(ra}i’ o IIpop.7;^ei;9 raWa drjplav yevr] 
ovOkv yvvaiKwv 

VI] rov Ata top peyinrov, ev j EupetTriSp? 
elprjKev rrjv yvvaiKelav (pvcnv 

-jravTwv peyiarpv to)v ev av0pa>Trot<; kukcov 
av pev yap eTnrvj^rj xt? evrvxelv ^Lro 

p6')(6(ov Kal TTOvuv ravTTfv e^av 
av S' etV KaKpv re koX iTovppav epirkap 
j(eipd^eTai aTravra Sid reKouf re rov ^Lov 

A {i. e. the writer of text A) corrected his copy at several points : in 1. 4 
he struck out the superfluous e in EcpetTrtSp?, but subsequently replaced it ; 
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in 1. 7 he had missed three words, iv avdpanroLt; KanSyv, which he wrote, upside 
down, at the bottom of the sherd (a second hand made a correction of the 
same passage just above the last, but supphed avOpwiroK Ka/cwv iav instead 
of iv av6pMTToi<; KUKOiv ) ; in 1. 8 the two letters X£, left out of evTviv, are added 
above the hne. There are still some mistakes of spelling left : in 1. 4 the 
final letter of KvpenrL^rjt; is omitted; in 1. 7 the final letter of peyiaTriv; in 
1. 9 ttoXXqjv (or TToprov) is VTitten for ttovcov, and in 1. 12 KCI for xei- There 
are no corrections in B, whose writer might be supposed to have profited by 
the corrections of A ; his version — TC l)N€ A,N0POl)TTOIC — looks as if he had 
been following A’s — TOJNCANMeN — but had reahsed the omission in A in 
time to escape any error beyond £ for eN : and eYTYX£ suggests a misunder- 
standing of the correction in A : he has avoided the uncorrected mistakes in 
A’s lines 4 and 12, and shares that in hne 7 ; but he has some of his own, 
irocov for irovfov and irovppiav for irovripav. 

A solution which seems to accoimt adequately for most of these phenomena 
has been suggested to me by Mr. Christopher Cookson. He thinks that the 
boys may have been working together, doing exercises in scansion, somewhat 
after the plan Avhich he remembers to have been -followed in his school-days 
for introducing boys to iambics, possibly with the equivalent of blackboard 
demonstrations by the master : thus the ending at ywaiKcov might be an 
exercise in the penthemimeral caesura, and Bt.a reXoc? an e.xample of how to 
fit in a pjTrhic word. 

The publication of these corrections has been delayed by the necessity 
of comparing the AAiiting of A Avith that of B, and this had to await the return 
from loan of A, together with most of the other ostraka described in 1908. 
Two of the latter, Nos. XII. and XIII., have been fitted together AA-ith the 
assistance of a third fragment not preA’iously identified ; and the resultant 
text is 


’& I 


ITCO'o 


'A Ni 
‘act A 


toyc / 


n po K aA^ITAI 

NO M KArVAoN’ 
Aaoc-‘^iNoi «k ^ N0Nnj 

ht-onai Ne-i ai 
^lOAcneieeiC nop< 
M^Xoyc^ ^ 

6-NToc ( 
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Evidently here we have a reference to the argument of Iliad XX. ; and 
the middle part can be reconstructed sufficiently to give a measure of the original 
length of the lines. The catalogue of deities presumably ran 

eiCM€NTO]YCTPOJACA[PHC'AnOAACdN' 
APT€MIC']AHTGJ' a 4)P[OAITH' ZAN0OC 
lCTANTAl]eiCAeTOYCA[XAIOYC OOCei 
AOJN' HPA' AOANA' [HcjjAlCTOC' 

€PMHC' 

It may be noted here that while sorting some fragments from Oxyrhynchus 
I found another bit of III., which has been added to the main portion in the 
British Museum. It is from the top right-hand corner, and contains the letters 

BYBOJ 

To) 

Ati) 

The final resting-places of the ostraka published in 1908 should be recorded, 
as Ziebarth, who reprinted the texts of I., II., III., lY. and YII. in Aus der 
antihen Schule (Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte series, Bonn, 1910), appears to 
think they are all in the British Museum, which is true only of III. Xos. L, 
lY., YL, X., XII., XIII. and XYI. have gone to the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto; Xos. II., Y., ITT, YIIL, IX., XI., XIY., XY. and XYIL, together 
■nith the new ostrakon B, to the Bodleian. 


J. G. Milxe. 



THE EARLY GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA MINOR 

Thanks to the cuneiform tablets discovered at Boghaz-Keui, the capital 
of the Hittite empire, the thick darkness which hung over the geography of 
eastern Asia iVIinor in the pre-classical age is at last being dispelled. And 
therewith several questions relating to the culture and history of prehistoric 
Greece are likely to be cleared up. 

At Kara Ejmk, also called Kul Tepe, ‘ the Burnt Moimd,’ eighteen kilo- 
metres N.E. of Kaisariyeh and near the village of Manje-su, many hundreds 
of tablets have been found written in a West-Semitic dialect, differing but 
little from the vernacular of Assvria as distinct from Babylonia, and belonging 
to the age of the Babylonian Third Dynasty of Ur (2400-2200 n.c.). The* 
name of the city was Kanis or Ganis, and it was a Babylonian colony, defended 
by the Assyrian soldiers of the Babylonian empire, but chiefly occupied by 
Babylonian and more especially Assyrian merchants, who worked the naines 
of silver, copper and lead in the Taurus and exported the metal to the civilised 
world. The great Babylonian firms had their ‘ agents ’ there ; good roads 
had been made throughout the whole region, in connexion with the trade-route 
from Babylonia past Nineveh to Cappadocia, and traversed by postmen whose 
letters were in the form of clay tablets. I may remark incidentally that one 
of the places from which the copper came was Khalki, perhaps meaning 
‘ MTieat ’-city (Contenau : Trente Tablettes cappadocienneft, xvi. 12, 131), 
which probably gives us the origin of the Greek Xa\/co?. One of the Hittite 
deities mentioned in the Boghaz Keui texts bore the same name. The Baby- 
lonian colony in Kanis and the mining localities introduced the cuneiform 
script and Babylonian civilisation into Asia Minor ; Greek tradition recognised 
the fact with its legends of Semiramis and the Herodotean statement that 
Belus and Ninus were ancestors of the Herakleid dynasty of Lydia. The 
civilisation was very advanced, and there was even a sort of ladies’ college in 
the neighbourhood of Kanis. 

In the floiuishing days of the Assjcro-Babylonian colony the leading native 
state was Kursaura, a name contracted in later days into Kussar. Kursaura 
is evidently the Garsaura of classical geography. The language spoken in it 
was mainly prefixal, and as its inhabitants are called ‘ Hittites ’ in the texts, 
it has been agreed to term it Proto-Hittite. In the sixteenth century b.c. 
its kings established, the Hittite empire and transferred their capital from 
Kursaura to Boghaz Keui, which was entitled EJiattu-sas, ‘ The Hittite city.’ 
Since the word Khattu signified ‘ silver ’ in Proto-Hittite, we may infer that 
the Hittites originally derived their name from the silver which they worked 
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and exported. As most of the silver nsed in Egypt came from Asia Minor, 
it is probable that the Eg 3 rptian hez ‘ silver ’ vas an Asianic loan-word. 

About 2750 B.c. Pamba, king of Kursaura, combined with Kanis in resisting 
an invasion of the country by the famous Babylonian conqueror Sargon of 
Akkad. According to Sargon himself the object of his campaign was to protect 
the ‘ agents ’ (damkari) of the Babylonian firms at Pursakhanda. from Avhence 
he brought back to Babylonia various northern plants, vines, fig-trees, rose- 
trees and the like. Dr. M’eidner has pointed out that Pursakhanda is the 
Puruskhati of the Kara Eyuk or Cappadocian tablets, while I have shown that 
it is the Parsukhanta of the Boghaz Keui texts. Between Kanis and Purus- 
khati constant intercourse took place, letters and a species of cheque passing 
backwards and forwards between the two cities. Sargon tells us that Pursa- 
khanda was on the summit of a moimtain, and in the Boghaz Keui texts 
Parsukhanta is called ‘ Parsukhanta of the Mountain,’ and is further stated 
to have been in the neighbourhood of Tyana. The name means ‘ the place 
of horses,’ or ‘ Horse-repository,’ from the Hittite paras. ‘ horse ’ (from which 
the Semitic faras was borrowed), and I therefore propose to identify it with 
the modern Farash, where there are old iron-mines on the road from Kaisariyeh 
and Fraktin, with its Hittite hieroglyphic monument, to Sis on the one side 
and Adana on the other. Sir William Ramsay has shown that in Asia ilinor 
the modern topographical names repeatedly represent those of the pre- 
Hellenic epoch, which were officially disused in the classical period. Parsu- 
khanta, however, must have lost all importance before the Ass\Tian age ; . its 
mines had doubtless been worked out. 

About 1800 B.c. a king of the Hittites of Kursaura conquered the later 
Tyanitis and divided it among his sons. We are told that they Avere set to 
gOA'ern the folloAving ‘ great fortresses ’ ; Khubis-na, TuAvanuAva, Neuassa, 
Landa, Zallara, Parsukhanta and Lu[khu]na {Keilschrifllexle aiis Boghazkoi, 
HI. No. 1). From the AssAu-ian inscriptions we learn that Khubis-na AA'as the 
Kybis-tra of the classical Avriters, -Ira (probably for -teira, -tanra. -tera, in 
Assyrian transcriptions, -tirra and -dara,^ and meaning ‘ city ’) taking the place 
of the suffix -na, ‘land of.’ Tuwanuwa, also AAritten TuAvannuwa, is' Tyana. 
Nenassa Avould correspond AArth a Greek Nanessos, and it is therefore possible 
that it was the Nanessos, ‘ the city of Nana ’ or ‘ Nina " of Ptolemy. Mursilis, 
the grandson of the king AAho thus made himself master of the route to the 
Gulf of Antioch, iuA'aded Babylonia in the reign of the last king of the Amorite 
djmasty of Khammurabi, and claimed to haAe captured Babylon. Telibinus, 
who reigned shortly after him, couples ‘ Parsukhandas of the ^Mountain ’ Avith 
Parminiyas, and associates it with the cities of lyammas and Wasuwattas 
and the riA^er Khulayas. 

The Khulayas must have been the PATamus. This is indicated in a treaty 
between the Hittite king Dudkhaliyas and Ulmi-Tarkhus, the king of Tar- 
khuntas, a country Avhich lay to the north and north-west of the Gulf of Antioch. 


‘ As in Khata-tirra and Kliolraa-dara. 
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Here the boundaries of Tarkbimtas are defined as follows (KeiJschrifttexte aus 
Boghazkoi, IV. Xo. 10) : — 

‘ From the frontier of the military post in the city of Biassas (modern 
Piyas, classical Baiae) to the city of Arimmattas is the frontier, Arimmattas 
belonging ® to Biassas ; from Mount Khudnuwandas the Aleppian territory 
is the frontier, the Aleppian territory belonging to the river Khulayas; the 
district of Sawansas behind and above the stone monument (= cairn) of 
Ursu (Arsus, classical Ehossus) is the frontier ; from the city of Ussas (Issus) 
the city of Zaratas is the frontier, the city of Zaratas belonging to the land of 
the river Khulayas ; from the city of Wanzataruwas the city of Kharazuwas 
is the frontier, the city of Kharazuwas belonging to the city of Ussas. From 
the stone monuments (= cairns) on Mount Kuwaliyattas to the stelae in the 
city of Suttas, was the frontier. But now I, the great king, have built the 
city of Santimznas,^ and the city of Santimmas belongs to the river Khulayas ; 
and from the cities of Wanzatarruwas and Ku . . senas, Mount Arlanda and 
the city of Alanas is the frontier. Xow Alanas belongs to the country of the 
river Khulayas. The water of Mount Arlanda belongs to both the Hittite 
territory and the laud of the river Khulayas together. From the city of 
Sinninuwanta Moimt Lulas is the frontier. The city Xina-intas belongs to 
the land of the river Khulayas. The arms of the gold-stick (a Hittite official) 
which are behind (it) belong to the Sungod (the Hittite king). From the 
subiu'bs (?) of the city of Zarnusas is the frontier. The suburbs ( ?) belong to 
the. river Khulayas. From the city of Zar(nu)sas Moimt Sarlaimmis with 
military post and water for a mill is the frontier. The mill of the city of Saliyas 
is the frontier. Xow the city of Saliyas belongs to the Hittites. And the 
numerous towns of the city of Walwaras which appertain to IValwaras on the 
road to Bit-Khatti (the Hittite territory), the cities, namely, of Matas, San- 
khadas, Larimmas, Saranduwas, Dadda.ssis, from the frontier of the city of 
Saranduwas to this place where the arms are stationed, — all these belong to 
the land of the river Khulayas. F rom the districts of 'Walmammas and Waltan, 
the cities of Osawalas, Allubratas,'* (and) Khukhkhuras are the frontier. 
These cities belong to the laud of the river Khulayas.’ 

Kli Ilia signifies ‘ greenish-yellow ’ and gave a name to another river, the 
Khula-na, which is identified by Forrer and Hrozny with the classical Iris, now 
the Yeshil-Irmak or ‘ Green River,’ the Halys being the ‘ Red River,’ the modern 
Kyzyl-Irmak. 

In the upper reaches of the Saros was Kizzuwadna, which Hommel some 
years ago sugge.sted was the original of the Old Persian Katapatuka, the 
Cappadocia of classical miters. The capital of Kizzuwadna was Qumani, 
the classical Komana, as we learn from a text of the prophetess Mastigga, who 
describes herself as being of the country of Kizzuwadna and the city of Qumani 


2 The Hittite word signifies literally ‘ is 
the property.’ Here it must refer to 
territorial possession. 

2 Santimmas is a derivative from the 


name of the Cilician god Santa or Sandes. 

* The classical Olj-mbros, lUubri in the 
Assyrian inscriptions. 
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(Keilschrifttexte aus Bogliazkdi, II. No. 30). According to Strabo the goddess 
Ma of Komana was served by armed priestesses. 

Cilicia west of the Kydnos was the kingdom of Arzawa, the name of which 
lingered into the classical age, since two settlers in Kastabala {Bud rum) bear 
the name of ’Apfii/Sm?, ‘the Arzawan’ in an inscription discovered by Bent 
(J.H.S. xi. 2 (1890), p. 2-50). It was situated on the sea-coast and its 
position is defined in an inscription of Khattusilis III. {Keilschrifttexte aus 
Boghazkoi, VI. No. 28). Here we read that ‘ the Arzawan enemy from the 
Lower (= Maritime) Country came, and he seized the Hittite territories, 
making the cities of Tyana (Tuwanuas) and Hyde (Udas) the frontier.’ At 
this time the Hittite capital was in Garsaura. To the east were the Gasgas 
or Kaskians, who left their name in Kiskisos; their original seat bad been in 
the neighbourhood of Sivas, but they descended southward conquering Hittite 
territory and making Nenassas, east of Tyana, the frontier between themselves 
and the Hittite kingdom. 

Westward the hmits of Arzawa e.vtended to the river Kal^-kadnos, called 
the Astarpa in the Hittite texts — a name which indicates the presence of an 
Indo-European people in the neighbourhood. Mursilis II. describes a campaign 
he made against the Arzawan king, who.se stronghold Apasas he captured as 
well as Walma on the Astarpa. The king of Arzawa fled ‘ across the sea,’ 
apparently to Cyprus, while the Hittite invader proceeded to besiege the 
Arzawan array in the city of Puranda. After its submission iMursilis marched 
to the country of Mira, which adjoined the rivers Astarpa and Sekha. The 
latter would have been the river flowing from the west into the Kalykadnos, 
the classical name of which is unknown. 

From another text, which is imfortunately much mutilated {Keilschrifttexte 
aus Boghazkoi, IV. No. 3), we learn that the countries of Mira and Kuwaliya 
adjoined one another and were placed b\’ ilursilis under the same ruler. He 
thus defines their boundaries : ‘ On this side the cit_v of iladdunas, a fortre.ss 
of Dudkhaliyas, is the frontier, and on your side the military post of Oinoanda 
(Wiyanawanda) is the frontier; accordingly you must not lay claim to juris- 
diction ( 1) ® in the city of Arn-a (— Olba) ; on your side the river Astarpa and 
the land of Kuwaliya are the frontier ; they shall be your territory ; you must 
defend them ; and from the river A.starpa and the river Siyanta no city what- 
soever shall you occupy ; if you occupy^ any city you will break your agreement 
W'ith me, and I will come as an enemy and destroy everything.’ 

Wiyanawanda, ‘ the vineyard,’ was a not uncommon name for a citv. 
We hear of one in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Antioch (wdiere it corresponds 
with the classical Oiniandos), and another in the Hittite kingdom. A.s for 
Aura, Sir W. M. Ramsay has long ago pointed out that the native name of 
Olba w'as Ura, Urwa. and it is intere.sting to have the cuneiform verification of 
this. The Siyanta may have been the river which flowed into Lake Trogitis. 


® Or perhaps ‘ you must not block the ‘ outlet,’ and the signification of the verb 

exit from the city.’ The noun may be is doubtful, 

read either khatnan ‘writing’ or pariiin 
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North of Mira and Kuwaliya was Khaballa, a name which must be pre- 
served in the classical Kabahs and Kaballa. Mra is found in the personal 
name 'Shpa-aijTa<; in an inscription discovered by Heberdey and Wilhelm on 
the site of Korakesion ; for the second part of the compound cp. 'Op^aXa-apra.^ 
Another personal name found at Korakesion (as well as elsewhere) is KoiiaXt?, 
‘ the Kuwahyan.’ Kimalis or Kiialis is a variant of Kuanis, ‘ the consecrated 
one,’ with the interchange of I and n which is a characteristic of the Asianic 
languages and has caused me to di\’ide them into the I- and the n- languages. 
The Hittite hierogl^-pliic inscriptions have shown that the native name of 
Ikonion, written KaoavCa in an inscription discovered by Kamsay at Konia, 
signifies simply Hierapolis, ‘ the Holy City,’ and I think we may therefore 
conclude that the Hierapolis from which the Kuwaliya of the Hittite texts 
was derived was Ikonion. Consequently while Arzawa lay on the east side of 
the Kalykadnos and included Olba, Jlira, Kuwaliya and Khaballa lay to the 
vest of it, ]\Iira being the coastal region and Kuwaliya stretching northward 
to Konia. 

The high-road of trade and war ran across the central plateau of Asia 
Minor from Garsaura to Antioch of Pisidia and Prymnessos. iMr. T. W. Allen 
(in his Homeric Catalogue of Ships) has made it clear that the maritime route 
along the north coast of Asia Minor did not exist in the Homeric period, the 
lines relating to it (Iliad II. 853-5) being a later interpolation, and the cuneiform 
te.xts make it equally clear that the northern portion of the Anatohan peninsula 
was but little known in Hittite times, and was the home of barbarous tribes. 
The two routes from east to west were the central one across the plateau and 
the sea-route of the Mediterranean. 

The Hittite language of Boghaz Keui was that of Arzawa and Kizzuwadna, 
called Luian in the texts, largely mixed with elements borrowed from Assj-rian 
and Indo-European. The original Hittite spoken in Garsaura, now termed 
Proto-Hittite, was mainly a prefixal language and very complicated. It is 
called ‘ Hittite ’ in the texts, and the Garsaura royal family after the foundation 
of the Hittite empire still continued to use Proto-Hittite names. 

The Hittites themselves were originally a body of military adventurers, 
like the Normans iii Europe, who owed feudal service to their superiors and 
were rewarded with lands in the conquered territories. This is shown by one 
of the Hittite laws where we read (Keilschrijttexle cuts Boghazkoi, VI. Nos. 3 
and 6) : — 

‘ Formerly the soldiers of the Manda (Umman Manda), the soldiers of 
the Sala, the soldiers of the land of Tabal-ki (= Tibareni), the soldiers of the 
city of Khatra, the soldiers of the city Zalpa,' the soldiers of the citv of Tas- 
kheniya, the soldiers of the city of Khimmuwa, the archers, the Amazons, 
(literally, Mex -p Womex), the ordinary men (and) the aborigines (hterallv 


• Cp. the name of XJrballa of Tukhan in 
the time of Tiglath-pileser III. The 
termination -ariTas may be merely the 
double suffix -sg-tas of the Hittite language, 
Mira-setas being ‘the ilirian.’ 


' Repeatedly mentioned in the Cappa- 
docian tablets of Kara Ej-uk, and therefore 
probably in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Argaeus. 
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early-occupants), paid taxes; they did not form part of the community; 
they held no property. 

‘ When the Hittite feudal retainers (amili Ufa) came, they owed feudal 
service to the royal father, but no one received pay, and it was said to tliem : 
“ Feudal retainers are you ; the assembly of the royal father in the morning 
you constitute ; then you leave it.” 

‘ To garrison the royal road they marched ; the vineyard they i^lanted ; 
none of the nobles who were landed proprietors paid taxes ; they formed the 
community.’ 

The capital of Garsaura before the chief seat of Hittite power was moved 
to Boghaz Keui was Arinna, a name which signifies the City of ' Wells.’ This 
is evidently the (ppiara of Ptolemy, which he gives as the leading city of 
Garsauria. 

The name of Tarsus does not appear in either the Tel-el-Amarna or the 
Boghaz Keui tablets. It is met with for the first time in the inscriptions of 
the Assyrian king Shalmaneser III in the ninth century b.c., where it is written 
Tarzi. AVas Arzawa the earlier name of Tarsus? It is mentioned next to 
Adania (Adana) in one of the Boghaz Keui texts, and it bears some 
resemblance to the name Orsa-nes. Genesius (p. 07) reports a legend relating 
to the foundation of Tarsus which has a bearing upon the subject. The city, 
he says, vtto ’Epi')(6oviov Kricreo)^ irereiixer Kajeaxedr] he trapa ’Opcrdvov, 
evb<; T(t)v Tirdvwp, /cal eiriKTiaew elX/'jX^i- It would seem that the name 
Tarsus must have originated after the overthrow of the Hittite empire in the 
twelfth century b.c.. and the conquest of Arzawa and Cilicia by the Kaskians, 
Moschians and other tribes of the north-east who founded the Cilician empire 
of Solinus. 

A. H. S.VYCE. 


J.H.S. — VOL. XLIir. 
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A FEMALE HEAD OF THE BOLOGNA TYPE 
[Plate I] 


This head was purchased for the Ashmolean Museum in 1920. It had 
belonged to the late Lord Downe, who bought it, probably at Home, about 
1800. It remained in his possession at Cowick HaU in Yorkshire until his 
death, when his widow removed it to her house in London. Since that, it has 
been in the hands of members of the famil}'.^ 

Only the nose' is restored, but the face has been somewhat worked over, 
as is evident from its smoothness in comparison with the hair. Just in front 



Fig I. — The Bologna Head. 

of the left ear there is a trace of a curl in rehef, which has been almost obliter- 
ated ; and as there is a curl in the corresponding place on the Bologna head , 
to be presently cited, this would seem to show some rubbing dovm. The eyes 
also seem to have had some of their expression eliminated by over-working. 
On the other hand, there are several places on the face and ears where the 
surface has been only shghtly abraded, and the grain of the marble shows 
clearly. It appears to be Pentehc, with small crystals showing here and there. 

Any archaeologist, seeing this head, will at once notice its close hkeness 
to the very beautiful and much-discussed head of Athena at Bologna (Fig. 1), 

1 I owe these particulars to a kind com- by a generous contribution of Sir Arthur 
mimication from Sirs. Brooke Hunt, the Evans, 
last owner. Tlie purchase was made possible 
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which was regarded by Furtwangler as a copy of the Athena Lemnia of Pheidias. 
The hair in particular bears a close likeness to that of the head at Bologna, 
an almost unique treatment. The wavy locks come down on both sides from 
the parting to the broad band by which they are confined, and pass along the 
line of the forehead. At the back the hair is done up in a roll, as in the Bologna 
head. The features of the face in general are like those of the Bologna face ; 
their measurements are almost the same, and the shape of the face is identical. 
The mouth also is closely similar, and very beautiful. 

In the Meistencerke (p. 30) Furtwangler giv'es the following measurements 
of the Bologna head : 


Taenia to bottom of nose . 

Inner end of eye to chin 

Length of nose, bottom to eyebrows 

Bottom of nose to chin 


124 mm. 
124 mm. 
70 mm. 
70 mm. 


These measurements are omitted in the English translation. I have com- 
pared our head, and find its measurements identical. Even the depth from 
forehead to back is the same. The details of hair are ahke in the two 
heads. Yet the attitude, and the expression, which largely depends on the 
attitude, differ markedly. The Bologna head, turned towards the right 
shoulder, has a haughty and slightly pee\'ish expression. The Ashmolean 
head, on the other hand, is somew'hat wanting in expression, and it is turned 
full to the front. But the greatest contrast between the two heads is to be 
found in the treatment of eyes and neck. The eyebrows and eyehds of the 
Bologna head are sharply cut, as in a bronze figure, the eyes filled in with 
paste. The region of the eyes in the Downe head is softer and less emphatic. 
The neck of the Bologna head is simply treated, of severe fifth-century type : 
the neck of the Downe head is treated in the manner of the fourth centirry 
or later ; it is fleshy, with the ‘ collier de Venus ’ strongly marked. In a word, 
although point by point the two heads are alike they differ entirely in character. 
In the Downe head it is noteworthy that the eyes are not actually on a level, 
the right eye being a little lower. 

It is not easy to account for the divergence of the two heads. But clearly 
the Downe head did not belong to a figure hke the Athena of Dresden, the 
‘ Lemnia.’ If it was part of a statue, that statue must have been placidly 
looking forward; nor need it have been an Athena. It is possible that the 
head may have stood on a herm; though in that case the detailed wor kin g 
of the neck is surprising. 

Such divergency, in the case of late copies of early statues, is by no 
means unusual. Some of the Diadumenos heads, regarded as Polycloitan, 
are of a far softer type than others. The heads of Praxiteles’ Cnidian 
Aphrodite type are widely divergent in character. Indeed it is needless to 
cite instances, for the rule is general. 

It is never safe, in the case of a copy of Roman times, to assume that it 
represents the original in any particular detail. When we have several copies 
of a noted work, there is a certain probability that where they agree they 

E 2 
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represent that original; but when we hav'e only one copy, it cannot, save in 
very exceptional cases, be trusted. This very simple principle of logic rules 
out a considerable part of the Meisterwerke of Furtwangler. 

It is evident that the same head served, in the Roman Age, as a prototype 
or model to the sculptors both of the Bologna and the Downe head. That 
prototype was no doubt in bronze, as is shown by the line of the eyebrows 
and the eyes filled in with paste of the Bologna head, whose maker seems to 
have worked from the bronze original itself : the Downe artist may have 
worked from a copy of it. He keeps the measurements exactly ; but evidently 
he regarded the head as an ‘ elegant extract,’ like the Chiaramonti Niobid, 
and many other statues, made to fill a niche or adorn a portico in a wealthy 
Roman house. 

The school whence the original came is, in my opinion, not easy to decide. 
Furtwangler was certain that it was the Pheidian. Amelung, on the contrary,^ 
is convinced that the school is rather Polycleitan than Pheidian, and both 
these eminent judges have found supporters. My own opinion inchnes rather 
to Furtwangler, but it would be a long and difficult business to cite the argu- 
ments and the parallels on both sides. I think it fairly certain that the 
original was of the fifth century; but it was so exceptional a work that it is 
hard to give it to any of the known workshops. The most distinctive poipt 
is the rendering of the hair. Here, although it is impossible to find an exact 
parallel,® such works as the Laborde head and the head of Apollo in the Par- 
thenon frieze prove that such a treatment as our head shows was not impossible 
at Athens in the fifth century. 

P. Gardner. 


^ Jahreshefte xi. 200-208. 

“ The nearest seems to be the Ephebus head at Ny Carlsberg, Jahreshefte xi. 202. 




A STATUE FROM A TOMB 


[Plate II] 

The Ashmolean has acquired in 1922 a very pleasing draped portrait 
of a woman. As the circumstances of its acquisition were somewhat unusual, 
and as they have been stated not very accurately in the Times and other 
papers, I will briefly mention them. The figure belonged to the collection of 
Mr. Vincent Robinson, F.S.A., of Beaminster, Dorset. At his death in 1909 
his collection was dispersed. The present figure found no admirers, and was 
bought for almost nothing by Mr. Albert Hann. It was set up in a yard and 
soon lapsed into a deplorable condition. It was rescued by an architect, 
Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A.. who set it up in his garden at Lyme Regis ; 
but was good enough to cede it to me on very moderate terms. I engaged 
3Ir. A. Rost the .sculptor to take it to pieces, to remove the iron clamps with 
which it was fastened together, and to substitute brass. He added in plaster 
the upper part of the head and the nose. It was carefully cleaned, after which 
it presented quite another aspect; and I had much pleasure in pre.senting it 
to the Ashmolean. where it has found many admirers. It has already been 
figured, from the same photographs, in The Times of September 13th, 1922, 
and in the Architectural Review. 

The height, including the base, is 3 feet 11 inches (m. 1-19). The restora- 
tions are, in Italian marble, the right hand wrapped in the mantle, and the lower 
part of the figure, all that is below the right knee and the left thigh; also 
part of the fold of the cloak on the right hip and at the left wrist. The top of 
the head is restored in plaster; (the top had originally been a separate piece); 
also the nose and some ends of drapery. The upper lip is somewhat injured. 
The right hand seems to be wrongly restored; in nearly all such figures it 
comes out of the mantle : the Italian restorer no doubt wanted to show his 
technical skill in representing a hand beneath the mantle. But in the 
Trentham figure. J.H.S. xxviu., PL XXVIII., it is covered. 

The material of both head and body is large-grained, perhaps island, 
marble ; the head is of finer stuff than the body, but is not necessarily from 
a different quarry. That head and body belonged together can hardly be 
doubted ; there is no line of fracture, as the parts were separately made, but 
the likeness in scale and style, and the decided suitability of the head, make 
it almost certain. The back of the figure is unfinished, or, rather, left quite 
rough, showing that it was not meant to be seen. 
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Two plaits of hair are wound round the head. They start above the 
forehead, go to right and left respectively, and are tied at the back of the head. 
Some detached curls, which are undercut, fall down. In the plaits on each 
side are two small round holes, evidently meant for fixing some metal 
adornment, no doubt a coronet or stephane. 

The lady is clad in a chiton, over which is a mantle. The mantle is brought 
round the right side, covering the hand ; the end is supported by the left arm 
and VTist, which are pressed against the side. The fold round the wrist might 
at first be taken for a bracelet : there are similar folds on the wrist in some of 
the ladies of the Tomb of the Mourning Women from Sidon. 

Female figures of this kind are not rare in Greek art. The type is adopted 
for Muses : but it is most usual for sepulchral statues, although these are 
most commonly veiled, like the Trentham statue above mentioned. It is one 
of the many poses due to the art of Praxiteles, and adopted on the Mantinean 
Basis, the Tomb of the Mourning Women, and elsewhere. Our statue, 
however, can hardly be so early as Praxiteles; probably it dates from the 
third century. The attitude though ordinary is pleasing ; the head still more 
so. The long narrow eyes have a pathetic expression which is very attractive ; 
and the hair is arranged in a remarkable way, a broad plait running round 
the head, but not confiiung the separate ' curls which fall down the neck. 
I cannot cite an exact parallel. 

MTience the statue may have come can only be judged by the style and 
the marble ; I cannot get any record. The marble is certainly not Attic. If 
the head was completed, as seems probable, in plaster, that is a technique 
which belongs especially to the school of Alexandria. I fear we must leave 
the matter in imcertainty. There are in the Ashmolean several Hellenistic 
stelae from Sm^-rna, on which the deceased lady is sculptured almost in the 
round, and stands under a canopy supported by pilasters. These figures are 
similar to the new acquisition in type ; but they are veiled, and very inferior 
in style. 


P. Gaedxer. 



A NEW SEAL IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM 


Among a number of cuneiform tablets recently presented to the Aslimolean 
Museum by Mr. H. M"eld-Blundell is an interesting seal (Fig. 1).^ It is an 
egg-shaped lump of bitumen with a slit through the centre, in which can be 
seen carbonised remains of the tag; stamped on it are the impressions of 
two different seals : a small stamp showing a winged sphinx confronted by 
a star, repeated eleven times, and a very finely drawn head, facing to the 
right, laureate, which Prof. P. Gardner states to be the head of Apollo. He 
compares with it the head of Apollo on the 
coins of Magnesia, Mxnrina, etc., after 190 
B.c. (see B. V. Head, British ihtseum Cata- 
logue of the Greek Coins of Ionia, PI. XIX. 

No. 3)^. A similar seal is shown by L. 

Speleers (No. 205 on PI. IV. of his Notice 
sur les Inscriptions de V Asie Anterieurc des 
Musees Royaux du Cinquantenaire d Bruxelles, 

Wetteren), who wrongly calls the figure there 
depicted Hermes; it is, according to Prof. 

Gardner, Apollo, holding in his right hand an 
arrow and leaning his elbow on a sacred 
tripod, precisely similar to that depicted on 
the reverse of certain coins of Seleucus II. 

CaUinicus (246-226 b.c.); (see P. Gardner, 

B.M. Catalogue of Greek Coins: Seleucid 
Kings of Syria, PI. VI. No. 1.) 

More important, however, than the l— Bitumen Se.^l-impression. 

figures are the legends, for they provide 

new words for the Greek lexicon. The bulla in the Ashmolean reads 
XPEO(f)YAAKIKOZ EN OPXOlZ, and that of Speleers XPE04>YAAKK0Z 
OPXfiN. In the latter case xp€0(pv\aKKO‘i (foi xpeo<f>d\aKO<;) is merely the 
gen. sing, of j^peochvXa^, ‘ registrar of public debts,’ a word already known from 
several inscriptions, and possibly representing here the Bab. mdkisu, ‘ tax 



* I owe the photograph to the kindness A-shmolean Museum, incline to the view 
of Mr. E. T. Leeds, of the Ashmolean that the tj-pe is a conflation of the heads 

Museum. of .-Vpollo and Seleucus II. CaUinicus as they 

® Mr. E. J. Forsdyke of the British appear on contemporary coins. 

Museum, and Dr. Hogarth, keeper of the 
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collector ’ ; but the adj. ■xpeocpvXaKtKov, found on the specimen in the Ashmolean 
Museum, is new. The proper name “Op%ot or ’Op;^at for Uruk (Hebr. ’Erehh, 
mod. Arab. Warhd) is also new; until now only the adj. ’Opxvvb<; has occurred 
(Strabo, Geograph. XVI. i. 6, p. 739), for in Gen. x. 10 the LXX merely 
transliterate the name ’Erekh (Erech) into Greek letters as Opex- Both these 
forms combine to disprove the e of the Massoretic punctuation. 

G. R. Driver. 


2Iaf]dalen College^ Oxford. 



THE SOPHOCLES STATUES 


In the last volume of this Journal (pp. 50-69) Monsieur Theodore Reinach 
tried to prove that the Lateral! statue, named Sophocles bv nearly all com- 
petent writers ever since its discovery, in reaUty represents Solon, being most 
probably a copy of the lawgiver’s Salaminian statue as described by Aeschines 
(pp. 59, 62). But of all the arguments brought forward the only one that 
might decide the question turns out to be a worthless relic from the dead 
stock of E. Q. Visconti's Greek Iconographj. It is a replica of the head of the 
Lateran statue in the Uffizi put upon the herm-.shaft with the inscription 
'S.oXcov 6 vop.odeTg<;. Both are genuine, indeed, but do not belong together, 
as has been shown by Diit.schke in his catalogue of 1878, ami plainly confirmed 
by Th. Reinach (p. 65), whose illustration I repeat as Fig. 2. Every archaeo- 
logist trained in the criticism of ancient marbles will fail to understand why 
the latter writer ‘ really sees no other explanation of the present combination ’ 
than somebody’s knowledge, drawn ‘ from other sources, that this was really 
the traditional head of Solon.’ How often in the long period of careless 
restorations ‘ peperenint desidcria non traditos roltiis,’ just by means of such 
arbitrary combination i A grave error of this kind, into which the world 
was talked for more than half a century by the same Visconti, was his Aristotle 
portrait : the seated Spada statue inscribed (most probably) ’ApL(TTi[TT7ro]^ 
and restored with the head of a beardless Roman (Helbig, Fiihren^ II., 
Xo. 1819). Of herms so enriched let me mention the four inscribed shafts 
of Aristophanes, Heraclitus, Isocrates and Carneades, found headle.ss near 
Tivoli, but published in 1569 by Achilles Statius with antique heads, which 
a year later Fulvius Ursinus, evidently with good reason, declared not to belong, 
the Carneades head, e.g., having since been proved to rcpre.sent Antisthenes 
(Ch. Hiilsen, ' Hermeninschriften.’ in Rom. Mitt., xvi. (1901). p. 157 sq., Xos. 7, 
13, 19, 20). The Aristophanes shaft is still preserved, in the Uhizi, and now 
bears a different head, no more belonging to it than the other. There exists 
no doubt about the same kind of restoration in the fragment of a herm with 
the name ’AX«/3[tdS77?] in the Vatican, Sala delle Muse, crowned with a poor 
head of later imperial age, but given, nevertheless, by Visconti as a likeness of 
the famous Athenian (Helbig, Fiihrer^, Xo. 273). The Uffizi ‘ Solon ’ is worth 
no more than these. It was only E. Braun and IVelcker (v. i.) — still not 
Visconti — who noticed in the ‘ Solon ’ head what the latter had already remarked 
in some Roman replicas, especially in that of the Museo Capitolino bearing the 
modern inscription Pindaros (Sala dei Philosophi, 33, our Fig. 5) : namely, 
its harmony with the half-size herm-bust in the Sala delle Muse, discovered 
in 1778 and inscribed, on the plinth, Xoi^]o«-xr/?, or rather So](^o/<\>5? 
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{Museo Pio-Clement., vi. p. 144). So, when our statue became known, in 1839, 
nothing more was required for giving it its right name than to recognise its 
head as another copy of the same Sophocles type. This was the merit of the 
Marchese Melchiorri’s lecture delivered at the Winckehnann Meeting of the 
Roman Archaeological Institute {Bull. d. I., 1839, p. 174). AVelcker, in his 
warm appreciation of the statue, published in the Ann. d. I., 1846, p. 129 sq.. 



Fig. 2. — ‘ Solon.’ Herm in the Uefizi, 
Florence. 


to accompany the draiiing Monumenti, iv. 23 (both reprinted in the author’s 
Alte Denlcmdhr, i. p. 456 sq., PI. 5), did not do more than accept Melchiorri’s 
plain statement, as did most of the scholars who had to give their opinion 
after him. Only Clarac in the text (v. 80) to the reproduction in PI. 840 C 
of his Musee confessed not to know for what reason it was called Sophocles, 
i. e. not to have read Melchiorri or Welcker, proposing himself rather the 
name of Aeschylus (which the context clearly requires instead of the writer’s 
or printer’s error ‘ Eschine ’), and S. Reinach in his Clarac de poche, p. lix, 
goes so far as to declare that Fig. 3 on p. 510 ‘ n’est pas Sophocle.’ But such 
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rare contradictions, unfounded as they were, did not prevent, so far as my 
knowledge goes, any other author from acquiescing in the name found for the 
head and the statue.^ From this short account of the history of the problem 
everybody can gather what wrong is done to the memory of the late J. J. 
Bernoulli of Basel when, because of his well-considered adhesion to the two 
Itahans’ statements, which have been generally accepted bj’’ students of all 
nations, he is censured by Th. Reinach for ‘ an undue respect for German 
infallibility ’ (p. 55) — a notion quite strange to my mind after forty -five years 
of work as a pupil, a teacher, and a writer in German scholarship — and even 
for lack of ‘ courage and independence from his German masters ’ (p. 57), 
viz. August Boeckh, Eduard Gerhard and others, who were dead enough 
when their Swiss pupil in his own seventieth year pubbshed the first volume 
of his Griechische IkonogmpMe (1901). 

In reality it was nothing else than the cogent bkeness, in all essential 
features, of the head of the statue and the other good copies of this Sophocles 
type to the inscribed bust, that led Bernoulli the same way as all other 
archaeologists who looked at these monuments with sufficient knowledge of 
the proper analogies. Whoever has compared a long series of heads going 
back to the same Greek portrait, say of Euripides or Menander (p. 63), is 
perfectly aware how astonishing their differences can be, even if they have 
kept the original size. Stiff less uniform with good full-size replicas are 
considerably reduced marble copies like the inscribed Sophocles in question, 
most of them being of rather inferior workmanship. I had to deal with this 
class when publishing old drawings of Fulvio Orsini’s inscribed Aristotle bust, 
one of the most important pieces of his monographic collection, which 
unfortunately is lost for us, in my pamphlet Das Bildnis des Aristoteles, pub- 
lished as a Program to the list of the Doctors of Philosophy created in Leipzig 
University in 1907-8 (pp. 15, 20, 30 sq. ; PI. 2, Nos. 2 and 5). Even these two 
drawings, however, enabled us to prove a set of life-size heads, very different 
in value and expression, to be reproductions of the same portrait. The best of 
them show us ‘at once that Orsini’s small bust was no more than an abstract 
of the original, partly simplifying, partly exaggerating its forms. This kind 
of cheap craftsman’s work is represented in another good specimen, on PI. 1 of 
the Aristoteles essay just mentioned. This gives three photographic views 
of the half-size double herm at Dresden combining Euripides with Sophocles, 
and, with these, the front views of good full-size copies of the same portraits, 
viz. the Euripides herm in Naples and that of the other Sophocles type, repre- 
senting the poet as an old man, in the British Museum (cf. Bernoulli, I, p. 
129 sq.; Th. Reinach, p. 55 sq.). There can be no doubt that the miserable 
double herm is intended to reproduce the same prototypes, in spite of the 


^ See the references given in Friederiehs 
and Welters, Gipsabgitsse, Xo. 1307, and in 
Helbig and Amelung, Fiihrer^ II., Xo. 1180 
and p. 480. To the non-Glerman writers 
quoted there we can add A. H. Smith, 
(Jatal. of Sculpt., iii, Xo. 1831; Lechat, 


Collect, dea moulages (Univ. do Lyon), 2, 
catal. of 1911, Xo. 851 ; Francis Beckett, 
AJatdbningeaamling (Copenhagen, 1904) 
Xo. 649, and, last but not least, Stuart Jones, 
Muaeo Capitol., p. 232, 33, upon the 
‘ I’iudaro.s ’ above mentioned. 
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considerable alteration of nearly all details and even of the main features in 
the reduction. Compare, e. g., in the two specimens of the more characteristic 
Euripides head the fringe of hair falling down into the forehead, the form and 
height of this expressive part, the length of the mouth and the nose, and the 
slight crooking of the latter in the profile of the double herm, so different 
from the well-preserved nose of the Mantua herm and even of that in the 
Sala delle Muse (Bernoulli, I., PI. 17; p. 155, note 1). 



Fig. 3. — Sophocle.s. Small Vatigax 
Bust with Asctext Ix'sCriptkin. 


Scarcely le.ss exact is the reduction of the Lateran Sophocles type in the 
small Vatican bust. Only, to compare both, Ave must not, as Th. Reinach does, 
put the head of the statue nearly in right profile at the side of the front view 
of the bu.st. AVe prefer the clearer jihotograph reproduced as Fig. 8 in Delbriick, 
Ant. Portrdts, p. xxxiii. At the side of this, our Fig. 1, we put, as Fig. 2, 
Th. Eeinach's front view of the Uffizi ‘ Solon,’ of which the nose alone is 
restored. Aloreover, we give, in Fig. 3, a three-quarter view of the inscribed 
bust reproducing its best published illustration known to me, from SieA'eking’s 
appendix of portraits to AV. Christ. Gesch. gr. LiteratuA, Fig. 12, and beside 
it a photo of the cast of the Lateran head (Fig. 4), taken as nearly as 
possible in the same pose and light, and another, at least not verv different, 
of the Capitol ' Pindaros ’ already mentioned (Fig. 5). kindly lent to the author 
by the Archaeological Seminary of Berlin (Anderson, 1628). This head will 
prove useful for our purpo.se as a replica of more superficial execution. In 
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both these full-size copies the nose again is restored, in the latter not much 
more, and Tenerani’s other restorations (and retouchings) of the head of the 
statue, as described for the last time in Helbig’s Fiihrer II., Xo. 1180, are only 
superficial. This is proved by a cast taken before the restoration and pre- 
served in Villa Medici, of which Amelung was good enough to send me three 
photographic views. 

With these illustrations under his eyes the reader will not require many 

words to convince him that the small bust 
is again such a coarse extract, partly exag- 
gerated, partly simplified, of the same 
original as the big heads, in general pro- 
portions as well as in all characteristic 
details. Thus the bare parts of the cheeks 
are enlarged, in connexion with the general 
flattening of the curls of the beard, which, of 
course, in the small head goes much farther 
than in the ‘ Pindaros,’ where, however, 
the middle division of the beard, very 
deep in the statue and the ‘ Solon.' is 
even more filled up than in the inscribed 
bust. This and the Capitol head are 
connected also by the upper eye-lid being 
more drawn up. Notwithstanding its 
Fig. 5. — Sophocles. c.cpitolixe reduction the bust has preserved even 
WITH Modern Inscription than, e.q., the life-size Ludovisi 

Ari-stotle {l.c., PI. 3, 6) the mam portion 
of the front hair hanging down under the string-like fillet, a very rare 
attribute in Greek portraits (see below, p. C6). And the forehead itself has 
kept even so rare a detail as the lowest and shortest of its three transverse 
wrinkles, preserved, of course in finer drawing, also in the statue (Fig. 4). 
In the bust it cuts obliquely the top of the two furrows rising from 
the root of the nose. These very common lines are obliterated in the statue 
only by the restoration of the eyebrows, — the origin of a good deal of its 
‘ serenity,’ emphasised by Th. Reinach, — being present in the two other big 
heads. In the ‘ Solon,’ according to the large photograph in my hands, there 
seems to be preserved also a trace of- the transverse furrow which, so strongly 
marked, separates root of nose and forehead in the Vatican bust, no doubt 
another important contribution to its ‘ sulky expre.ssion.’ In this bust alone 
the upper part of the nose is antique; its bridge is rather flat, perhaps from 
rubbing off the worn surface, but we have seen the same in the Euripides of 
the double berm (p. 60). To the latter and other such reduced portraits one 
could apply Th. Eeinach’s exaggerated description of the differences between 
our inscribed Sophocles and the full-size replicas with but little change. 

To sum up ; notwithstanding the ideal character of this portrait, even the 
Vatican reduction has preserved a sufficient amount of features, which are by 
no means ‘ quite faint and insignificant,’ as Th. Reinach calls them. One may 
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wait calmly for the ‘ dozen of heads belonging to the same type ’ that he thinks 
‘ easy to find in the Attic funeral stelae of those times ’ (p. 54). At least the 
two examples quoted in footnote 9, Prokles and Prokleides in the life-size 
na'iskos relief at Athens, look quite different from our Sophocles and even 
from each other (CoUignon, Statues funer.. Figs. 85-86). This is shown best 
by the detailed ^fiews of the two heads repeated in Fig. 6, with the author’s 
and the publisher’s kind permission, from Winter, Kiinstgesch. in Bildern^, 
p. 314, 2 and 3. 

So Visconti’s and Melchiorri’s observations (p, 57 sq.) still hold good and 
give indisputably the name of the great poet to the elegant citizen 
represented in the good marble copy from Terracina. In counterproof all 
the other ratiocinatiunculae adduced against this fact are easy to refute. It 



Fio. 6. — HE.4DS OF Prokles and Prokleides. From .ax Attic Grave Relief. 


is true, there exists a second, considerably different, portrait of Sophocles, 
representing him as an old man, which has been already mentioned (p. 59). 
Its identity is based on two inscribed marbles, the Vatican herm (Th. Reinach, 
Fig. 5) and the very small medallion bust Orsini-Famese, unfortunately lost, 
but preserved by Th. GaUe’s engraAlng in Orsini’s second Imagines (Th. 
Reinach, Fig. 4) and in his original pencil-drawing (cf. No. 40 in Iliilsen’s 
paper, quoted above, p. 57, and my Aristoieles, p. 4). Bernoulli, when pre- 
paring his Greek Iconography, tried very hard, in Jahrb. xi. (1896), p. 173 sq., 
to get rid of this evidence, doubting its unquestionable authenticity, even that 
of the extant herm. But in his book (i. p. 124 sq.) he complied with the facts 
and acknowledged the existence of two different Sophocles portraits. Th. 
Reinach, however, prefers to call this ‘a desperate hypothesis ’ (p. 56), admitting 
as genuine likenesses of the poet only those of his old age. But he fails to 
tell us clearly how to get rid of the inscribed Vatican bust, the type of which 
(Figs. 1, 3) is so utterly different, in spite of his artificial attempt to reconcile 
both, in footnote 15. Only Visconti’s light-hearted readiness to correct 
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unwelcome evidence found it admissible to conjure away so great a difference, 
giving a ‘ new ’ drawing of the Orsini medallion simply with the head of the 
new bust. This and other such tricks of Ennio Quirino’s are demonstrated in 
my Menander paper, Ilberg’s Neue Jahrbucher, xxi. (1918), p. 10 sq. 

It was a generally erroneous opinion that Bernoulli expressed in his J ahrhuch 
article (p. 176) when he declared two so different portrait types to be downright 
incomprehensible in the case of a man whose true portraiture was most 
probably handed down to posterity from his own time. First, we know from 
innumerable monuments, funeral and votive, how slowly in the actual repre- 
sentation of distinct persons the predilection of Greek arts for typical rendering 
of nature yielded to the claims of individual likeness. No wonder that this 
art found no harm in altering a traditional 
portrait when there was a new monument 
to be erected for the same person. So for 
Herodotus imperial coins of Halicarnassus 
bear vdtness of a quite different type from 
that known to us in the two inscribed herms 
at Naples; but these portraits may both 
have been of later invention (Bernoulli, i. 
p. 158 sq., and Kekule quoted there). No 
such doubt, however, is possible about the 
earliest likeness of Socrates, of which we 
have at least one thorough transformation 
from a much later period (see Georg 
Loschcke in Jahrb., xxix. (1914), Anzeiger. 
p. 515 sq., based partly on a newspaper 
article by BuUe). Still more important for 
us are the two portrait heads of Euripides, of 
which, it is true, only the well-known noble 
and thoughtful head (mentioned above in 
p. 59) is based on a replica inscribed with the name. The other, rarely copied, 
quite different in proportions and in the gloomy, excited expression, was 
not more than cautiously guessed at, in 1881, by G. Krueger in the well- 
preserved specimen of the British Museum (No. 1833 and PI. 11 of A. H. 
Smith’s Catalogue, our Fig. 7). But his conjecture has been confirmed by 
another of the four replicas- now known to us, the herm from Kieti in the 
Ny Carlsberg Gh-ptothek, No. 414fa, best illustrated in Hekler, Bildnishunst, 
p. 89. For on its shaft there are incised three trimeters from the poet’s 
Alexandros, concerning arrogant slaves, just as the Socrates herm at Naples 
gives us a dictum of his, taken from Plato’s Crito (Bernoulh, i. p. 187, 11. 
PI. 24). My own first opinion that this Euripides type was the earlier one, 
has been refuted by Lippold, Gr. Portrdtstatuen, p. 50. 

Lippold is right also in seeing a generally exact reproduction of the older 

2 A fifth rcphca of this type, recently sxvii. (1923), p. 91— m both publications 
found at Montana, is now in Museo delle unrecognised). 

Terme (A'ot. d. Scuv., 1921, p. oU ff; A.J.A. 



Flo. 7. — Evripides. HE.t.D of the 
L.\tek Type ik the British 
Museum. 
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Euripides statue, with the much-copied head, in the sitting figure of the 
inscribed relief at Constantinople (best photograph in Marg. Bieber. Denhndler 
zum Theatenvesen, PL 46). But I think we have got also at least a shadow 
of the statuary type belonging to the latter, the aKv9pa>Tro<i and fXKjoyeXws 
head (as Lippold, l.c.. ably styles it). It is the engraving reproduced here as 
Fig. 8 from F. Ursinus, Imagines of 1570, p. 27, representing one of the three 
statuettes found with the small Sophocles medallion already mentioned 
(p. 62), and its counterpart, ilenander, in a tomb outside the Porta Aurelia 
(Hiilsen, No. 10. as referred to above, p. 57). The best counterpart of this 

Euripides in the same find, unfortunately also 
headless, was a Ilfi'Sapo? (Hiilsen. No. 36), one 
2 nore example of a poet standing, whom another 
statue gives us sitting : that from the dromos 
of the Memphis Serapeum, now republished, 
after Mariette, by Wilcken in Jalirh. xxxii. 
(1917), p. 164. But to acknowledge a poet in 
a standing figure Th. Eeinach, p. 58, too per- 
emptorily requires him to have some character- 
istic attribute in his hands, such as a musical 
instrument (held also by the two Pindari just 
mentioned), or Corrinna’s book (Bernoulli, i, 
p. 89). To be sure, Orsini's lost Euripides, 
Fig. 8, may have held originally a mask, as 
does the colossal statue in the Braccio Nuovo, 
wrongly restored with an antique Euripides 
head — perhaps Aeschylus, as I suggested many 
years ago (Amelung, Skulpt. im Vatican, i. p. 72 
and 913, PI. 9, and Lippold, l.c., p. 64. Is this 
Th. Reinach’s ‘ Euripides of Naples ’ ? p. 58). 
But the defect that the Lateran Sophocles has 
no such sign of his profession, cannot possibly 
discredit the clear evidence of his face, once 
more proved here. The lack of an attribute is 
easily to be understood when the communis 
opinio is again right in supposing our marble statue to be copied from 
the Lycurgan bronze in the Dionysos theatre. Sophocles having been repre- 
sented there with the two other masters of tragedy, the artist might have 
wished at least in one of the three to do without a mask. And it is just this 
poet who, here too differing from the ‘ philosopher ’ Euripides, had lived the 
life of a normal Attic gentleman up to the high office of a strategos, that we 
can very well understand portrayed in the same general type as Solon 
(Th. Eeinach. p. 62 sq.). It is a picture of the well-bred citizen correctly 
wrapped in his himation, that, so far as I remember, first appears in the vase- 
painting of the Clisthenean age, and is represented during the development 
of this art by men of very different ages, down to the nice schoolboys in the 
Berlin cup of Duris, who remmded Fr. Hauser preciselv of Sophocles, being 



Fia. 8. — Ecripides. Lost 
Statuette, o’CE ik F. 
Orsini’s Collection. 
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at tliat time of about the same age (Furtwiingler and Reichhold, Gr. Yasen- 
malerei, iii. p. 90). In the agitated life of the Parthenon frieze only a few 
of the men leading cows remain so well wrapped up. This ha 2 ) 2 )ens very rarely 
also in the domestic scene.s of the funeral reliefs and even in the votive offer- 
ings. the adorants of which usually show bare shoulders of their elevated arms. 
One of the rare exceptions I remember is in the funeral banquet, once called 
the death of Socrates, at Athens (National Museum, No. 1501, Svoronos, 
PI. 83 ; P. Gardner, Tombs of H diets, PI. 3). That the old pose and attire 
always survived in solemn use is proved by the pedestal of a groujj on the 
Acropolis, dedicated by Atarbos and representing the cyclical chorus of 3’23 
more probably than that of 3CC (Beule, L’acrojiolc, ii. PL I; Friederichs 
and IVolters, Gipsnhtjiisse. No. 1330). That still in the same jieriod a states- 
man and orator could also be portrayed in the same old type is known to 
everybodv from the Aeschines statue, repeated in Th. Eeinach's Fig. 9. But 
in the earlier history of the motive there is not to be found any reason for 
the theory so emphatically urged by that writer : that the Lateran statue is 
proved by thi.s motive alone to repre.sent a man of such a profe.ssion. And 
where is there any trace in the whole demeanour of our man to show us that 
he is ‘ facing an audience ’ ? (Th. Reinach. p. 58). 

It was still the Solon theory, combined with a highly contestable ‘ dis- 
covery ’ of AV. Klein, that induced Th. Reinach to attribute the original of 
the Lateran statue to the elder C’ephisodotus (p. 06 sq.). For this ])urj)ose 
he was obliged to put aside the very good stylistic reasons for which other 
scholars had connected our Sophocles with the Lykurgos bronze. In s])ite 
of a certain classicism, quite natural when a representative man of the 
Periclean age was to be portrayed again, the proportions of the figure as well 
as some details of the drapery, c.g. the triangular apoptygma of the upper 
hem of the cloak (just as in the Aeschines), are not to be found earlier (P. 
Arndt, not Bulle, in his text to Bninn's and his own Dcnkntiiler, No. 519, the 
statue from Eretria, and Gultrera in JI, ttione (IdV Acattl. (hi Lined, xiv. 
(1910). p. 276). It is simply a mistake to tell us (p. 57) that AVinter supposed 
a work of Silanion as the ‘ ance.stor ' of the Lateran tyjie. He did so (in 
Jahrh. v. (1890). p. 162) for the third j:ortrait head then thought by some 
to represent Sophocle.s. but duly rejected by A. H. .Smith and by Bernoulli, 
i. p. 142 .s(]. I imagine, it might be rather Nemqihon. but cannot give here 
mv reasons — .slight, of cour.se — for thi.s .sugge.stion. 

AVe have already .seen how much the later Euripides portrait, Fig. 7, thi.s 
too depending most probably on the Lycurgan .statue (]>. 63 sq.), has changed 
the poet’s contemporary likenes.s. No wonder to find the Lateran .SojLocles 
just as different from the other, which re[)re.sent.s him as advanced in vears, 
but is earlier in .style. Only the tendency of the transformation is ojiposite 
in both the examples, in conformity with the popular notions of the two 
characters : rather realistic and pathetic in Euripides, more rejuvenating and 
idealising in Sophocles. Of the more portrait-like features of the old man 
only the general outhnes are preserved in the statue. 

To the common stock of forms in both the heads belongs the attribute 
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of the fillet, foreign to everyday life in those times (cf. Th. Eeinach, p. 53), 
and therefore very rare at least in grown-up men in the reliefs. It is no taenia 
or flat ribbon, but a plain ring made of a cord or string, still thinner in the 
head of the statue. For such a band, being twisted, we have, first in the 
Odi/sse/i, the word aTpo<po<;, and later, for thin strings, the diminutives. As an 
example of old Ionian rpv(j)7j iMagnes of Smyrna, the eromenos of Gyges, is 
described as wearing the hair bound into a Kopvp-^o^ with a golden aTp64>os, 
in the story given us from Xanthus by Nicolaus of Damascus {Fr. Hist. Gr., 
iii. 395, 63), and nmch later still the great painter Parrhasius of Ephe.sus, 
who called himself a d/3poEiaiTo<t avt]p, used to have a white arpocpiov round 
his head (Athen. 12, 543 F). In other men of classical times the same is 
known only as a traditional sign of some dignity. Just the Sophocles attribute 
we find in the Herculaneum herm of a Spartan king Archidamus, whom I 
think to be rather the third than the second (Bernoulli, i. p. 121, PI. 12). 
But also forrepubhcan functionaries the (jrp6(f)tov was preserved; so at Athens 
for the vopo(bvXaKe<; (Pollux 8, 94). Quite generally it is known as the head- 
gear of priests (Suidas, s.v.). Plutarch, Arislid. 5. tells us that Callias 
6 XaAr/fOTrXoi/To? at Marathon was saluted by a barbarian as a king because of 
the strophiou he wore, being Daduchos. That this was a rather thick round 
string is shown by the representations of the Hierophant in the monuments, 
so in the sarcophagus of Torre Xova published in JRdm. Mitt., xxv. (1910), 
PI. 5, where on p. 156 Rizzo has collected other emdence. Later on the plain 
cord must have given way at least sometimes to a. broader ribbon, as was the 
(np6<l>tov p.e<TOTr6p<pvpov of the priest of Aratus mentioned in Plutarch’s 
biography of Aratus (53), and well illustrated by polychrome hydriae from 
Alexandria (cf. my Si/mposion Ptolemaios II., p. 52). But when at about the 
same time the priest’s attribute in Inschriflen von Priene, Xo. 201. 13 and 202, 
13. is called a golden arpo<piaKo<;, we can scarcely understand anything else 
than the old string. — That it was not worn always by all Athenian priests is 
proved by a well-preserved representation of one, in the long ungirt chiton, 
on the tombstone of the Berlin Mu.seum. Xo. 1708 (Kvrze Beschreibung ant. 
Skidjd. (1920), PI. 30). However, in the middle figure of the east frieze of 
the Parthenon it might be not impossible to restore a strophion, at least so 
far as I can judge of it by the cast. Compare also the stelae in Conze, Grab- 
reliefs, Xos. 920-922. 

Xow everybody knows from the /Si'o? lofoKXeov'; that he was the priest 
of the ht‘ro"A\a)c, a name generally thought to be corrupt, but lately defended 
by Ernst Schmidt (a promi,sing young scholar fallen in the war) in Athen. 
Mitt, xxxviii. (1913). p. 73 If. This dignity and its characteristic attribute 
could not be ignored, when the poet shortly after his death got his sanctuarv 
as heros Dexion, in which, at this period, a cult-statue was inevitable. And 
of such a statue the biography actually speaks in the passage just alluded to, 
where, after a gap, we read : tbpovdel^; vrr' ’loc^waxo? tov vlov p.eTa ttjv 
T e'Xevrijv. Whoever wishes, with Th. Reinach in his first footnote, to under- 
stand this l'Bpvai<; of another hero or god, is obliged to insert, before or after 
T6\evT>p'. aiiTov or rod irajpo^ or some other word to the purpose. But 
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as the words run they are quite unobjectionable and the}' tell us, what all 
other scholars — Wieseler, Lippold {l.c. above, p. 63) and Th. Eeinach alone 
excepted — have understood : of the poet’s statue being set up, soon after his 
death, by his son. So this lophon statue proves to be no ‘ myth,’ as Th. 
Eeinach says, and we know from literary sources actually of two Sophocles 
statues, which can and must be taken for the originals of the two portrait types 
preserved and, happily enough, both known to us by inscribed copies. To 
defend facts so rare and precious against a charge more spirited and self- 
confident than well-considered seemed to me worth while.® 

Fraxz Studxiczk.v. 

Leipzig^ IMarch 1923. 


® That I could venture to do so in this 
JournaU notwithstanding my poor know- 
ledge of English, I am indebted to the 
editors and to my Leipzig colleague m 


Englisli philology, Professor Max Foerster, 
who were good enough to correct my 
manuscript. 
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The Greek Commonwealth. Politics and Economic.s in Fifth-century Athens. By 

A. E. ZoiMERX. Tliii'd Edition, rcGsed. Pp. 461, 3 maps. Oxfoid ; Clarendon 

Press, 1932. 16.?. 

The third edition of Mr. Ziniinern's Greek Common wealth needs but little introduction. 
Upon its very first appearance in 1911, the book was speedily recognised as one of the most 
vii'id and stimulating surveys yet done in English, of Periklean Athens and of the long 
process of development which lay behind and led up to that brief but brilliant epoch. A 
second edition in PJl.j enabled some corrections to be made, more illustrative matter to be 
added, and a valuable map of Attica to be included. Both these issues were reviewed in 
due course in this Journal. In the present edition a clearer and corrected map replaces the 
former one ; the footnotes are still further enriched by illustrations culled from more recent 
literature and cr ents; but the main text itself remains practically unaltered. 

A lengthy review is therefore not called for. The merits of the earlier editions repeat 
themselves here. Not least among them is the use Mr. Zimmern gently yet insistently 
constrains his readers to make of the pictorial imagination. His own mind ranges freely and 
freshly and with admirable .scholarship over the widest variety of relevant facts; but he 
knows that a homekeeping Northern student can rightly apprehend those facts only by ' a 
deliberate effort of the imagination.' So throughout the book Mr. Zimmern is seeking to 
detach, out of the store of ' ideas ’ (as Locke might have said) already painted on his readers’ 
minds b\- their general experience, that imagery which will most enable them vividly and 
accuiately to picture to themselves the conditions of a life very different from their omti. 
There is no better method of exposition, but because of the danger of falling into false 
analogies, its use demands a rare caution and discriminatory skill. Mr. Zimmern reveals 
both qualities m full measure, and in his lx)ok misleading associations are few and far 
between. Occasionally, one ventures to think, he is so led astray, as when he compares 
Greek warfare to a ' tine sjwrt. the gieat and only game ’ in the eyes of virile young Greece 
(p. 34.5) ; though, one .should add. of the rightness of this particular analogv- Mr. Zimmern 
himself is evidently convinced, since he retains it in spite of earlier criticism. 

Neither docs ilr. Zimmern in this new edition tone down at all his rather roseate view 
of the motive.s animating Athens Ixdore the Plague. Until that devastating stroke, he says, 
‘ honour and public duty were more to most men in .Athens than gold or silver ’ (p. 36,5) : 
The I’lague was the ’ liist ’ step in .Athens' irresistible decline (p. 298). Before that, ' all 
the high things in human life ’ .seemed to lie along the road she was travelling : " Freedom, 
Law. and Progrc.ss ; Tnitli and Bc-auty ; Knowledge and A'irtue ; Humanity and Keligion ’ 
(p. 4.32). One cannot help suspi-eting that in all this there is present the fallacy of a subtly 
false emphasis: and it i.s just this over-emphasis of -Athenian idealism that one feels most 
inclined to criticise in an excellent book. The analysis of others' motives is never an easy 
task: and every revealing act or word is precious evidence to him who would prolje a 
people's soul ; but the question occurs : is Perikles' Funeral .'sjx'ech an altogether safe 
guide to .Athenian motives ? It shows us .Athens as Perikles at his best would have her to 
lie ; but the rank and tile of the people may have fallen as far beneath him in character as 
in another sphere their skill fell Ijclow the cunning of the master-hand of Pheidias. Then 
again. Perikles was speaking amid the first tumults of war, when crowding and veimeful 
enemies were already .summoning .Athens to Judgment ; and at such crises both statesmen 
and Jieoples willingly forget the things wherein they have offended, and remember onlv the 
ideals, the measure of their past service of which is the measure of their strength. Our owti 
exjicrience has provided us with example.s enough of statesmen whose war speeches read 
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strangely in the light of their previous and subsequent practice and utterance. This is 
not, of course, to deny the idealism of Periklcs and of the city which he led, nor to fail to 
recognise its unusual strength. But in the soul of Athens there were other forces at work 
as well. Her irresistible decline did not begin with the Plague — with a cruel stroke ah extra. 
To take hut one example. The narrow exclusiveness of the citizenship law of 4.51, which 
not only brought disastrous degradation upon Outlander women, but shut out resident 
aliens from a just and reasonable reward for their services, and made it certain that there 
could never be a real fusion and comrade.ship between Athens and her allies, but only 
subjection and servitude for the one and a tjTanny for the other — this illiberal law cannot 
be glozed over as merely an ’ odd freak of blindness ’ in a ' great [icopic ’ (p. .'kill). Athens 
saw clearly enough on other occasions, as e. g. when it was a question of gaining a foothold 
in Boiotia by granting citizenship to Plataiai ; she sarv clearly enough later in 405 when — too 
late — she extended her citizenship to Samos. Or take the Hegarian decree : is it not a 
rather hopeless whitewashing of Periklcs to represent that deailly stroke again.st a neighbour 
(whose ports Athens coveted) as really a move for peace, a last desperate attempt to stave 
off war by a display of Athenian pouer (p. 426) ? Hr. Zimmern has made us all his debtors 
by tlirowing into relief the lofty idealism of Athens in her best aspects; there still remains 
for someone the less grateful task of expo.sing the unlovely impulses of her .spirit which 
struggled with that idealism, and ultiraatelr- laid it in the dust. 

The book contains a few unfortunate misprints. On p. 40. 1. 15. the word " no " should 
be deleted ; on p. 29U. 1. 27, ' with ’ should be ‘ without ' ; and on p. .334. 1. 3. for ' more 
girls than boys’ the reading ■more boys than gills’ should be re.stored from the .second 
edition. 

P. A. ,S. 


Hellenic History. By O. W. Botsford. Pp. xx-i-.520; 87 illustrations. New 

York: Macmillan. 1922. 18s. 

In thi.s posthumous work Prof. Botsford has liequeathed a new plan for writers of Greek 
history. Discarding the conventional limitation by which historians, more Aesckglr.o. may 
only present two actors on the stage, a soldier and a politician, and must relegate all the 
other characters to the chorus, he has introduced craftsmen anti housewive.s, artists and 
men of letters, as active participants in the play, and has devoted a full half of his ' copy ’ 
to them. 

In endeavouring thus to embrace Greek life in all its complexity Prof. Botsfoid has 
set himself a far harder task than if he had simplitied (and devitalised) his Greeks into 
mere cannon-fodder and administration-objects. How far has he succeeded in it '! — We 
need not dwell here on a number of small inaccuracies which have crept into hi.s text, nor 
yet on his tendency to represent as an ascertained fact what can at best lx; no more than a 
probable conjecture (r. g. in his reconstruction of Minoan society). We would rather draw 
attention to some of the things which the author has left unmentioned : the influence of 
Egvpt ujxjn early Crete ; the siege of Troy; the discoveries of Pytheas and Eudoxus; the 
favoured position of the new Greek cities in the Helelnistie monarchies; the cosmoi>oli- 
tanism of the Stoics. Hardly enough stress is laid upon colonial expansion as a stimulus 
to the material and mental development of th<' Greeks, nor yet uixm certain unlovely asix-cts 
of Greek life such as the savagery which long pr-rsisterl in the remoter regions, the wasting 
of good human material in foreign mercenary service, the jxirasitism engendensl by slavery ; 
and so many essential facts are omitted in the story of Philip of Macedon as to create a 
somewhat unfair impression against him. But against these criticisms of detail we must 
set certain outstanding merits. Prof. Botsford has struck a most judicious balance between 
the jxrlitical and non-political parts of his work. and. while he has not concealed his own 
predilections in matters of politics and culture, he has always endeavoured to do justice to 
the other side of the case. His readers will be led by him into regions which have usually 
been closed to historical students, and they will generally find him a .safe and steady giude. 
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'laropla Tr}<; Xtou. To/^o? A'. ’l(TTopi/cr) ToTroypa(pLa Ka\ VeveaXoyLa. Bj- 

G. I. ZoLOTAS. Pp. xxix + 653. Athens : Sakellarios, 1921. Dr. 30. 

Thi.s is the first volume of an cxhau-stivc treatise on the history of Cliios, the materials for 
which were collected by the lifelong labour of a local schoolteacher and antiquarian. The 
author unfortunately did not live to give the final shape to his book, but his daughter, 
illme. A. Saros, has earned our gratitude by preparing it for publication. The unfinished 
character of the woik is apparent m a disconcerting number of misprints, and may be 
noticed in the chapter on prehistoric Chios, in which the evidence is presented in a somewhat 
undigested mass. Tliis chapter makes a good point in emphasising the strong connexion 
between Chios and Minoan Crete in Greek tradition ; but it uses the term ' Pelasgian ’ too 
fii'cly and commits a palpable mistake in calling Apollo Patroiis a Pelasgian deity (p. 37 ; 
cf. p. 339. uhere Athena figures as a specifically Ionian goddess). But the present volume 
must be judged liy its geograpliical and topographical section, which constitutes by far the 
largest part cf it. This is a sterling piece of patient and successful research. From 
inscriptions, from modern place-names, and from a large array of mediaeval and modern 
travel-books it collects a vast mass of evidence, and it discusses these materials with the 
discretion of a true scholar. The author’s main conclusion, that ancient Chios was excep- 
tionally well populated, fits in well with the statements of ancient authors and may now be 
regarded as definitely established. 

It is pleasing to note that Ionia, the home of Coraes and the cradle of Ctreek culture 
ancient and modern, is still cajiable of producing research work of solid merit. 


']<TTop[a Tq? 'EW't]viKr)<; Te(i)p'yia‘;. To/to? TrptoTO? (1821-1833). By Dem. L. 

Zogfi.Iphos. Athens. 1921. 

The author claims that this is the first Greek work on the important subject of which he 
treats, and ue can tvell believe it. for agriculture has le.ss attraction for the Greeks than 
politics or economics. The pre-sent volume begins with a review (mostly from secondary 
authorities) of agriculture in (ircccc from the Frankish conquest dot™ to 1821, especially 
tvith regard to the currant crops, aixmt which there is much valuable information not 
otherwise ea.sily accessible. There follows a detailed summary of the rare treatise upon 
Greek trade by the French vice-consul, Beaujour, who published in 1798 the result of his 
exjieriencc.s between 1787 and 17'97. These preliminaries together with extracts from 
I’ouqueville fill nearly half of this volume. The rest is occupied with the damage done to 
the trees by Ibrahim Pasha, the burning of three-quarters of the Athenian olive-grove in 
18.30. and the agricultural policy of Capo dTstria. one of whose first acts was to import 
jrotatoes (unknor™ in Greece Ix-forc 1828. and introduced into the Ionian Islands only in 
ISll). The Corfiote statesman also showed great .energy in planting trees — still one of 
the great wants of Greece — and founded the agricultural school at Tirvms in 1829, of which 
G. Palaiologos was the first director. There is a considerable accoimt of him and of the 
first professional agricultunst who worked in Greece, an Irishman, named iStevenson. But 
the author laments that the place-hunters and the XoyLwraToi despised agriculture and 
its professors. The volume almunds with curious infonnation, often to be found (as in the 
case of Grote’s Hlslonj) in the disprojmrtionate footnotes. Few' are, for instance, aware 
t hat tomatoes were introduced into Athens only in 1815, and were first grown in the famous 
< apuchin Convent, in which Byron, four years earlier, had written ‘ The Curse of Minerva.’ 
The author has evidently studied his subject widely, and proposes in three or four more 
volumes to bring it down to 1921. The loss of Eastern Thrace will, however, deprive 
(ireece of one of her chief agricultural provinces. 


WlLUAlI iMn.LER. 
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Tio'K.iTLK^ 'IffTopLa T)}? Newre/sa? 'EXXaSo?. 1S21-1921. To/xo? A'. 1S21-1805- 

By Georuios K. Aspre \s. Athens, 1922. 

The first volume of this interesting work, based in several places upon unpublished materials, 
is rather a series of historical essays than a detailed historical narrative. The author gives 
proof of moderation in his judgments; thus he takes the unusual view, that the British 
policy of the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire in the middle of the last century vas 
really for the benefit of Greece, Ijeeause the collapse of Turkey at that time would not have 
benefited a weak Greece but a strong Bussia. He condemns the men who dethroneel Otho, 
but praises the political sense of Georue L. whom he con.->iders (p. 281) to have been the wisest 
statesman in the Greece of his time. He is severe upon the part\- system, which has made 
politics a bitter contest between rival gangs of men lollowing some prominent -[KTsonality 
rather than some guiding principle. For the leaders the result has been, as he says, 
disastrous; for he asks whether ' the greatest political chiefs in Greece ’ have not received 
‘ bitterness and cursing or forgetfidness and contempt at the hands of their contemporaries.’ 
Trikoiipes and JI. Venizelos are examples. He omits, however, to mention another char- 
acteristic of iSouth-Eastern Europe, that of expecting mLraele.s from its dijilomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad. For their success usually dejx-nds less upon their own diligence and 
ability than upon the real power and resources of the country which they represent, nor are 
Western Governments, as is believed in the Xear East, constantly occupied in considering 
the affairs of the Levant. The volume is agreeably written and illustratetl \\ ith a numlier of 
Iiortraits and autograph.s. A few slips may be detected, such as the .substitution of Nicholas 
instead of Alexander II. as Tsar (p. 276), and ‘ Eekfield ’ for ‘ Redeliffe ’ (p. 281). It is 
amusing to learn that Kallerges. the author of the revolution of 184:5. actually ])ro])o,sed to 
Otho the suspension of the Constitution, which was its object and result ! Of the leading 
politicians of that jxiriod, Kolettes meets with the author's critieisin, although he admires 
his courage. 

The papt-r and type do great credit to the printers, and the author is to be congratulated 
upon having produced a singularly fair and impartial woik. It will be in the second volume 
that his greatest difficulties will arise ; for few Greeks of to-day would incur Solon's penalty 
for not taking sides in a political crisis. 

WiiJ.i.vM Miller. 


Grammaire descriptive du Romeique litteraire. By Louis Ror-isUL. Rp. 
xiv ~ .‘5.37. Bibliothei(ue de.s ecolo.s frangaises d'.\tl>.enes et de Rome, Fascicule 
CXX. Paris, X.D. E. de Bcccard. 

The romiiqiie litteraire vhich M. Roussel descrilies in thi.'- book i.s the languatre. Gieek he will 
not call it. used systematically by Psichari and his followers ever since 1888, ' le debut de la 
Renaissance,’ when to rateiot pou was published. This he treat.s as a fixed form of 
speech, refusing to consider its history, or even its relations vrith other forms of modern 
Greek. The result he helix's will txi useful to the foreigner who i.s anxious for instiuction, 
and even to Greeks, ’ if they are ever taught their own language ’ (p. xi). Thi.s assumption 
that the Greek of the modern pd/Wmpw', whatever its merit.s, is the only form of Greek 
that can now be called alive is not likely to Ix" acceptable to many of the most learned of the 
contemporary scholars of Athens ; still less his description of the purist form of the language, 
wdiich to them is one of the links which bind Greece to its long ixist. as a ' melange a dose 
variable d'anachronisines, gallicismes ct barbarismes ’ (p. xiii). Indeed in other ways the 
author follows the less commendable exaggerations of some of the demoticists. and tries 
in every way to cut off the life of modern Greece from its historical sources, nor in doing 
this is he by any means averse from wounding the feelings of tho.se to whom all Greek is 
essentially one language with a vitality so great as to flow into numerous forms. Thus he 
finds it necessary to reject in much of hi.s work the use of the Greek alphabet, quite disre- 
garding the fact that this makes the reading of his book very tedious for all but the very 
small number of persons who know no Greek, but wish to learn to read this particular branch 
of modem Greek literature. Xor does he stop here : he introduces new grammatical terms. 
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calling the aorist subjunctive the ‘ siihjonctif perfeclif’ (p. 195). and even giving to the geni- 
tive case the name of dative, because of its use to express the indirect object. This origi- 
nality gives him so much satisfaction that he pas.ses over as of no moment the usages in 
which the genitive, preserving its original signification, deserves its old name even from the 
most exclusively modem point of view. This tendency, which it is hard to regard other- 
wise than as a form of hostility to everything in modern Greek outside the books of Psichari 
and his followers, appears again when he calls it (p. 261) ‘ an oriental language ' ; — could any 
epithet be more absurd for the language of the {leople whose role it has always been to stand 
between Europe and the barbarous East ? — and takes even a wider sweep when he com- 
placently consoles himself with the prophecy that some day the northern dialects, with 
their frequent loss of the cases of the plural and their generally poorer character, will affect 
the language of the islands, and so the contemporary literary Romaic may be no more than 
a brilliant laiigne fFoc destined to no long life. ‘ Meme s'il doit etre autrement,’ even if 
Greek as a fully inflected language i.s not destined to break down entirelv. we may still 
console ourselves ; the language certainly ' subira I’influence des parlers du Nord. et nul 
ne pout savoir jusciu’a quel point ’ (p. xiv). Again, Greeks arc particularly, and naturally, 
sensitive on the subject of the influence of Turkish and Slav : he cannot avoid saying, 
therefore, that the Turkish words ejected by the purists and by a part of the nation were 
legitimately introduced (p. 27). and that to Slav — he points his malice by sajdng to Bulgarian 
— influence are probably due .several features of the language. For some of these proof 
cither way would be difticrrlt. though the onus prohandi lies upon the author, but when he 
mentions here the precision of Modern Greek in noting the aspects of the verb, it is hard to 
see how the modem language diffeia from the ancient, except by way of natural development. 

But apart from the general spirit of the book, when the reader has overcome the 
difficulties of the wantonly non-historical arrangement of the facts of a language, which 
after all is the one which perhaps beyond all others deserves and demands an historical 
treatment, he will find much that will interest him in the highest degree. The collection 
of examples from the pages of contemporary writers, who it must be remembered are the 
most notable literary artists in modern Greece, shows the character and idiom of the modem 
spoken language as it is to Ik' found nowhere else; for this alone the author deserves many 
thanks and much credit. It is tempting to say that with his equipment he ought to have pro- 
duced the book which every one wants, an historical account of the modern written Romaic, 
describing it m its relations with the earlier forms of written demotic and with the modem 
local dialects; with some s^Tiiiiathy with the general Greek point of view and with a more 
historical attitude towards linguistic science he could well have performed us this service. 
But to look at his work in this -way comes too close to blaming him for writing his orni 
book and not another. The work taken as it stands is an important contribution to the 
study of what is certainly the most inteiesting of the contemporary phases of the whole, 
which we may be pardoned for calling the Greek language. 

R. M. Dawkins. 


Geometry of Greek Vases. Attic Vases in the ^luseum of Fine Arts analysed 
accoidiiu; to the princijiles of Proportion discovered by Jay Hambidge. By L. D. 
C'A.SKiY. Curator of Classical Antiquities. Pp. .\i -j- 2.35, with numerous diagrams 
in the text. Boston. 1922. 

The title of this book exactly de.scribe.s its contents ; in it Mr. Caskey has given us drawings 
in elevation of 182 Attic vases, and finds that of the whole number only ' nine (and possibly 
a few more) ’ do not exhibit in their main, and even in their detailed measurements, pro- 
piortions to lie accounted for by Mr. .Jay Hambidge's theory of Dmamic Svmmetry. For 
an account of the theory of Dynamic .Symmetrx- we must refer to a review of earlier books 
on the subject which appeared in ././/..S', .xli. p. 304, and to an answer to Mr. Hambidge's 
critic.s which Mi.ss Richter contributed to the .•1../..J. xxvi. p. 59. In this book Mr. Caskey 
has tested it on a large scale in the only possible way; that is, by trying whether the theory 
works in .so many instance.s that chance is practically e.xelufled. anrl we are driven to Ixlieve 
either that the proixirtions of the vases were consciously arranged according to the theory, 
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or that'tlie potters worked on these lines by some aesthetic instinct, ilr. Caskey put.s his 
own position perfecth’ clearly on p. viii of the Preface ; ‘ The coincidences are in many 
cases so accurate, simple, and logical, that I find it leas difficult to believe them due. in part 
at least, to conscious design, than to instinctive obedience to a mysterious aesthetic law, or 
to mere accident.’ His aim is ' to present in as complete and accurate and intelligible a 
form as possible the evidence furnished by the whole collection of Attic pottery in the 
Museum of Pine Arts ' (p. 28). The subject, the possible relations Ixdween lieautiful form and 
mathematical proportions, is a very difficult one. and it is not made easier bv the ignorance 
of mathematics displayed by many aesthetic critics, and by the not uncommon, but very 
un-Greek, idea that mathematicians are unlikely to have a sense of beauty. To come to 
Mr. Caskey's book: we think that something more than a serie.s of instances in which 
proportions work out according to the theory is needed to prove its conscious use : some 
external evidence is required, and of that we have as yet had none. If it were not for the 
mathematical criticisms of Professor Rhys Garjienter {A.J.A. x.xv. pp. IS-ffii) we should 
incline towards the idea, suggested but lejccteil by Mr. Caskey, of ‘ instinctive olx-dience to 
a mvsterious ae.sthetic law,' and this we feel is the utmost that any collection of examples 
apart from external evidence could demonstrate. That the system was consciously used 
bv Greek designers is a thcoiy which may be comiiared in one way to astrology : even if 
we could grant that it would be proved if it were found to tit the facts, the theory will seem 
to many jxople so antecedently improbable that they are not likely to give themselves the 
trouble of mastering the evidence. 

There is no .space here to do more than to refer readers to the ]irevious work of Mr. 
Hambidge and his critics, with the assurance that in this book they will tiiid abundant 
materials to help them to form their own judgment on the question. One great service, 
however, the book ixrform.s for students of these va-es : it contains a large number of 
carefully draini elevations of vase.s. which cannot fail to Ix of use. and provide material 
for the study of the forms of vases which it would be difficult to find elsewhere. 

R. M. D WVKINS. 


Seneoa the Philosopher and his Modern Message. P>y Ric h.mid Mi jtt fiiM.MKUE. 

Pp. xvi loO. Boston. Mass. : Marshall Jones. 1922. 

The volume liefore u.s is the first in a series entitled ‘ Our Debt to t.ireece and Rome,' which 
i.s to bo a comprehensive attempt to exfiound in a nunitxr of short studies the classical 
inheritance of the modern world. Prefaced to the book is a list of coiitnbiitors. mostly of 
Philadelphia, but also from other cities of .America, ' whose generosity has made possitilo 
this Library.' Authors and titles of the first fifty-two volumes are also given. The great 
writers have for the most part volumes to themselves; but there are also a large number of 
interesting subjects of another type. e. (/. Language and Philology. Itreek I’olitics. Biology 
and Medicine. The list of authors includes many from this .side of the .Atlantic, not only 
from England but also from Italy (Ferrero and Lanciani) and from Belgium (Gumont). 
It is an interesting and ap]K'tising progiamme, and every reader of this Journal will join in 
wishing the venture a great success. 

Dr. Gummere's c.ssaj’ on Seneca puts together in light and readable sequence a consider- 
able collection of references to the philosopher from Alinueius Feli.x to .Maeterlinck, and by 
this method attempts (in the general editor's words) ' to explain the nature and extent of 
the influence of the philosophy of ."'eneca.’ His quotations arc very interesting, and show 
the reader how great Seneca's reputation has Ixen. They do not. however, .show that 
Seneca’.s philo-iophy has been of great account. For the citations are mostly commonplaces 
and drawn from books and authors not philosophical. Still less do they substantiate the 
editor'.s claim ‘ that Seneca still lives.' AVe venture to think that Dr. Gummere's treatment 
is too indirect. AA’e should lx sorry to miss any of his quotations ; but some serious etfort 
to state .Seneca’s contribution to thought is required in a book on ' .Seneca the Philosopher.’ 
LMfortunately this effort is not made; and we are left fo infer the ’ Modern Jlessage ' from 
the things which persons who were mostly not philosophers said about him. But at that 
distance all philosophies look very much alike. 
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La Legende socratique et les Sources de Platon. By Eugexe Dupkeel. Pp. 

450. Bruxelk's : Lcs Editions Robert Sand (London : H. Milford). 1922. lo-s. net. 

Pr5f. Dnpreel has two main theses : first, that Plato derived his material mainly from the 
sophists of the fifth century, and secondly, that Socrates-the-Father-of-Philosophy is a 
myth. .But as he wrote (we conjecture) the habit of paradox grew upon him. He deter- 
mined to make the most of his opportunity, and deny within his chosen field everything 
upon which there is any approach to agreement among the historians of philosophy. He 
does, it is true, occasionalh- make a slip and adopt an orthodox position. He devotes, for 
instance, a whole chapter to proving that Aiistotle is no authority on ,'iocrates. But this 
seem.s to be due partly to the influence of Prof. Taylor’s Varia Hocmtica and partly to an 
incomplete acrpiaintance vitli the recent litei-ature of the subject. In general, hovever. 
he sticks to his chosen part of hercsiarch; and the further he goes, the bolder his heresies 
become. That there is much sophistic material in the earlier Platonic Dialogues is very 
probable, and some of Prof. Dupreel’s clever combinations in the fii’st section of the book 
deservo attention. That all the miters of iSocratic dialogues borrowed from the same 
sources, and those the .sophi.sts. is much less probable. That the externals of the traditional 
t-'oerate-s are deiii'cd from the comedians is improbable. That there were no .Socratio 
.schools of philo.sojihy is hardly credible. That Aristotle was never a puiiil of Plato is 
absurd. lYe could continue to cnumeiate provocative the.ses; but these instances will 
perhaps .suftice. 

Prof. Duprecl would have us amend fundamentally our notions of Greek Philosophy. 
Its golden age was the fifth century, and Hippias was its supreme genius. iSo Hippias. who 
boasted at Olympia that he had made all his things himself, turns out to have made Greek 
Philosophy as well ! Fianldy, we do not believe it. If Prof. Dupreel wishes to convince, 
he ought to rccon.cidcr fiindamentallv his notions of evidence. 

J. L. S. 


Essai sur la politique pythagoricienne. By A. Dei.itte. Pp. xii 296. 

Bibliothecjue de la Faculte de Philoscphie et Lettres de_, rL'niversite de Liege, 

Fascicule XXIX. Pari.s: E. Champion, 1922. Fr. 2.'>. 

This disseitation. published under the auspices of the L'niversitc- of Liege, reviews the historv 
of the Pythagorean order in its jiolitical as£X:-c-ts and submits to detailed examination the 
chief Pythagorean political texts. Pythagoras himself, an apostle of holy living, undoubteiUy 
objected to any intermeddling in politics, and when bis followers foimed at Croton an active 
])olitical party he warned them of coming irru'iris and retired to Metapontum, apparently 
as a protest. In the succeeding struggle with the adhcients of C'ylon the order held its omi. 
Dclattc thinks that later, in the middle of the fifth century, the aristocrats, who had seen 
in the Pythagoreans merely a menace, began to realise that Pvfhagorean was better than 
democratic domination, and made the society a rallying-point in their struggle against the 
rising power of democracy. This view of the latter period of strife seems new and by no 
means improbable. Our Ix-st aiithoritic.s. Aiistoxeniis and Timaeus (in lamblichus) and 
Dicaearchus (in Porphyry) give most conflicting accounts of these matters, nor are we helped 
by later writers, who either garble the earlier evidence or else compose mere hagiographv. 
Delatte draws up a genealogical tree .showing the relations of our various sources from the 
fourth century li.c. domi to Tzetzes. 

To pass to the political texts, Delatte concludes that the fragments of Archytas’ 
lUp'i. ro/iw Kill SiKauiin'i as contain nothing that need be later than the fourth centurv 
and are in fact genuine; there is no Platonism in the fragments; the ways in which 
Iiolitical rights are distributed are indeed called ISeai, but these do not re.semble the 
Platonic l&fai. Delatte. it may be noted, cordially agiees with the view of Burnet and 
Tajlor that the .Socratic and Platonic doctrine of forms is e.ssentially Pvthagorcan. He 
ingeniously restores sense to the first fragment of Arch\-tas by taking as ' hyper- 

Doric ’ for tjBiwv (-— Attic ijOSiv). The Iltpi woAtTtias attributed to Hippodamus, who 
cannot be the Hippodamus mentioned as a political theori.st by Aiistotle, Delatte thinks 
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is a late archaising ■work. The ‘ Preambles of Zaleucus and Charondas ’ were piobably 
composed by Locrian and Pdiegian legislators as a code of public morals to serve as an 
introduction to their laws, and in course of time came naturally to lx; attributed to t lie semi- 
mythical personages who were reputed to have originally giv^cn laws to Khegium and Ldcri. 
They may have been mitten in the fifth century, when much is heard of the distinction 
between law imposed by force and customary morality sanctioned by public opinion. 

The Pythagorean habit of treating jwlitics as a branch of applied mathcmr.tic.s is 
illustrated at considerable length by Delattc and with jx-rliaps more tolerance than it 
deserves. In lamblichus’ Life of Pythagoras. 130-i;$l. we read that the most ix'ifect 
constitution is symbolised by a right -ancled triangle with sides of 3. 4 and 5 resjx'ctively. 
With the help of Plutarch's tie Isul‘ 56, Belatte shows that 3 = opX'l = magi-strates. 4 = 
v-n?io^Trj = citizens, 5 = uttot LV ccr/i a = law, and that the right angle is thus an image of 
social justice founded on law. Aiehytas, a distinguished mathematician who in a well- 
knomi fragment defines the three chief mathematical means, we find proving that aristocracy 
is a realisation of harmonic proportion and is therefore the best constitution. This kind of 
argumentation may afford aniuseraent to modern readers with a taste for arithmetic, but 
will hardly inspire them with the emotions which a Pythagorean would teel ajipropriato to 
mysteries so august. 

Delatte's work is acute and scholarly, and though from the vagueness and uncertainty 
of the evidence one sometimes has tlie impression of particiiiating in an intellectual exercise 
rather than in the discovery of tnith, that is not his fault. He has ransackeil Xenophon, 
Isocrates. Plato and Aristotle for political doctrines which hear upon his theme, and a 

full index of passages cited is a useful fe. of his hook. Sometimes, particularly in the 

hi'torical portion, ho seems a little diffuse, and it would have Ixam well if ho had found space 
for the full Greek text of the fragments which he translates and discusses. 

J. H. S. 


Imp. Caesaris Flavii Claudii luliani Epistulae Leges Poematia Fragmenta 
Varia : collegerunt i-c'censuonint I. Bidez ct F. C'i'.moxt. Xouvelle Collection 
de Te.xtes et Documents publiee sous le patronage de lA.-sociation Guillaume Bude. 
Paris. Societe d’Edition ' Lcs Belles Lottres.’ liOndon; H. .Milford. Oxford L'lii versify 
Press. 1922. 12?. Cd. 

The foundation for this long-expected edition of .lulian’s Laws and Ixdters was laid in ISllS 
when in the Mtmoirea of the Academic royale de Belgique Bidez and Cumont published 
their Htcfierckf.s sur la Tradition mnnuscriU dcs LrJins ik rtniprrear Jnlicn. Sow after a 
cpiarter of a century the work stands complete. We thii.s jKJssess at last a reliable text, 
and more than that, for throughout the book jtarallel jia.s.sages alike from pagan and Christian 
sources are cited and references given to modem nmnograjihic literature : these will prove 
of the highest value to historical students. The volume contains the ' epistles ’ of Julian 
in the cu.stomary sense of that word: it does not therefore include Julian's letter to the 
Athenians, nor that to Themistius; the latter, it is interesting to note, is dated by Bidez 
immediately after the death of Con'tantin.s (cf. Bidez : L' Erolvtion (k la poldiqar de 
I'emperenr Julieti eii matiire rdigiotse : Bnisscls, 1914, p. 6. n.^ ; and contra.st Bostagni : 
Giiiliano r ApoHata : Turin, 1920. Apjiendix II.). There aie few .surprises in the division 
adopted by the editors between the genuine and spurious or doubtful letters. Of the letters 
confidently rejected by ,'fcliwarz only Xo. 72 (Hertlein) is accepted as genuine; of those 
rejected by Geffcken (Knixrr Juliauus: Leipzig. 1914. p. 145) only that to Theodoras 
(= .3*). Ep. 25 (Hertlein). not included among the spurious letters by Geffcken and de- 
fended by Juster (Lts Juifs sous V empire romain, 1. p. 1.59). is rejected : ' etenim Juliani 
scribae ab epistnlis sermonem LXX inf crpretnm non affectabant ’ ( p. 280). while the attempt 
of It. Asmus (Philologus. XX.. 1913, pp. 115 .sq.) to defend Ep, 35 (Hertlein) is regarded a.s 
nnsiiccessful. The aurum coronarium edict is attributed to Julian ; Wileken's recent article 
was published too late for any discussion by Bidez (ef. Zeitsekrift der ^^avigny-Stiftung, 
XLIL, 1921, pp. 1.50 sqq.) who adds. ' de quo alibi disputandnm erit.’ It may be noted 
that Wilhelm Ensslin has maintained the ascription to Julian in Klio, xviii., 1922, pp. 131-2. 
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This edition is so mature a work that little is left for a rc%'iewer save an expression of 
gratitude. Tlie suggestion of Asmus that Ep. 62 (Hertlein) is probably addressed to 
Aphobius might have Ireen recorded (cf. A.smus : Julians Briff Uher Pegasius. Z^itschrift 
j'lir KirchaigeschicMe, xxiii.. 1902, pp. 479-495). and in the citation of the Vita S. Eusignii 
(p. 59) a reference might have been given to the study by Latuishev, 0 Zhitiyacli sv. veliho- 
niiirhftiiha Ersigniya (Zhurnal Ministerstva namlnago Prosi-ijeshcheniya, 27.S. LV. 1915. 
OtJyd Klafsirheslcoi Philnlogii. pp. 6.5-91), where a new text is published from Cod. Vatican. 
1671 (s. X.). 

X. H. B. 


Carchemish. lleport on the Excavations at .Jerablus on behalf of the Biitish Museum. 

Part 11 ; The Tor\n Defences. By C. Leoxard Woolley. 51.A. 4to. Pp. xii + 

156; 01 text illustrations and 32 plates. Oxford : ITiiversity Press. 1921. 

The introductory volume of the official publication of the excavations at Carchemish, 
written by D. G. Hogarth and published in 1914, has now been followed, after an inevitable 
interval of se^’en year.s of war and its consequences, by a second volume Miitten by 
C. L. Woolley, who, after E. C. Thompson, succeeded Mr. Hogarth in tiie directorship 
of the expedition in 1912 and conducted the excavating campaigns of 1912. 1913. 1914. and 
1920. bince the last date the Franeo-Turkish treaty has placed Carchemish on the Turkish 
side of the Syiian boundary, and uork lias perforce been suspended until new arrangements 
are made. Much remains to lx- published that can only be elucidated by further excavation, 
but meanwhile Part 11 of the work is issued, dealing with the Hittite fortifications and 
methods of building, as well as house-sites. Mr. Woolley is a connoisseur of brick walls and 
foundations ; he is a siieoialist in them. And the present part of Carrhemish gives him ample 
scope to show his interest and his skill in reconstituting the town-walls, forts, gates, 
and mounds of the ancient city, and in making .suggestion.s as to their datc.s. (Jri this 
point he is definite in assigning the ring-wall to the Early Hittite period, before 2000 e.c. 
the inner town wall to the Middle Hittite period. Personally we have doubts whether the 
term ' Hittite ' can justifiably be used of the earlier period at all. since we have as yet no 
proof that there were any Hittites at Carchemish in tho.se days. We do not know that 
the Anatolian inva.sion of Syria did not take place until after 2000 b.c. It might 
seriously be suggested that the term ‘Hittite’ .should be dropped altogether so far as the 
most ancient Carchemish is concerned, and .some less question-begging term such as • Xorth 
.'syiian ’ or ‘ .'byro-Euphratean ‘ lie adopted in its stead, at any rate as regards the early 
period. Of Hittite.s in later days, as far back as 1200 b.c.. there is of course no rpiestion, 
and there were no doubt Hittites there a.s early as the Hyk.sos period in Egr^pt. six 
eentuiies earlier; but before that we have no definite information. May not the 
■ champagne ' cups be a.s much Xorth-.'syrian as Anatolian in origin and pedigree ? 

Jlr. M oolley finds traces of the great convulsion of 1196 B.c.. when Carchemish. like 
other cities of Kheta and Amor, fell before the invading Philistines and their allies of 
5Iu.'hki. in destruction and remodelling of the walls; and he also confirms the valuable 
observation, which he has already made elsewhere, that the invasion is immediately followed 
by the introduction of iron and of cremation. Also Hittite warriors in future wear a panoply, 
inth crested helm (PI. B 26) re.scnibling the Ctreek. which, like the latter, was obviously 
derived from the invaders from West Asia Minor, from Lycia and Caria. ‘ Urphilistia,’ 
the home of the crest and the cuira.ss. One almost suspects that after 1200 Hittite 
Carchemish was ruled by ilu.shki jirinces. 

The new defences of the city Mr. Woolley compares with those of Sinjirli. finding in 
both a similar method of defence by mean.s of two parallel walls running ‘ so far as might 
be ’ in straight lines, and only a few metres apart, and dispensing with mound, moat, 
and earthwork. The excavators of binjirli thought that these two walls were of different 
dates, the inner replacing the outer after it had fallen to ruin. (Mr. Woolley's cxiilanatioii, 
however, has most probability in its favour. 

Among the houses excavated wa.s one which Mr. Woolley with good reason thinks was 
bunit in the taking of Carchemish by Xebuchadnezzar in 604 b.c. The facts that the 
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house was destroyed before and ' that it had remained undisturired ever since, made it an 
ideal site for excavation, for whatever was in it at the time of its destruction, and did not 
perish in the fire, was waiting to be brought to light. . . . The hou.se had been destroyed 
by an enemy and the burnt ruins were littered with evidence of a desperate struggle. 
Everywhere, and especially in the doorways, were arrowheads, literallv in hundreds, 
arrowheads in bronze and in iron and of many types, some of them Hittite. some clearly 
not. Occasionally a mass would be found all fused or rusted together, the contents of a 
quiver; sometimes the single points would be bent or broken as if by striking on the 
stones or metal-work of the doors. Javelin-heads were fairly numerous, a sword was found 
and a remarkable bronze shield ; and in rooms J and 4 there were human bones on the floor.' 
The shield is important ; it is of thin bronze, circular, and bears an archaic ( iorgoncion in 
its centre : ' round this in narrow concentric zones are rows of running animals, dogs, 
hares, gazelles, and horses ' (PI. 24). There can be no doubt that is is Ionian; the shield 
of a Greek or Carian mercenary. In the house also were found Egiptiaii bronze tiguies of 
gods and fragments of alabaster va-scs and the pale-blue faience or composition ' New Year 
flasks ’ with their inscriptions. ' .May Amen open the new year well for its owner ! ' and 
so forth, which are so characteristic of the .seventh and sixth centuiies. Then too were 
found clay seal-impressions with the name of Pharaoh Xecho. and a bronze ring with 
cartouche-bezel inscribed with the name of Psammeiichos I. The burnt wliite steatite 
human mask, also found in this house, wc would not, }>un: Mr. Woolley, claim as Egvptian, 

The general deduction from these remains is obvious ; we have here the hc.iiise of 
a Hittite noble or official closely connected with Egtqit. or possibly that of an Egvptian 
officer, destroyed in the siege of (304 B.c. after the defeat of Yecho by Xebiichadiiezzar. 

■ Everything in the house is to be dated to C04 ii.r. and to the years immediately preceding 
it.' and Mr. Woolley suggests that the destruction of the city was the punishment of long 
intiigues with Egypt against Babylon. This we now know to be very probable, since 
Mr. C. J. Gadd's recent discovery of a contemporary Babylonian record of the Ball of 
Xineveh in 612 (not in 606) B.c. .shows us that Assyrian power had for some years befoie the 
catastrophe been bolstered up by Egyptian armies sent by Psammetiehos f. perhaps (as 
suggested by 3Ir. Gadd) in common fear of the Jscyths. perhaps (as seems to me equallv 
probable) in agreement with Ihe attitude of subject -alliance with Assyria which P.sanime- 
tichos had observed faitlifully in former days, and which it is possible he had alwavs 
preserved. After all. he had once been an Assyrian piince. and bore the name Xabu- 
shezib-anni. Hi.s armies apjieared constantly on the Euphrates at this time in supiiort 
of his old suzerain against the ambition of Xabopolassar. and Xecho. his successor, kept 
up the anti-Babylonian tradition after his death, until the final catastrophe at Carcliemish 
and the bankruptcy of the new Egyptian hegemony in .Syria. Mr. R. C. Thompson has 
translated for the volume a cuneiform tablet (PI. 26) found in the same house which 
records a conce.ssion of rights over oaks and other trees useful for leather-tanning, 
granted to certain .“Syrians of Harran by the Assyrian government in the reign of 
bennacherib. a century eailier. 

The photographic plates of late-Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions will be mo.st useful to 
students of this elusive script. Among those of the sculpture is speciallv notii cable the 
great stone seated figure of a god in Assyrianizing style on a base supported by lions held 
by a gryphon-headed running figure ; a east of this base is in the British Jluseuni. The 
photographs of tomb groups and miscellaneous antiquities are interesting, cspeciallv the 
unique arrow mould (Bl. 23). the bronze greave on Bl. 2.'). and the beads and jiotterv from 
‘ Middle Hittite ' tombs (Bl. 27). 

We notice that in this volume the modem name of Garchemish is giien in the form of 
• .Jerabliis.’ whereas in Hr. Hogarth's volume it is called ' Djerabis.' which wc were under 
the imjiression wa.s really the correct form. '.Jerabliis' being due to a confusion with 
Hierapolis. which is really IMcmbij (see C/irrhi inith. I. p. 24). The original uncorrujited 
form having been used on the title-page of the tir.st volume, we think it would have been 
better to have retained it (especially since it is probably a corrupted descendant of the 
original (Uu-ganiis). in spite of the fact that ‘ .Jerabliis ' is the name uiMler which it is more 
generally know n nowadays. 

It is to be hoped that in a not distant future Jlr. Woolley will be able again to take iqi 
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the work at Carchemish for the Trustees of the British Museum, now that peace is concluded 
with Turkey. It is an enormous site, and only the fringe of it has been touched as yet : 
we have still much to learn from Carchemish. We can only regret that the anonymous 
donor who made the work possible should not have lived to see further results. 

H. R. H. 


Tylissos a I'epoque minoenne. By Joseph Hazzidakis. Traduit du grec par I'auteur 

ar-cc la collaboration de L. Branchet ; introduction et annotations par L. Franchet. 

Bp. 91; 4S text illustrations; 10 plates. Paris: Ceutlmcr. 1921. Fr. 2.5. 

This book consists of the articles of M. Hazzidakis on his excavations at Tylissos, Ti'Aicros 
/atroiiK);. which were published in the ’Apya(o/\«ytK>/ E<f>yjfj.£pU in 1912, reissued by the 
author in a French form, with the addition of a tran-slation of an article on some Bronze Age 
Cretan tombs published in the Alkmiycke JUitteilungeii in 1913. It is very convenient 
to hai-e M. Hazzidakis’s description of his snccessful excavation in a separate form, with 
all the illustrations as it oiiginally appeared, although it is not so necessary for British. 
American, and German archaeological readers as for the French, since the learned public 
in the first three countries .seems to be commonly more familiar with Greek than is the 
case in France. But quite frankly eve regret that M. Hazzidakis should have taken 
A[. Franchet as his Ciallic guide, philosopher, and friend on this occasion. M. Franchet’s 
inability to do justice to the work of tlie British excavators at Knossos, or even to under- 
stand it. is so well known that it discounts much of what lie says in his introduction to 
its detriment, and even of what he says in praise of that of M. Hazzidakis at Tylissos. 
M. Hazzidakis has no need of M. Franchet’s eulogie.s ; we all know his excellent work, 
and it cannot be palatable to the distinguished Cretan archaeologist that his work should 
be praised in express contrast to that of Sir Arthur Evans and all other archaeologists, 
British. American and Italian, in Crete. To describe the excavations at Tylissos as ' les 
plus importantes qui ont ete faites jusqu'ici en Crete, non pas au point de vue de la valeur 
intrinseque des objets trouves. mais a celui de leur valeur documentaire et de la methode 
rigotircuse qui a perniis a rauteur d'etablir peremptoircment des divisions chronologiques 
s'appuyant stir les faits. a rexclusion de toute hr-pothese ’ ( p. 4). is frankly absurd. Leaving 
Knossos, Phai.stos. and Hagia Triada out of account, are Palaikastro. Gournia. Vasihki, 
Pseira, and ilochlos to be regarded as excavations not so scientifically conducted as 
Tyli.ssos. and the conclu.sions of their excavators not based on ligorous method and on 
facts? Such comparisons arc odious, and we are glad to see that M. Franchet confesses 
that M. Hazzidakis was not aware of what he was gointr to say in his introduction : ' Je 
ne me hasarde pas a lui soumettre ces litrnes.' 

To hi.s introduction jM. Fianchet adds a new classitication of the iieriods of Cretan 
archaeology of his own to take the place of that of Evans, m which he suggests the use 
of the tenn ' 1''* Age du Fer ' instead of ' epocpie geonietrique,’ which he seems to think 
is an EA'ansian tcim. But what else was the Geometric period ever supposed to be? 
And .Sir Arthur tvoiild probably consider E.M. I. and II. to be as ‘ eneolithique ’ as 
M. Franchet does. 

Turning to M. Hazzidakis s own work, and disregarding M. Franchet's occasional 
footnotes, which contribute nothing to its value, we tind that the author has not 
added anything new to his text. Tylissos was an interesting site, carefully excavated, 
and has yielded important antiquities, such as wall-paintings and the great bronze 
cauldrons and the licautiful little A’ase of obsidian which are so well known. Its 
stratification may not always agree absolutely with that of Knossos. just as the eastern 
sites may al^o yield evidence slightly differing from the Knossian, as in the case of L.M. 
I. and II.; but this in no way invalidates .Sir Arthur Evans's general scheme, as 
M. Franchet seems to think. 
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Alteuropa in seiner Kultur und Stilentwicklung. By Cari. Sciiuchhabdt. 

Pp. xii 350, with 35 plates and 101 ligures in text. Berlin : Trubner. 1919. 

The Director of the Berlin Museum fiir Volkerkunde liere attempts to present in a popular 
form a survey of the cultural history of our continent from the Diluvium to the (Ireat 
Migrations. He bases his analysis of European cultures on principles derived from 
cultural anthropology. Pottery is his chief guide from the neolithic period onwards, 
and we welcome the restatement here in handy form with illustrations of his classitication 
of ceramic forms according to their derivation from gourd, leather, or basket prototypes 
(pp. 44-8). The influence of t\ood in vessels richly illustrated in the lake dwellings and 
recently pointed out by Evans in early Cretan t\-pes is, however, under-estimated. 
Moreover, the independence of .stone and metallic shapes is denied altogether, and this 
leads to fantastic derivations for vases of the Bronze Age civilisations {pjj. the ‘ situla ’ 
from a leather cup, p, 53). Next to jmttcry comes architecture. The IcJiig rectangular 
house is classed as Nordic on the ground that it is the natural tytxi for structures in wood. 
Its Nordic origin, is, however, left a mere postulate and unsupported by any early evidence 
except the West European Srhussenried. so that Boethius’ recent refutation {B.S.A. 
xxiv.) holds good. Contracted or extended interment is a further criterion. Both 
represent the customary position of the sleejier; the former in warm southern climates 
Mhere men lay on the hare ground; the latter in the north where some sort of bed must 
have been used to keep out the cold. 

About a fourth of the book is devoted to the Aegean. Two ideas dominate Schuch- 
hardfs discussion of the Aegean culturi’.s — the ‘ fertilising influence ’ of the West in Crete 
and the Cychulcs, and the Nordic (i.r. Indo-Germanic) inspiration of the Mycenean 
civilisation on the Mainand. To support the former view the well-knotni connectinn.s 
between the Eastern ilediterranean and Spain. Malta, etc., are explaincf! in a manner 
the inverse of that generally adopted since Montellius. New Grange becomes the proto- 
type of the Greek lliohn. .Stonehenge of the 'lion circle' of .Mycenae (p. 89). This inver- 
sion is iustified by the contention that a continuous development from palaeolithic 
cave-burials to interment in artificial grottos and built tombs can be traced in the we-t 
(pp, 148 and 67). Similarly. Evans' typology of the flgurines {Palace of J/i/urs, p. 48> 
to which the well-known schist and marble placjue-idols of the Ilxulan Copper .\ge may 
be appended as a last degeneration, is reversed (p. 165) in order that the Mnikii - — originally 
a throne for the ghost and then transformed into an actual image of the ghost itself — 
may be made the starting-point of the series. In view of the immense jireponderance of 
female idols we arc tempted to inquire whether males were immortal in those days. Silver 
is found native in ,8pain. Hence the silver daggers of Kuniasa are adduced a.s evidenre 
of a Spanish origin for the form. In fact the Minoan silver came via Tioy. n'/XoHey rf 
'AXvf^rjs. whence no doubt the Kuban and Galich silver was also derived. Even the 
lleinedello pin is a South Hitssian ( Jakovice) not a Spani'h t vjie. .8chuchhardt's contempt 
for stone enables him to derive the caiinated bowl (and through it also the silver cup of 
Minvaii shape from Mycenae!) via Malta from leather t\-pes of the IVest without even 
mentioning the Egtqitian Il’th Druiasty prototypes. The Kamaies style is said to have 
originated in Malta (p. 175). as evidenced by the Hal Sallieni roof decorations and the 
■ horn motive ' on the pottery, the exjilanation of which Is given by Evans (op. rit.. pp. 
261 ft'.). A'et Schiichhardt is frankly puzzled by the isolated apjx'arancc of the spiral 
ill the island (p. 225). In all this our author seems to have abandoned the method of 
explaining the known fiom the known which is the keynote of the best German work 
and has led to many valuable results. Incidentally he treats as his own discovery the 
explanation of the downward tapeiing column and it.s illustration from the Balearic Isles 
which was given by Evans in 19).d (in Ali/rfufan Tree and Pillar Cidfx). 

The thesis of Nordic iiiteivention is more familiar, .‘^chuchhardt does not. like 
.Schmidt, bring his Nordics to Knossos. and fully recognises Minoan elements in the Shaft 
Graves. He relics mainly on the megaron and the pirtterv. The former troubles him 
somewhat in Troy, where the Anatolian elements are admitted. He thinks it arrived 
in Troy I. and was preserved by the mixed masters of Troy II. The megaron, as has been 
remarked, is not Nordic, and .‘^chiichhardt'.s treatment of the pottery is far fetched. The 
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intrusive Dimini ware, it is said, shows the influence of .Slavonian ware, and this derives 
its technique (Tiefstirh) and its metopic decoration of lozenges, rosettes, and triangles 
from the Xorth-west German inegalithic potterj-. This Xordic influence is continued in 
Lianokladhi III. and reappears in Mycenaean motives. The demonstration of the latter 
thesis inr'olves some extraordinary inversions of the real development. 

In conclusion it may not be out of place to suggest one general criticism of the German 
attempts to find early evidence of Xordic influence in Greece of wliich .Schuchhardfs is 
by no means the most weighty. This i.s the simple question of chronology. Can Dimini 
or Troy II. have been influenced by an expansion of the people who made the X'oith-west 
German megalithic jJotteiy ? Xow. as is well known, the keystone for the chronology 
of the northern .Stone Age worked out by Montellius and others consists in the syn- 
chronisms established between the bell-beakers in .'^pain and the X'orth on the one hand, 
and in .Sicily at \'illafrati on the other, and between !^iculan I. and Troy II. .^chucli- 
hardt correctly dates Troy II. to E.M. III.-M.M. 16. on the strength of button-seals 
on the one hand and Kamares sherds on tlie otlier, though his assignment of the Early 
Helladic glaze-ware Sam)i>I., nos. I!tS9 and no\\’ first published, to strata 

III.-V. is incompatible with thi.s. But he follows .Schmidt in regarding Villafrati as 
approximating rather to .Stentinello and the Knossian neolithic than to .sliculan I. and 
Troy II.. so that the bell beakers and then the Megalithic pottery in the Xorth can be 
puslied back half a century further than the older chronology allowed — say to E.M. I. 
Can we check this ? In addition to the arguments of .Sophus Miiller and Tallgren. I l enture 
to suggest the following. The graves of Jordansmuhl in .Silesia on the Cleiman thesis 
belong at latest to the period when the Xordic expansion — Kossinna’s first wave — was 
beginning. Xow Jordansmuhl is derived from, but a little later than, the culture repre- 
sented by the graves of Lengyel in Hungary {.Seager, SrhUf iens Vorzeit. X.F. \ ii. jip. 82 fl'.). 
The latter station can be connected througli Vinca with Thes.saly III. by the red-crusted 
ware {J.H.S.. xlii. p. 27.5), and so with E.M. III. Incidentally .Slavonian ware and the 
bell beaker are both later in the Danube area than the Lengyel graves. Hence X'ordic 
influence in the Aegean before the latest years of E.M. III. is a clironological impossibility. 
At the same time .'schmidt's dating of the Copper Age in .Sjiain becomes virtually untenable. 

For the rest, however, despite its faults, AUeuropa with its many illustrations offers 
the handiest introduction that is available to the Hellenic student who wishes to become 
acquainted with the neighbouring cultures of Central Europe. 

V. G. C. 


The Bronze Age and the Celtic World. By H.irold Peake. Pp. 2U1. 14 plates 
and 26 figures and map.s in the text. London : Benn Bros., 1022. £2 2.9. 

Mr. Peake’s siiriey of Euroiie fi-om palaeolithic times is. in view of the special interest of 
his book, naturally more summary than Dr. .'^chuchhardt's, and it is based on skulls rather 
than on pots. The main arguments too arc much les.s clo.sely reasoned than in Alleiirojxi. 
Indeed so many steps are omitted that many of Peake's conclusions might be taken for 
guesses by the uninitiated. For instance, our author is very probably right in finding, 
with .'schrader. tlie original home of the Indo-Europeans (here called ' Wiros ’ and equated 
with the Xordic race) in South Ru.s.sia, and iii identifying tliera with the red skeleton folk 
of the kiirrjdnx. But the material piiblislied by .Spitsyn. Tallgren and others, on which 
this tlieory must be based, is not suttieii'iitly well known here or in Clermany to be a.ssiimed 
without a referi'nce. Xor can the German view of the north-west European origin of the 
Wiros. handled in such a masterly fashion from tlie archaeological side bv Kossinna. be 
simply ignored, especially when Giles is criticised at such length. 

The one whole chapter devoted to the Aegean is largely concerned with the Xordics 
there, and in fact merely restates the case for the Aeliacans on the lines laid dowai bv 
Chadwick and Mackenzie without using new evidence such as Miss Hall's work at I’rokastro. 
The argument that, as the plebeian TluT.sites was eon.spieiioiisly Alpine (<^oi’6s KetpuXyi' 
= broad-headed), the lordly Aehaeans must have been Xordic long-heads, is rather too 
ingenious. The d\'nast.s whom the Aehaeans supplanted, were not Mediterranean Jlinoans 
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but a hypothetical people called Prospectors, introduced in Chapter IV. to explain the 
megalithic monuments, and there described as bands of Sumerian merchants. Peake sees 
Prospectors in the broad-headed strain who appear already in Early Minoan Crete. They 
organised the trade of the island and later became the rulers of the Minoan settlements 
on the mainland. They are depicted as an avaricious bourgeoisie — the forerunners of 
lire’s tjwants — from whose sway the strong and honest Nordics rescued the proletariat. 
The establishment of barbarian chmasties can be satisfactorily accounted for, ^rithout 
this contrast, on the lines suggested by Chadwick. The whole theory of Prospectors is 
admittedly speculative, and essential links in its deduction seem to be racial types observed 
by its author in a cafe in Athens, and a distiibution of ores which cites Cilicia as the source 
of Minoan silver. 

The most original and valuable part of the book is the typology of the leaf-shaped 
swords based on the hilt. Peake abandons Naue’s derivation of this type from the Minoan 
rapier and traces it directly to the Italian dagger. The tj'jie from Mycenae and Muliana 
which was brought by his Achaeans is the fourth in a series of which Hallstatt yields the 
seventh. To the same tj-pe belongs the sword inscribed with name of 8eti II. attributed 
to the ‘ Ekwesh’ of the raid of 1220 B.c. This dates the series. The iron sword was 
brought by the Dorians, but no instances are cited. We should be glad to have Peake's 
opinion on the weapons from Halos and Vrokastro. This typology is still admittedly 
tentative, but it looks as if it may prove a most valuable weapon to the archaeologist. 

The cross division of the Centum Wiros into P and Q peoples on Rhys’ theory presents 
insuperable difficulties. In particidar it is hard to argue, as the theory requires, that the 
last group to reach Greece, the Dorians, spoke peculiarly a P dialect and ' may well have 
been the first people to introduce such a tongue ’ there, when labialisation is most complete 
in the oldest dialect, Cypro- Arcadian, and in Aeolic (wt'/tTre for -a’re). Rhys has misled 
Peake into choosing I-ttos (tttt from ku) as an example to show how Clreek falls on the P 
side of a division which must, in view of the P-Italic ekvine. be based on the treatment of 
the velars. 

V. G. C. 


A History of Greek Mathematics. By Sir Thomas Heath. 2 Vols., pp. 

XV -{- 446, xi + 586. Oxford ; The Clarendon Press, 1921. £2 10.9. 

It is a criticism commonly brought against the scholarship of our day that, while the 
research of specialists produces an endless series of monographs upon the minutiae of 
every branch of learning, the results of that research are seldom collected into general 
treatises taking a Avide view of the whole subject. .Sir Thomas Heath at least has removed 
this reproach from his own peculiar domain; for having, by his successive studies of 
Euclid, Diophantus, Apollonius and others, established his right to be regarded as our 
highest authority on Greek Mathematics, he has noAv given us a SA-nthesis of his life's 
work AA-hich it is safe to say Avill not be superseded for many years to come. 

The book covers a very wide range, for .Sir Thomas does not limit himself to Pure 
Mathematics, but folloAVS Apollonius of Perga into the realms of Astronomy (where he 
pays a needed tribute to the great neglected name of Aristarchus of flamos, the originator 
of the heliocentric system eighteen centuries before Copernicus) ; he suiAcys mechanics 
through the eyes of Archimedes and touches from time to time upon the mathematics 
of musical harmony; and Zeno’s famous paradoxes lead him to those abstnise problems, 
relating to the fundamental assumptions of mathematics, AA’hich lie really Avithin the 
metaphysician’s field. But the major portion of the work is Aery rightly dcAoted to the 
tAAO branches of the subject AAhich AAere most highly de\'eloped by Cheek mathematicians ; 
Geometry, including much of the content of our Algebra, and dpiOfi-grtKy (as opposed to 
XoyLtTTLKrj, the mere science of calculation), Avhich corresponds to our Theory of Numbers 
and Indeterminate Analysis. 

Naturally we miss the results of modern analytical methods, for the Cheeks nCA’er 
attained to an algebraic notation, and notation dominates mathematics as language 
dominates other branches of thought. But we are shown hoAV much of our trigonometry 
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\yas knoira, -svitli but slight differences of terminology, to Hipparchus and Menelaus; 
and at every turn vre are reminded of algebraic theorems which are implicit in statements 
of arithmetic or geometric form. Indeed we sometimes feel that Sir Thomas presses 
the Greek claim unduly far; for after all if the knowledge of a fact includes a knowledge 
of all its implications, we shall have to say that he who knows the axioms knows the 
whole of mathematics. But this is not the place for a commentary on the Meno. 

Covering as it does so much ground, it is not surprising that the book shows signs of 
ruthless compression. Though the arrangement is very largely by authors, mere biography 
has been cut down to the narrowest limits, and we miss the fascinating digressions of some 
of the author’s earlier works. But this restraint allows him to set forth all that is really 
relevant to the subject with the lucidity, the orderliness, and the logical power that both 
the classical scholar and the mathematician are trained to admire. 

Every tree is clearly outlined, but we cannot fail to see the wood. We realise how 
essential to the Greek mind was that austere Doric strain in it which sought after the 
.severe beauty of mathematical truth and w'hich wrote over the door of Plato's Academy 
ay(uifj.irprjTOi ixr]8u<s tlairio. For Mathematics is an art as well as a science, especially 
that very Greek and very esoteric branch of it, the Theory of Numbers, w'hich still fascinates 
mathematicians to a degree quite out of proportion to its intrinsic importance, and wliich 
is so closely connected with that strange numerical mysticism which does not begin with 
Pythagoras and does not end with the “ numero Deus impari gaudet ” of Leibnitz. 

From the whole work we gain a clear picture of the Greek mind seeking in the truths 
of number the harmonj' which is to resolve the discords of the world. It is a quest which 
is not yet ended nor abandoned. For what is the latest effort to explain the observed 
phenomena of physics by the laws of pure geometry but a reversion to the Greek idea 
of Kocr/ros ? Is not Einstein the latest of the Pythagoreans ? 


Egypt and the Old Testament. By T. Eric Peet. Pp. 227, 2 maps. Liverpool 
University Press. London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1922. os. net. 

Greek studies impinge so much nowadays upon ancient Egj-ptian and Semitic lore (the 
Bronze Age culture of Greece, for instance, cannot be properly understood without constant 
reference to Egj-pt) that Prof. Peet's interesting little book on the relations of Egj'pt and 
early Palestine as shown us in the Old Testament deserves at least a short notice in these 
pages. Except for the last chapter, on ‘ The Episode of Onias,’ Greek interest is nowhere 
directly involve?!, though the penultimate chapter on ‘ The Jewish Colonies in Egj-pt.’ the 
settlement of the Diaspora at Syene, ulll be of interest to all students of Egjpt of the 
Ptolemaic and Persian periods, when Greeks were as intimately concerned with Egypt as 
Jews. But the whole book deserves attentive reading as an eminently sane treatment of 
the subject, disfigured neither by the extravagances (now happily almost buried in oblivion) 
of the more extreme ' Higher Critics ’ nor by the ignorant obscurantism of their more extreme 
opponents. Some may think that the outlook is almost too cautious and conservative. 
Certainly, if he errs at all. it is on the side of caution; but we can at least be assured that 
when Prof. Peet confesses that a thing no longer admits of doubt, the probability is that 
the matter is settled. 

H. R. H. 


The 'Western Question in Greece and Turkey. A Study in the Contact of 
Civilisations. By Aexold J. Toyxbee. Pp. xv— 420, 3 maps. London; Constable 
& Co., 1922. 18s. 

Professor Toynbee is a doubly bold man. Although holder of a chair of Byzantine and 
modern Greek historv-. in which the Greeks are specially interested, he has not hesitated 
to write a book which cannot have been pleasant reading to his clients, and has been quoted 
with skill by the Turks; although without previous journalistic experience, he went out 
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as correspondent of a great newspaper to a region where appearances are specially deceitful 
and where people are past-masters in the art of an-anging the scenery for the benefit of the 
critics in the stalls. 

His book really consists of two parts — the former the development of his theory of the 
influence, not always beneficent, of the West upon the East ; the latter a narrative of what 
he saw during his visit to Asia ilinor. As his book was written before the Turkish victory 
and the consequent Mudania Convention and Lausanne Conference, his description of the 
military situation as a " stalemate,’ and his judgment that ‘ the Anatolian camiJaign 
would not be terminated b3^ a mditaiy decision ’ (p. 238), have not been confirmed b\' facts. 
Mlitary critics are the most fallible of journalists. But we agree with him that ‘ Confer- 
ences and agreements are likely to have no more than a partial effect; ’ for, although he 
apparentlj- thinks that the tide of Lepanto and Navarino has turned definiteh' in favour 
of the Turks, the whole trend of Balkan history points to the probabilit\' that one da\' the 
Turks wiU leave our continent, in which they were never more than a garrison, whereas 
Asia is their true home. Professor Toynbee, who in 191.5 collected a mass of evidence 
to prove that the Turks massacred the Armenians, in 1922 came round to the strange \'iew 
that ‘ atrocities are committed in similar exceptional circumstances by people of ever\' 
nation and civilisation,’ and that ‘ the revolutionary process of Western civilisation was 
one of the causes of massacres ’ (p. 266). But there is this diffei'ence : the Turkish poliev’ 
of massacre was an organised sj'stem, as anyone who was in Constantinople during the 
Armenian massacres can testify, whereas the massacres bj- Christians have been usuaUj- 
sporadio incidents. If, again, the Turk be so capable of progress as Professor Tojnibee 
seems to believe, how is it that he has hid his light under a busliel for so long How is it, 
for examifle, that Albania, most backward of all Balkan regions under Turkish nile. has 
made considerable advance during its few j’ears of independence ? 

The author truly points out that the confidence of the Greeks in the British Govern- 
ment’s resolve to ‘ see them through ’ (p. 99) increased their warlike feeling, and he exposes 
the absurd fallacj- of the Near Eastern peoples that the West is constanth’ thinking of their 
affairs. But it is not clear why he considers (p. 65) Greek neutralitj- ‘ more dignified than 
the purchase of territorj- by intervention.’ Was not the latter exactly what Itah’ did b^' 
the Treatj' of London, which was the reward of her entrj' into the war As for the causes 
of M. VenizGos’ defeat, that statesman told the present reviewer that in his opinion the 
real reason was the prolonged mobilisation. But every' Philhellene will share Professor 
Toynbee’s judgment, that ‘ Greece cannot begin to rebuild her shattered political life so 
long as it remains dominated by personal rancours ’ (p. 68). 

The most interesting passages in the book are the description of M. Stergiades. the 
Greek High Commissioner— a remarkable man — and that about the Moslem Cretan refugees, 
who found, after all. in Asia Minor that they had more in common with the Greeks, to whom 
they belonged by' race, than with the Turks, to whom they' were joined by religion. Exile 
usually makes patriots of us all. 


Greece and the Allies, 1914-1922. By G. F. Abbott. Pp.xi -4- 242. London; 

Methuen & Co., 1923. 7s. 6tZ. 

Mr. Abbott, who is well known as a writer on subjects connected with the Near East, has 
in the present volume entered upon a highly controversial field. Although ex-King 
Constantine is now dead, party' passion still bums fiercely' around the events about which 
the author wvites, and it is scarcely yet possible to approach them %Hth that judicial view 
proper to the impartial historian. Mr. Abbott’s sy'mpathies are strongly' with the late 
king, and he scarcely does justice to the much greater statesman, rvhose defeat and exile 
are one of the causes of his country's present temporary set-back. As a careful summary 
of the case for Constantine, the book may be consulted, but it is a clever party pamphlet 
rather than a history. Had George I. not been assassinated at Salonika, the history not 
only' of Greece but of the European war would have been different ; for that shrewd 
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sovereign, who in his political testament foresaw his son’s character, and its dangers, would 
have collaborated ■«ith his great -Minister, and, as a Dane, had no liking for the Prussia 
which had robbed Denmark of Schleswig-Holstein in 1864. 


Rodi. By Amedeo ALuLTir. Pp. 170, 64 plates. II Piccolo Cicerone Moderno Nr. 21. 

Rome, Milan, Florence, Naples : Alfieri and Lacroix, 1922. L.lo. 

This admirable guide-book to the island of Rhodes has particular value as a record of the 
work done there by the Archaeological Mission, the School of Archaeology at Athens, and 
the military and civil authorities of the island since the beginning of the Italian occupation 
in 1912. Their greatest achievement is the clearance and restoration of the Hospital of 
the Knights, lately used as barracks by the Turks, and the establishment in that most 
suitable place of an archaeological museum for the southern Sporades. A general historical 
sketch, which like the rest of the text is equipped with the necessary bibliographical 
references, introduces a short account of the topography of the ancient city of Rhodes, 
and a longer description of the city of the Knights and of the later Turkish buildings : the 
fortifications are described at length in a separate section. For the rest of the island 
there is a rapid excursion to lalysos and Lindos. At Lindos it is noted that the Danish 
excavations rmder Blinkengerg (sic) and Kinch so disturbed the soil of the acropolis that 
the walls of the castle have since had to be strengthened by the Italian Government. 
There is no mention, however, of the finds which that unfortunate exjx'dition left to the care 
of the Italian Government in the castle. The greater part of the book is naturally devoted 
to the Knights, but the description of the Hospital itself is conveniently combined with an 
inventory of its present rich contents. These have a r\ide range from neolithic pottery to 
island embroideries, ilost important is the material from more than forty tombs in the 
IMycenean cemetery of lalysos. the excavation of which, in 1914. has completed and, let 
us hope, corrected the work of Sir Alfred Biliotti, who dug the other part of this site for 
the British Museum in 1868-71, partly at the expense of John Ruskin. The text is 
illustrated with sixty-four half-tone plates well printed on special paper, besides topo- 
graphical plans and heraldic diagrams. The book is small enough to go into the pocket, 
but large enough for library use; the type is clear, the form is elegant, and the price is 
modest. 


Iranians and Greeks in South Russia. By M. I. Rostovtzeff. 4to, pp. 260, 

33 plates, 23 figures in text and map. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1922. £4 4.s. 

Anyone who has long pored over a jigsaw puzzle, arranging the bits according to resem- 
blances of colour or other such hints without much luck in real fitting, and then has had 
somebody who had done the thing before come and put group after group of pieces tot^ether 
into their true pilaces and make the whole into a connected picture, will exactlv enter into 
my feelings as I read the proofs of this book ; again and again groups of facts with which 
I was quite familiar, but had not been able to combine, fell into place and explained each 
other : only occasionally it was one or two fresh pieces of information that gave the key 
to what was alreadi* knoira. 

The fii-st such combination, correlating the copper age in N. Caucasia with predjTiastic 
Egypt and the early times of .Sumer is to me the least convincing, perhaps because I am 
unfamiliar with the things compared and unable to distinguish specific resemblance from 
the general primitive lack of style visible in all three regions. 

The treatment of the wars and raids of Cimmerians and Sej-thians in the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.c. is not only masterly in itself, but for the 'first time explains things 
in later history. Taking the Cimmerians as mainly Thracian, our author uses them to 
account for the strong Thracian element always to be found on the Cimmerian Bosporus 
{I do not know why the form Bosphordk is used throughout the book) and the succession 
there of two dtmasties of kings with Thracian names ; while he sees the origin of the hitherto 
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mysterious Iranian element which played such a part in the history of Pontus, Armenia 
and the parts about them, in jemains of Iranian .Scythians, He does, however, allow that 
Cimmerian projjer names have an Iranian cast, and that the .Scythians in some repre- 
sentations (e, g. the .Solokha gorj-tus) recall Mongolian types. 

In treating the history of the .Scythians, Kostovtzeff really returns to a more literal 
belief in the Greek accounts of them : by carefully examining the authorities he shows 
that though the term ‘ Scythian ’ was no doubt used loosely, it primarily denoted a definite 
nationalit}', and that this specific nationality lasted in the Crimea and the Dobrudzha 
at least till the coming of the Goths : we have all been too much inclined to believe that 
all exact use of the name had ceased by about the Christian era. Again, by 
taking literally what we are told of the agricultural tribes in Scythia, he makes clear the 
economics of the Scythian kingdom and their corollary the prosperity of Olbia and the 
Bosporus. An interesting point brought out is the shift in the commercial spheres of 
influence of these two centres corresponding to the shift of the native population, and 
attested by the different character of the wares supplied by each. .Scythian prosperity 
was narrowed and then extinguished by the advance of the Sarmatae : rather unwillingly 
I have come to agree that our author's distinction between the matriarchal Thracian or 
Caucasian .Sauromatae and the patriarchal Iranian .Sarmatae brings order into this part 
of history, but I do not C£uite kno\i- -what to make of one point in the Amazon myth of 
the iSaiiromatae, their speaking essentially the same language as the Scyths. 

New finds of tombs in the Government of Orenburg (Prokhorovka) may be recognised 
as Sarmatian by the fundamental differences lietween Sarmatian and .Scythian equip- 
ment; thi.s enables us to trace how the former came down from the Ural Stepjies to the 
Don. a great gain to knowledge. I think an Englishman .sympathises with the archer 
.Scyths in their losing strugde against the Sarmatian men-at-arms. 

Very interesting is the demonstration that as the Scyths yielded to the invaders 
their borders on the east, including the Kuban basin, so .Scythic in its finds though not 
assigned by Herodotus to the Scyths, they reorganised their power in the west and inten- 
sified their hold in the Kiev region, so that their culture really penetrated their western 
subjects, hitherto almost unaffected by it. 

The art-history fits into the political changes: given a general art of the nomadic 
Iranians m the sixth century b.c.. not an abstraction after the .Strzygow,ski Altai-Iran 
manner, but a vigorous beast-style with its own tendency to polychromy. yet subject to 
external influences from .Assyria, Asia Minor and Ionic Greece, we are showm how the 
S. Russian Scythians, in closer touch with Greece, rejected their polychromy and develoix-d 
their beasts, whereas the more Asiatic Sarmatians developed the colour side and rather 
let their beasts become stiff and conventional. So by the interaction of Bosjioran Greek 
skill and !^armatian^aste aro.se a style with conventional designs and brilliant hues such 
as suited the Barbaric world and ran parallel with the colouristic reaction against classic 
line which overswept the Roman Empire (surely on p. 171. 1. 2-5 huf .should be line). 
Rostovtzeff shows by dated tombs at Kerch that this bright-coloured style was fully formed 
before the Goths had reached S. Russia, so that it is not due to them but to the folk they 
found there. IMeanwhile the north of Europe had les.s opportunity for colouri.stic display, 
and the beasts there flourished without the jewels and are the main element in the Permian 
style and in that northern style which attained special developments in Scandinavia and 
Ireland and was an important constituent of medieval art. The other day I was much 
struck by the Scythic look of the griffins on Avebury font, collateral descendants of those 
in the O.xus treasure. 

.So at the other end of the Nomadic world the early Chinese beast-style of the Chou 
(why is it here -HTitten Chu ?) dynasty (e.g. T/wes, July 18th, 192;l) has much in common with 
the early nomadic bi'ast style, while the Han dynasty is subject in both art and life to 
Greek and still more to Iranian influences. To such a corielation of barbaric arts we have 
long been feeling our way. it is hard to say to whom each point is due, but we have here 
the most intelligible survey of the whole evolution. 

Another group of facts that Rostovtzeff SwKiicr/rrjo’ti', concerns the Bosporan kingdom 
both brfore and after the critical times from Mithridates to Augustus; something of this 
he has already given in this Journal, but here we have the whole story. The last chapter 
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suggests that survivals of the ancient world- wide trade connexions of the N. Euxine made 
possible the commercial Varangian state which became Great Russia. 

The 33 plates and 23 figures give us nearly three hundred objects, a most carefully 
selected minimum to make the text intelligible : as far as possible the author has avoided 
things photographically pubUshed in accessible works : most welcome are the many 
Kelermes things so long awaited, some Solokha things, the Voronezh cup, the rdtal find 
at Prokhorovka, the t^cythic objects from Cajjpadocia and the new views of the Maykop 
cups and the Chertomlyk vmse. 

References to literature are mostly omitted in the text, but further information or 
discussion of any given object can generally be followed up in the full and well-classified 
Bibliography. The Map at the end is clear and serviceable and the Index adeq[uatc. ^Ir. 
Beazley’s Englishing of the text cost him much obscure labour, but the result leaves 
nothing to be desired. The Russian words are transliterated after the system of the 
British Academr', all save the Author's name, which he would not submit to rule. 

The book is not so much full of facts, as of ideas the result of a lifelong study of the 
immediate facts and a undo familiarity with the remoter fields of knowledge from which 
anything may be gleaned to help with its special region. Fonner uTiters, for all their 
interest in the natives of the coimtry. have not had the wit to draw them in lines firm 
enough to make them stand out as clear as the familiar figures of their Greek neighbours ; 
but now Sc\-thians and .barmatians can take their place with Persians and Parthians, 
with Thracians. Celts and Germans as people with an art and a civilisation of their own, 
outside the charmed circle of the Mediterranean basin, but not outside the general process 
of world history. 

Ellis H. Mixxs. 


"Vvedenie v Arkheologiyn : Istdriya arkheologfcheskago Znaniya. [Intro- 
duction to Archaeology : History of Archaeological Knowledge.] By S. A. Zhe- 
BELEV. Pp. 199. Petrograd : 1923. 

The growth year by year of international interest in the material remains of the past has 
so widened the circle of archaeological knowledge that by now there is felt an insistent 
demand for guidance through this extensive historical material. Meanwhile there has not 
hitherto existed a general survey of archaeology embracing its whole content and furnishing 
information about the literature which has so much increased in the last few decades. 
This makes Professor Zhebelev's rrork not merely one of the first attempts to fill a real 
gap, but a valuable contribution to the history of the study of archaeology in general and 
Russian archaeologv' in particular. ^ 

The book falls into two parts. Western and Russian. For the purpose of readers of 
this Journal we may neglect the full and carefully uTitten survey of Western archaeolosy 
with its detailed bibliography and confine our attention to the Russian part. 

The results of Russian archaeologv’ from the middle of the nineteenth century attracted 
the serious attention of the West, which saw that many essential questions could not be 
answered without its help. Russia owing to various ethnographical and geographical 
conditions offers a very favourable field for archaeological investigations. The Greek 
and Roman colonics of South Russia yield most valuable material belonging not only to 
the colonists, but to the Scythians, Sarmatians and other barbarous tribes that once 
inhabited the Black 8ea steppes. Investigation into the life and art of the nomadic peoples 
who are vaguely put down to the ‘ Migration Period ’ establishes an imdoubted connexion 
between them and the art of the Far East and is leading the way to a new STOthesis embrac- 
ing the most ancient civilizations and opening new avenues of historical research. Xo 
need to refer to Kondakoff, Tolstoy, Reinach, Minns or Rostovtzeff. Besides the barbarous 
things the Crimea and Caucasus have given us an inexhaustible wealth of Christian remains 
mostly to be referred to the Byzantine or oriental culture of the Middle Ages, but some to 
Western Europe. We find notices of these as early as E. D. Clarke’s Travdfi, final edition 
just a hundred years ago. Further, from the time that the Russian state was constituted we 
have an infinite series of anticpiities, past all counting, and containing not only the things 
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labelled in a ■wholesale way " Russian antiquities,” but another division not less miscel- 
laneous called “ Oriental.” Such an abundance of objects has made it possible to assemble 
very rich collections. The first Museum we may see in the Moscow Oruzhel/naija Piddta 
(lit. Armoury) mentioned alread}’ in the sixteenth century and made in the nineteenth 
into a general storehouse of the cimelia of Russia. 

In the eighteenth century Peter the Great’s worthy successor Catherine II. founded 
the Hermitage, the first Museum in the European sense of the word devoted to art, 
archaeology and historj'. The rise of national feeling in the early part of the nineteenth 
century was reflected in a special interest in antiquities, and people recognised that the 
efforts of investigators ought to be coirelatcd. This movement was encouraged by the 
Tsar and the statesmen round him, such as Count Kumyant.sev, whose collections of books 
and objects are the nucleus of the Rumyant.sev Museum at Moscow. 

Under Nicholas I. sjiecial attention was given both to ” Russian antiquities ” and to 
the finds in the South of Russia, Kerch. Phanagoria, Chersonesus, etc. To preseive 
antiquities locally museums were founded at Odessa, Theodosia and Kerch. Side by side 
with the Government private initiative did its part and archaeological societies came into 
being at Odessa (1839), at Petersburg (1846), and at Moscow (1864). The moving spirit 
of the latter was Count A. 8. Uvarov, who started the Archaeological Congresses which 
have done much to si^rcad archaeological knowledge. In 18b9 'svas founded the 
■■ Archaeological Commission,” rvhich had supreme control over archaeological inves- 
tigations and issued voluminous publication.s. It ha.s now been converted into an 
'• Academy of the History of Material Culture.” The numerous Ecclesiological Societies 
have produced a rich literature on the religious anticpiities, and their museums contain, 
.some of them, valuable collections such a.s that of Bishop PorphcTi Uspenski at Kiev. 
Professor N. P, Kondakov was the main spirit in founding in 1906 the ‘ Committee for 
Safeguarding Russian Icon painting ’ : this not only strives to improve this branch of 
national art, but studies its most ancient and perfect examples. 

The chief examples of ancient Russian painting arc in the church frescoes and the 
icons : these have recently become the objects of the most attentive study. In this 
province we have the works of Sakharov, Buslaev, Zabelin, Rovinski, Likhachev, Pokrov- 
ski, Filimdnov, and, above all, N. P. Kondakov. A summary of the subject by the latter 
is being translated, and will be issued by the Clarendon Press. Numismatics were looked 
after by the Moscow Numismatical Society, and this branch came into its o'Rii earlier than 
others; witness the works of Buraehkov, Olenin, Koehne, Chaudoir, Iversen, Ct. I. 1. 
Tolstoy, Oreshnikov, B’in, the Grand Duke George Mikhailovich and others. 

The popularisation of archaeological knowledge was furthered by the Archaeological 
Institutes in Moscow and Petersburg, but they have now been closed. 

On the model of similar establishments supported by foreign governments a Rus.sian 
Archaeological Institute was opened in Constantinople in 1S95: its principal purpose was 
the study of Byzantine antiquities under the leadership of the Academician, Th. I. 
Uspenski. Books like N. P. Kondakov’s Histoire de VArt Byzantin, D. F. Belvaev’s 
Byzantina, and various works bv’ Th. I. Ptspenski, Th. I. Schmidt and others have long 
passed into the common stock of knowledge. In no region is the saying Rossica mm 
leguntur less regarded b}- European scholars who continually use and refer to Rus.sian 
works on East Christian Archaeology. N. P. Kondakov's Iconography of the B.V.AI., 
Th. I. Buslaev’s Hist, of R. Art, N. V. Pokrovski’s Last Jmlgetnent, A. I. Kirpichnikov’s 
Iconograpihy of the Ascension, N. P. Likhachev’s Historical Importance of the Italo-C rttan 
School, and works by E. K. Redin, D. V. Avuialov, etc., throw light and sometimes quite 
a fresh light upon the monuments of the Christian East. 

A closer acquaintance with and investigation of the monuments of ancient art. life 
and civilisation in Turkestan, Central Asia, and Mongolia right to the borders of China 
have confirmed the idea of their first-rate importance for the understanding and historical 
interpretation of whole periods in the life of peoples who long ago brought their culture 
from the depths of Asia not merely into Russia proper but to Byzance, the Balkans and 
thence into Mid Europe. 

Eastern Archaeology found its representatives in Potanin, V. V. Radloff. N. I. Vesc- 
lovski, R. Rosen, V. A. Tiesenhausen, V. A. Zhukovski, Y. I. 8miin6v, I'. V. Stasov, 
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V. V. Barthold. S. Th. Oldenbourg, I. A. Oibeli, N. Y. Marr, in 'nhose works is discussed 
one question after another concerning the remains of art and life in the East and about 
the Caucasus, 

As long as there was no special chair of Archaeology in the Russian Universities the 
subject was treated by the Professors of Classics and History. Under the new scheme 
of 1863 a chair of Art History was founded and Archaeology, specially classical, came more 
or less under this head. The first professor of this subject was K. K. Gbrtz (t 1883) : 
among his pupils was the great authority on Russian and Byzantine Antiquities. X. P. 
Kondakov, Eellow of the Academy of Sciences, who in the words of Zhebelev “ created 
a Kondakov School of Archaeologj’ in Russia.” 

The darvn of Russian archaeological literature opens out in the ’seventies ; looking 
back one can but wonder at the amount which has been done in a province so lately desert. 
In the last half century Russian archaeology has occupied so firm and independent a position 
that it has been able to mark out its aims and develop its individual features and character. 
With those it will go on to face the colossal problems which are confronting modern 
Archaeological Science. 

iSisGI XlKODIMOVICH KoXD.VKOV. 


Korakou. A Prehistoric Settlement near Corinth. By W. Blegex. Ph.D. 

Pp. XV + 139. 8 plates (5 in colours), 133 text illustrations. Boston and Xew York : 

The American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 1921. 

At Korakou, on the shore of the Bay of Corinth about three-quarters of a mile east of 
Leehaion. there is an oval mound, which was proved, by the exploration reported in this 
book, to be the site of a prehistoric settlement continuously occupied during the whole 
Bronze Age. Its archaeological value lies in the fact that, having been the abode of modest 
folk, it contains an imdisturbed deposit. At Tirj-ns and Mycenae the princely palace- 
builders largely destroyed the evidence of earlier habitation. But the excavation of 
Korakou was not exhaustive. It took two weeks in 1915 and six weeks in 1916. and 
consisted in digging a number of test-pits ieight through all the strata to rock-level, three 
more through upper and middle strata, and one through the upper strata onh'), and in a 
more general excavation of the surface of the whole central area. The finds were mostly 
potsherds ; there were few of the usual miscellaneous objects of clay, stone and metal, and 
many architectural remains ranging from fragmentary wall-foundations in the bottoms of the 
test-pits to a very- complex ground-plan on the top level. Little that is new was found, 
but never before had all these things been found together — ' Korakou explains Tiryns 
and Mycenae.’ Excavators of various nationalities have produced from various localities 
of the Greek mainland various kinds of prehistoric pottery which reflect in their names the 
diversity of their discovery — Urfirnif. Hagia Marina, Kamares, Mattmalerei and Minyan 
wares. The sequence and connexion of these fabrics have been confirmed or indicated 
at Korakou, and further, a complete series of Mycenean pottery, parallel to the Late Minoan 
ware of Crete, has been assembled for the first time. Dr. Blegen, by picking up the clue, 
has assumed the double obligation of guiding us through this new labjTinth and of straighten- 
ing out the tangles made by his less fortunate predecessors. He has conducted his own 
excavation with meticulous care, and has presented his discoveries fully and promptly; 
his classification of the pottery and his illustrations of this and the rest of his material 
leave nothing to be desired. 

The pottery is the important instrument. Three main strata are distinguishable 
in the deposit. The lowest contains the hand-made pottery called Urfirni^s (here 
translated ‘ glazed ware ’). The second stratum, which is apparently separated from 
the first by a layer of ashes, marking a sudden destruction, has for its characteristic 
pottery Minyan ware and 3Iallnialeiei {' mattpainted ware '). The third stratum 
contains the complete series of Mycenean pottery, but it shows no definite berdnning, for 
there is no ‘ catastrophe ’ or other external mark separating it from the second. Three 
different jx-riods are, however, plainly represented, and these approximately correspond 
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to the three llinoan periods which Sir Arthur Evans defined for Crete, and the three Cycladic 
periods into which the less obviously tripartite material from Phylakopi has been divided. 
The further triple division of the Minoan periods made a fixed scheme in which the 
whole Aegean Bronze Age might ultimately be reduced to order in relation to the 
chronology of Crete. The new Helladic periods then, if they are ‘ naturally based on 
the Minoan system,’ must run parallel to the Minoan and C'vclarlic. Or. if Korakou 
plainly shows a different chronology, the Korakou periods will make an independent 
scheme. But Dr. Blegen gives us a most confusing compromise. He makes eight 
Helladic periods, not nine (M.H. iii. is missing): his Early Helladic divisions do 
not correspond to the Early Minoan. and his E.H. iii. overlaps M.il. i. This is a subtlety 
W'hich none besides its author is likely to appreciate. Since any arrangement by the present 
evidence must be conjectural, it would surely have been better to start in the direction of 
simplicity. 

The name Helladic is happily chosen. It is properly apirlied to the periods of the 
mainland civilisation, and will very usefully distinguish the native products of these 
periods, but it cannot equally well be given to fabrics of foreign origin. Jfyoenean 
jottery. for instance, already has a universalh' accepted name ; it also has some claim 
to be called Late Minoan, but as " Late Helladic ware ’ it is unrecognisable. Minyan and 
‘ mattpainted ’ wares are also Late Helladic in period, and the latter may prove to be the 
real Helladic pottery by origin. It seems, however, that Dr. Blegen is anew prophet of 
Greek independence ; for him Mycenean pottery has no true Cretan origin, but was ‘ evolved 
through a gradual and regrdar development of Yellow Jlinyan ware under constantly 
growing Minoan influence.’ That influence was attracted by a process of jxraceful absorp- 
tion on the part of the mainland culture, which ‘ gradually draws nearer to Minoan standards 
until finally it merses with and dominates the latest stage of that civilisation.’ 

This argument involves a strange perversion of the facts. We need not discuss the 
question of a Cretan occupation of Greece, but simply the relation of Mycenean to Minoan 
art. It was pointed out nine years ago in this Jomnal (1911. p. 135) that Mycenean pottery 
contains a iMinyan element. The ‘ Yellow Minyan ’ and the ' Ephj-rean ’ goblets from 
Korakou maj' represent two steps in the process of incorporation, but even so much as this 
is doubtful. Their connexion with the grey ware, the tnic Minyan, is in the ‘ fatty ’ clay 
and perhaps the solid stems and some tj-pes of handle. The nature of the clay could not 
in any case be changed. The curved body is a Cretan form : it is the same as the ‘ deep 
two-handled bowl mth rounded sides and wide splaying rim ’ which Dr. Blegen cites as the 
other Minyan parent of ilj'oenean ware. This began in the tv-pical cups of M.M. ii.. and 
was extremely common in East Crete in L.M. i.. w hen it tended to grow deeper and to taper 
towards its base : in a few examples it is definitely a goblet with a foot (Go>irnia. PI. VIII.. 
26; Pa^aiha^ilro, PI. XVII., h), and this is almost identical with the ‘stemmed goblet’ 
from the Vaphio tomb (’Ei. ’Apy. 1889. PI. 7. 19). which Dr. Blegen quotes in one place 
(p. 48) as having Cretan decoration, and in another as ' clearly reprc.scnting the mainland 
or northern tradition’ (p. 119). It is. in fact, entirely Cretan. The remarkable feature 
of the new' Mycenean fabric.s is that they agree so closely in their earlier stages with the 
Cretan; their history seems to be a gradual divergence from Minoan standards, not a 
gradual approach to them. We would rather believe that Dr. Blegen is not well acquainted 
with the Cretan material, than that he has been led by his mainland theory to ignore it ; 
and in this belief we are encouraged by his impossible attribution of the important Minoan 
(or Cycladic) jug from Drachraani in Phocis to M.M. ii. It might indeed be E.M. ii., but is 
more probably an imitation of the M.M. i.<i tv-pe which preserves the Early Minoan tradition. 
It follows that the account of Mycenean origins in this book has not much value. In the 
description of the pottery there is sometimes a lack of precise terminologv' which might 
also be remeched by closer study of what has been done for Crete — it is a pity to have intro- 
duced ‘ sauce-boats ’ and ‘ tea cups ’ into a scientific vocabulary, and not to have excluded 
‘ cups of the Vaphio or Keftiu shape ’ and ‘ hole-mouthed jars.’ The book is otherwise 
a worthy record of a most important excavation. We are grateful to Dr. Blegen for the 
complete and careful statement of his evidence, though we must take exception to his 
interpretation of a part of it. 


E. J. E. 
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Our Hellenic Heritage. By H. K. Ja3ies. Tol. II, part III. Athens — Her 

Splendour and her Fall. Pp. 288. London : Macmillan, 1922. 4s. 6(7. 

It will be difficult to judge Mr. James’ second volume until both the divisions into which 
it falls are issued. The present instalment is confined to the single theme of the Athenian 
empire, and taken by itself gives an inadequate idea of Greek achievement in the fifth 
century. But regarded simply as ‘ the tragedy of Athens,’ it is a manifest success. Mr. 
James has brought out clearly the dramatic imity of his story, and his praise of Athens is as 
judicious as his criticism is temperate. As in Vol. I. the author assimilated the quiet 
joj-fulness of Herodotus, so in the present book he reproduces the well-pondered pride of 
Thucydides. 

Comment in detail may be restricted to a few minor points. The tradition that 
Aristeides was a oonseivative in home politics (p. 12) is a late one ; Aristotle makes him a 
democrat; quite possibly he was neither. The division of dioasteries into ten panels 
(p. tlO) probably was an afterthought of the fourth century. The statement that Athenian 
societj* was free from nancherie because it was purely masculine (p. 102-3) may pass in 
Europe, but would be challenged in America or Australia. The map to illustrate the 
Delian Confederacy (p. 14) is poor, and the chapter on Athenian art, though excellent in 
itself, cries out for a reference to the Hellenic Society’s illustrative material. But. provided 
that it is supplemented with a lantern lecture or two. the present volume should make an 
ideal introduction for boys and girls to the world of Pericles and Alcibiades. 


A History of Ancient Greek Literature. By H.4.rold X. FotvLEK. Ph.D.. 

Professor in the College for Women of Western Reserve University. Xew and 

Revised Edition. Pp. vii 503. Xew York : Macmillan, 1923. 

This work will need much revision yet before it can justly claim to be even a tolerable 
text-book. Intended apparently for students who know little or no Greek, it tries to 
include a short account of everything from Homer to Justinian. The result is a number 
of notices of writers of little importance, not a word of whose works any ordinary student 
will ever read, and absurd compression of the space allotted to great names; thus the 
Hippokratic corpus gets half a page, Aeschylus about ten pages, including outlines of his 
surviving works; Kallimaehos has a page and a half, of which the Aitia occupies some 
four lines, not a word being said about its influence on later writers. The chapter on 
Homer blandly ignores everything that has been done this century, though J. A. Scott is 
named in the bibliography. Only the old dithyramb-theory of the origin of Tragedy is 
mentioned. Just enough of metre is said to mislead a student ; the difficulties connected 
with the personality of Sokrates are not touched upon; the important historical notice, 
Hdt. IV., 11, is introduced with a sneer at its author's ' childlike faith.’ Worst of all, the 
student is told practically nothing of the history of literary movements or the changing 
fashion.? in form or dialect (as to the latter. Prof. Fowler seems to imagine, p. 365, that 
the Kotrr/ was a learned international language, like mediaeval Latin), or of the interplay 
of Greek and Roman literature. If he desires to make his text-book anything but an 
ingenious means of causing his pupils to hate the very name of Greek, let him omit three- 
quarters of the details and devote the space thus gained to an intelligent commentary on 
the main events. 


Eeligione Dionisiaca. By Cakousa L4xzia>w. Pp. xi -f 251. Torino : Fratelli 
Bocca, 1923. 

It appears that Warburton and Creuzer, being dead, yet speak. The theory on which 
this curious work rests is that Dionysos is a Semitic solar deity, borrowed in pre-Hellenic 
times and developed on highly transcendental lines in Greece. The well-worn antithesis 
between Apolline and Dionysiae religion is brought forward once again, and we are assured 
that Apollo represents ‘ il sole immutabile, etemo, indifferenziabile, considerato come 
principio attivo. come causa prima e quindi il sole nel cielo,’ whereas ‘ il sole in terra 
ossia il sole in quanto trova la sua espJicazione nella vita terrestre universa, e Dioniso ’ 
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(p. 15). Naturally there is connected with this much eloquence about mystic doctrine. 
‘ antica scienza transcendentale ’ (p. 89), and the like. Logos and Demiurgos recur 
frequently, starting at p. 2 (a human mother is characteristic of deity in general, ‘ come 
Logos, come Demiurgos ’), and being perhaps most prominent on pp. 07-100. This 
farrago we are invited to accept as a true account of ‘ una delle piu importanti manifesta- 
zioni dello spirito ellenico ’ (p. vii), ‘ gli organi piu ^tali della rcligione ellenica ’ (p. viii). 

How well qualified the authoress is to judge of anjdhing Greek may be learned from 
her handling of simple texts. Hdt. IV., 87, 4. is interpreted to mean that there was at 
Byzantium a temple of Dionysos ‘ covered with Assyrian inscriptions.’ The words of 
the historian are : orros 8e (a stone of an inscription put up by Dareios) KaT£/Vei'<^6i; Tropu, 
TO? Atovrerou Tor i-ijov . . . ypa/rp-aTwr A(T<Tvpiuiv T-Xeo?. After that, one is not 
surprised to find the iJionysiaca of Xonnos characterised as the work of ’ un poeta cristiano 
dei primi tempi della Chiesa ’ (p. 117 n. 1), or to hear (p. 181) that Plutarch {de E apud 
Delph., 1) when he says that the letter E was ev TrpotSpm irapd rm Oeui means that it was 
carved on the fagade of the temple. Also, the confusion between Lucilius and Lucian 
on p. 96 looks less like a misprint than it otherwise would. 


Theophraste Caractferes. Texte etabli par Octave Navarre. (Collection Bude). 
Pp. 75. Paris : 1920. Fr. 5. [Litroduction and text with critical footnotes.] 

Traduction par O.N. [same series, place, date, and price, with the same introduction 

and with explanatory footnotes], 

Teofrasto I Caratteri. A cura di Giorgio Pasquali. (Biblioteca di Classici Gieci 
diretta da Nicola Festa). Pp. xii-flS. Firenze : 1919. L. 2.50. [Introduction, text, 
and translation with explanatory footnotes]. 

The text of Casaubon’s aureolus lihdlus continues to exercise the wits of scholars, and, 
despite the labours of many, the end is not yet in sight. Cobet’s view, ‘ reliquos lihros ' — 
other than A. B, and V — a<l vnum omnes flocci non faciendos,’ ably championed by Diels 
in his Tkeophmstea of 1883 and his Oxford Text of 1909, will not find many upholders 
to-day.'- The Heroulanean text of the fifth Character (cited in full by Philodemus. tt. 
KaKLun', Bassi, Here. Vol. Coll. Tert. p. 13), mutilated as it is, will satisfy most inquirers 
that the family known as C bears traces of an independent tradition, and corroborate the 
view that the Munich Epitome cannot be dismissed as a derivative of B and V.- Diels 
showed the inconsistency of a great mind by printing the Epitome along with the fuller 
text. His follower. Dr. Navarre, accepts his arguments sans phrase, and constitutes this 
text exclusively according to A B V, naively excepting from his ban the very MS. — the 
Herculancan Fragment — which in the eyes of most critics must condemn it as tdira viris. 
His apparatn.s, in which, like Diels, he clumps the families C D E as recentiores, unfortunately 
perpetuates three errors of Diels which have been ]X)inted out long ago.® Where he takes 
a more independent line, in emendation, the text is sometimes improved : at 20.10 ai-KrjTpiSa 
for nvTyv is excellent, and so is octws for ai-rovs before r/J^ncopti rns at 26.3. At 2.10. 
where he transposes irapapHior in the form TvapnKfip-iviai' (so the despised ‘ recc.’) from 
before tiTretc and reads dpas ri rSn' TrapaKti pti-wv d— o rijs Tparre^r;? he removes a meaningless 
word at the expense of a neat but not necessary idiom. At 15.5 oIk dv yeyoiro <:7po?Ka> 
SiSop-eva is a good idea ; but surely word-order, grammar, and palaeographical probability 
call for ovK ay C^—poexa^ yeyoiro StSb/xci-a. At 8.2 ttius •<ovk> Trepl 

TorSe eiTreiy Kaaoy would require the addition of ti ; the remedy is probably simpler : 
for Kol Xeytis ti koI —cos k.t.a. read nai ‘ ttcTix Xeyetv; nai ‘ tI Trepl rovoe el—eiv 

' F. W. Hall, ,4 Companion to Classical Texts, Oxford, 1913, p. 279, dates the Characters 
in their present shape at ‘ probably 6th cent, a.d.’ This is doubtless roughly true of the 
addition of the Proem and epilogues, but cannot apply to the main part of each Character 
(including the definition). The Herculanean text of Char. V., published in part by Criinert 
in Wessely’s Stud, zur Palaeojr. vi. in 1906 and wholly by Bassi in Hie. di Filol. in 1909, 
is practically identical with that of our JISS. 

^ I mav be allowed to refer the reader to C.Q. 1910, pp. 12S ff. ; see also Groeneboom 
nemos. 1917, pp. 127 ff. 

3 C.Q. 1. c. 
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Kaivov ; ’ the corraption seems to have begun with the transposition of xat ttws and /cat 
Tt and continued with the loss of rL and its restoration in the wrong place. 

In more than one place Dr. Navarre claims for editors or later editors, including the 
latest, readings of the ‘ inferiores ’ or suggestions of C'asaubon : at 1. § 1 to and at 13.4 
otTov occur in ‘ recc.’ ; at 4.11 ^dprov, at 11.5 irot and at 25.5 cdceig, are Casaubon s. These, 
like the misprint o-<^aio-T>;ptov at 21.9, are doubtless slips. But the reader wonders why 
at 20.6 and 23.5 the ‘ oblique ’ optative is altered to the indicative, and why, at 23..3, 
MS avT<S ctye, ‘ how he behaved to him,’ is marked down as suspect. Compare Xen. Jlem. 
1.38 MS cixor Trpds liXXijXov^. At 11.7 I note as unsatisfactory the change of Trapa- 
/caXefv e-TTi raiTa, ‘ invite them to dinner to eat them with him,’ to ir. errl Sacra ; for 
outside poetry and Ionic prose Sats will hardly be found save in two half-poetical passages 
of Plato, and the usual SeiTryof occurs at 5.5, 17.2, and 21.2. At 8.8, where A B have 
iTu/s o(£(T0at 7rt6ai'ws and ’ recc.’ more correctly xu/s otto'^e Trt^arais, ‘ >/ou can't think hole 
plausibly’ (cf. Ar. Ran. 54, rfyv KapSiav erraraie rrnx; oici trefioSpa), and the indicative 
had to remain in the midst of the uniform oios-and-inftnitive construction beloved by 
the maker of the Later Recension,^ the conjecture £><; otoV re mOavCi'; is surely a blemish. 

Dr. Navarre’s translation is generally accurate and. so far as a foreigner can judge, 
readable. At 6.6 " il laisse mourir de faim sa vieille mere ’ is a little hard on the irro- 
v€vo7jp.ci OS- It is merely rijr py^ripa pry rpc<f>ctv (cf. Dem. Phaen. 27). At 8.9 ’ il court ’ 
does not represent the tense of TrpoaSeSpdp,y]K€. At 24.8 to carry his head ‘ relevee en 
arrif re ’ would give the Proud Jlan a stiff neck literally as well as metaphorically (ttuXic is 
simply due to the contrast with Kara/ above). At 7.5 ‘ jadis ’ would translate Trore, but 
the text has to'tc. The notes are mostly apt and concise. At 5.5, however, the reader 
would welcome a reference to Koujeas’ explanation of the axe-and-wineskin game {Hermes 
1906); and at 8.9 the effect of the aposiopesis, doubtless intended, is spoilt by the note 
' le texte grec parait tronque ’ ; while the note which opines that Char. X\'. has lost its end. 
deprives Theophrastus of one of his most effective conclusions — ‘ He (the avOdSrji) is apt 
also not to pray to the Gods.’ 

Dr. Pasquali’s edition, though it does not aim so high, seems to me on the whole a 
better book. There is no apparatus, but the text, as readers of his articles in Rassegna 
Jtaliana, 1918-19, would expect, shows sound judgment and scholarly taste. He has no 
delusions about the respectability of the C family, and where he gives the stigma of brackets 
it is generally deserved. He very properly rejects Wachsmuth’s galoshes at 2.8. and 
accepts Eibbeck’s rard at 7.10, Badham’s urarroi i;rTos at 19.5, and Schneider’s dyvoelcrdai 
at 29,4. His o%to conjectures are very few and mostly good. At 15.9 ovk avaptcvai 
TToXvv ;:^po'i'oe oiRwa, and at 20.9 rrori^iov yap avrovs (the Unpleasant Man’s friends at 
his table) oi Svvaa-Oai t’pjrA^crai, deserve a permanent place in the text. Less satis- 
factory is rravra Sie^udv ttcus oiccr^at mOavwi axerXid^eiv at 8.9 (see above) ; and the 
reading of avrov for avrov at 19.5 and 20.9 and 10 violates the rule ’ o Trarf/p avrov. but 
6 (avrov rrargp.’ It is a pity, too, that the necessary and certain transpositions at 3.5 
and 4.12-14, though accepted in the notes, are not made in the text. In one place Dr. Pas- 
quali’s respect for C fails him. At 7.7 —poaSLr)yrjcra(T6ai S( /car r^v irr ’Apt/TTO^rovTos 
Tore (so A B; C rrore or Tore) yevopceygv tmc pgropwv p,d^yjv cannot be right. The 
Introduction is a charming piece of work. The tone of the notes, which are brief and 
remarkably well chosen, is that of the man who is trying to make it out with the reader’s 
help, not telling him e.r cathedra what it means. English scholars will look forward with 
pleasure to the critical edition of which this little book is a foretaste. 

J. M. Edjioxds. 


* Previous to the text iwed by Philodemus, see my stemma C.Q. 1. c. 
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ALEXANDER AND THE GANGES i 


Whex Alexander turned back at the Hyphasis (Beas). how much did he 
know about what lay before him ? And why, in the vulgate tradition, does 
he know of the distant Ganges and the distant kingdom of Magadha. but not 
of the next great river to the Beas, the Sutlej (a question often asked), or of 
anything else between the Beas and the Ganges 1 The answer is not difficult, 
once the elements of our tradition are sorted out chronologically ; that, as in 
so many questions, is the real problem. 

We possess one contemporary document bearing on the matter which has 
escaped notice, a satrapy-list or gazetteer of ‘ Asia," i. e. Alexander's empire,^ 
dating from the la.st year of his life ; very possibly Hieronymus used it by 
way of introduction to his history of the Successors, and it now forms the 
basis of Diodorus 18, 5 and 6.^ We can date this document with certainty. 
It includes the Indian provinces, and so is later than Alexander's return from 
India. The ‘ HjTcanian sea ’ (not Caspian) is still a lake, so it is earlier than 
Patrocles. Chandragupta is unknown, so it is certainly earlier than Mega.sthenes 
and probably earlier than circ. 302. Porus is still alive, so it is earlier than 
317. Susiana ‘ happens to be ' part of Persia.^ i. e. it was under the same 
satrap, which can only have happened at one point in the story : the satrap is 
Peucestas,® and the date must therefore be before the partition of Triparadeisos 


^ Thig paper is the conclusion of a study 
dealing with Diod. 18. ehs. l-C, of which 
the first part, relating to ohs. 1-4, was 
published J.H.S. 1921. 1. These six chap- 
ters are important, as they professedly lie 
round about that point in the tradition 
where Ptolemy ends and Hieronymus 
begins. 

- ‘ Asia ’ or ’ all Asia ’ means, in the later 
part of the fourth century, tlie Persian 
Empire which Alexander claimed to rule; 
so used both by Alexander himself (Arr. 2, 
14, 8, in 333; Lindidn Chion. c. 103. in 
330 ; and Xearchus ap. Arr. Ind. 3o, 8, in 
32.5) and in common parlance (e. g. 

326, in 307 6). 

® I called attention briefly to this docu- 
ment in J.H.S. 1921, p. 8, n. 36a. As to 
Hieronymus, see Reuss’ acute suggestion, 
Rh. Mu8, 57, 1902, p. 586, n. 1. If so, 
Diodorus got it from Hieronymus. 

^ 18, 6, 3; Persis iv ^ . . . 

K€iu$ai avuQiQT]i<€V. 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLIir. 


^ Dexippus fr. 1 (on the partition of 
Babylon), with von Gutsclimid's emenda- 
tion of 'lojfTiavufv for loy'^iaviav ; Sogdiana 
has already been mentioned, so the corrup- 
tion is certain, and the emendation is certain 
also on geographical grounds, the order 
being Carmania, Persis ’Soutriat'oji/]. Baby- 
lonia, Mesopotamia. WJiat Dexippos says 
IS this : — as to the Susians. after death 
overtook ' Oropios ’ (name admittedly cor- 
rupt) for rebellion, ' then he had the au- 
thority over them jointly with ‘ something. 
T(fr« KOiv'j)^ a'’Tu>v t'j*' (Ix^. ^I'he 

subject of whether 4 has fallen 

out before Koiv'is or not, is the person last 
mentioned before " Oropios,’ i. e. Peucestas, 
satrap of Persis; and Kntvws means ‘as 
well as over Persis.' The fact that, at the 
time of the partition of Babylon, Susiana 
was reckoned part of Pei'sis explains the 
omission of Susiana from all our li-ts (ex(‘ept 
Justin’s) of the satrajiies dealt with at that 
partition, the lists lx*ing otherwise complete 
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in 321, when Susiana was given to Antigenes. The H)Tcanian sea ‘happens 
to be embraced by ‘ Parthia ; ® that is, Parthia and Hyrcania are still one 
satra])v. as they were under Phrataphernes, an arrangement which terminated 
in 321, when Philippus received Parthia alone. Media is still undivided; so 
the document is earlier than the partition of Babylon in 323, when Media was 
divided between Peithon and Atropates. Lastly, Armenia still appears as a 
satrapv of the emjiire, whereas the fiction of an Armenian satrapy was aban- 
doned at the partition of Babylon.' and this is decisive. The gazetteer then 
dates between spring 324 and June-Jiily 323. It may or may not be official. 

This document divides the empire into north and south of the Tauriis- 
■ Caucasus ‘ line.® After dealing with the northern provinces, it begins in 
18, 6. 1 on the southern provinces, working from east to west ; India therefore 
comes first. What it says about India, in Diodorus’ version, is this. India 
lies along (irapa) the Caucasus, and is a large kingdom of several peoples, the 
greatest of them being the Tyndaridae (or ( landaridae), whom Alexander did 
not attack because of their elephants. A river, the greate.st in that district 
(o fMeyiaro^ oiv Trep't toc? tottov^). 30 stades broad, divides {opi^ei) this countrv 
(X<i>pav ) — I think this inearts the India already described, but it might mean 
the Tyndaridae — from the India that comes next, i. e. further westward {rijv 
'li'Sc/cr/v). Bordering on this countrv (€\opivri ravrrj';) — i. e. either on 
the India already described or on the Tyndaridae — is the re.st of India which 
Ale.xander conquered (»; Xomtj rp'i’li’SiKpj'i rjv KaTeiroXetxriaev 6 A\e^avSpo'i= 
TrjL' ’\iSlKni' above), through the middle of which runs the Indus. That 
is to say. Ale.xander's conquests are divided from the rest of India bv an 
unnamed river: independent India beyond this river is a single kingdom, 
associated with a name. Note especially that the gazetteer, like the .source.s 
used by Arrian in his narrative, does not mention the two names which plav 
such a part in the rmlgate tradition, the Ganges and the Prasii : and. looking 
at what the gazetteer doex say about India, this shows conclusively that neither 
was known to its author, that is. to those about Ale.xander in 324/3. .Alexander 
then can have known nothing of tlie Ganges or of Magadha ; but it remains to 
see how the vulgate tradition arose. 

The first Greek to visit and describe the Ganges and the Prasii was 
Megasthenes. who left India for the la.st time not later -than Chandragupta's 


(see t!ie table of Ii^ts in Beiorh 3. 2. 240). 
Justin 13, 4, 14 doe» give gens iSiisiana 
Coeno, but ' C’ot no ' is merely a corruption 
of and not vice versa, as Beloch, 3, 

2, 242 curiously suggested (repeated by 
LHhiimnn-Haupt. art. Satrap in Pauly- 
Wis.sowa) : Cocniis was dead (Arr. 6. 2, 1), 
and no one else of the name is known, and 
one cannot su])i>osc that Coenus left a 
younger son of the same name who became 
a satrap and is never otherwij.e beard of, 
seeing tluit his heir Ferdiccas 3,32), 

/. f. his eldest or only son, never held any 
oftice. JiLstiii's version of the list contains 


other blunders, and Droj'sen (A7. Schr. 2 
201) saw long ago that Coeno must be 
corrupt, though he did not see the solution. 

® 18, 5, 4. Uapdoaia^ 5i’ 7)s (rvuSaLfei 

Tr€pi4x^(T6ai Ti}v 'Tp/can'ap flaAoTTai'. Fisclier's 
addition of 'Tp-fan'a in his text is as 

indefensible as his insertion of opouc^o'ucpcs 
rdyyrjs in 18, 0, 2. 

" Details collected in Belocli 3. 2. 243. 

« Eratosthenes took Ins similar division 
from this document, and not vice versa; 
apart from the date, which is certain, it 
contains no trace of the real characteristic 
of ins geographical scheme, the n-<ppay:Se 5 . 
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death, circ. :^97, and must have written at latest soon after that date, wliile ho 
may have wTitten earlier. The Prasii are his name for Masadha, as i^ shown 
by Pataliputra being their capital.® Magadha in actual fact lay on this side 
of {i. e. south and west of) the Ganges, and its empire (before Chandragupta) 
lay further west still, occupying part of the vast district of Xorthern India 
known as the Middle Country, 

Xow Cleitarchus. who fi.ved the vulgate tradition about Alexander, did not 
accompany Alexander to Asia and was not with him in India ; he wa^- not one 
of the contemporary historians of the expedition, and is not a primarv source, 
but was a literary compiler belonging to a later generation. It is certain now 
that he cannot have written earlier than the decade 28U-27U; and there are 
grounds, though not conclusive grounds, for putting his book even later, after- 
260.11 case, and this is what matters here, he wrote much later 

than Megasthenes. 

Xow in the vulgate, Alexander, when he reaches the Beas, hear> of the 
Ganges and the Prasii, whom he desires to concpier; the story is given bv 
both Diodorus and C'urtius, and i.s our only juofessed account of what he knew 
when he turned back, though the good tradition, as we shall see. has a verv 
different account of what the army believed. The sectioirs of Diodorus (17. 
93. 1-3 inclusive) and Curtims (9. 1. 36-2. 7 inclusive) which are material here 
agree .so very closely that their derivation from a common original is certain; 
and as it is equally certain that Diodorms. Book 17. primarilv represents 
Cleitarchus. that common original can only be Cleitarchus; no one. 1 think, 
now doubts this. But Diodorus and Curtins atrree here, ainonu othei- thin<rs 
in one most extraordinary perversion, which therefore goes back to Cleitarchus 
also, and which is the key of the whole matter; the Prasii are betioial the 


® Strabo, lo, 702; Arr. Ind. lO, o; both 
explicitly from Megasthent"^. 

See C((fnbridgc Hn^tonj of India. Vol. I. 
{ 1022), Map no. 5. 

F, Renss. Rh. Mas. 57 (19n2), 581 
anti 03 {1900} 58: 1*. Schnabfl, Biro'isos 
af(fl Kleitarchos, 1912. Ct. Th. Limschau, 
B^ra-ht iiber >jner}i. (itsrhicidc, 1907-1914. 
p. 191. in Bursian's Jahre'^’bericht, 1919; 
R. V. Fuhlmann. (inpch. (rV-srA. ’ 1914, p. 287. 
(in Muller's H<uiilbur}i) i C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, Klia, 15. 1918, 255, n. 3. I do not 
agree with Reuss and Schnabel on all their 
points; hut I regard their main position. 
That Cleitarchus was not a primary source. 

conclusively established. (The latest ex- 
pO'-ition of the traditional view that Clei- 
tarchus was a contemporary and companion 
of Alf‘xander is F. Jacoby's artich* Klei- 
tarchos in Pauly-Wissowa, 1921 (very full); 
a careful perusal will show that there is no 
single one among the suppositions urged in 
support of the traditional view that is a 
valid or compelling argument.) The points 


proven are, that Cleitarchus u-^ed Berossos, 
Patrocles, ami Tirnaeu-s. and 1 d\<L never 
himself Babylon ; arlfl perh<ips that 

he Used the name Oalatai. unknown before 
2 <9. Make every deduction you please: 
say that he might have Used Timaeus* 
chronology before Timaeus luul linished his 
history (though we tlo nut know tliat it 
was published in sections), that raXorwi' in 
I>iod. 17. 113, 2 may be a later addition 
(which I my.self Hii<l incredible), ami that 
the argument from tlie first oHicial use of 
the name 8oter in Kgypt (on whicli and on 
Timaeus Niese's date of ’ after 2()U ’ de- 
pends) uncertain : there still rt-nuun three 
things that cannot be explained away ; two 
of these are Berossos aiul Babylon, and the 
third IS that a named fragment of Clei- 
tarchus (Phny. X.If. 9. 39) eptote- a named 
fragment of Patrocles (Strabo 11, 5oS). and 
that on a matter (tlie size of tlie Caspian) 
as to which no wntm- before Patrex Irs could 
eviai have attempted a guf‘ss. 
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Ganges.^” This strange mistake also occurs in Plut. Alex. 62 (see post), where 
the Prasii hold the further bank. 

"What led Cleitarchus to displace Megasthenes" Prasii in this way, and put 
them beyond the Ganges ? There can only be one explanation. Cleitarchus 
must have had before him, among the other documents which we know he 
used, the two we have here noticed, the gazetteer of 324/3. and Mega.sthenes. 
(He need not necessarily have used the gazetteer directly.) In the fimt he 
found an unnamed river, called the greatest in the district, and a named 
kingdom beyond it. In the second he found the greatest river in India, the 
Gange.s, and a kingdom whose capital stood on its bank, though in fact the 
kingdom stretched out westward. Like Fischer in his edition of Diodorus, he 
identified the two rivers and called the luinamed river the Ganges (see post on 
Diod. 2. 37, 1) ; and the kingdom of the Tyndaridae or Gandaridae. beyond 
the unnamed river, he then naturally identified with that of the Prasii, which 
he then necessarily placed beyond the Ganges; hence in the Cleitarchean 
\nlgate this kingdom regularly appears as ‘ the Gandaridae (or Gangaridae) 
and Prasii.' Starting from this identification, he then wrote up Alexander 
in his usual fashion, not knowing that he had left out most of Northern India. 
Whether the mistake was an honest muddle, or a deliberate attempt at pane- 
g}Tic. is immaterial ; probably the former, for he was a very bad geographer 
in any case, and the man who could confuse two such well-known rivers as the 
Hydaspes and the Acesines would have had no difficulty in confusing the 
unnamed river and the Ganges.!^ 

Fortunately he left untouched an easy means of checking his mistake : 
the breadths of the rivers. (I refer, of course, to the conventional breadths.) 
The unnamed river of the gazetteer is 30 stades broad. Megasthenes" Ganges 
is not less than 100 stades broad. But the ‘ Ganges ’ in Diodorus is 30 
stades broad (2. 37. 2) or 32 stades (17. 93. 2): 32 also in Plut. Alex. 62. from 
the same source ultimately as Diod. 17. 93. That 32 is merelv an (old) error 
for 30 is certain: partly because it is 30 in Diod. 2. 37. 2: partly because 
Strabo 15. 702. after giving Megasthenes’ figure, adds that some called it 30. 
and we know of nothing to which this can refer except Diodorus' source 
(Cleitarchus) : partly because these big rivers were naturally always given 

in round figures. (I have only found one other case of a river in India 30 
stades broad : Arr. Ind. 3. 10 suggests that the Acesines (Chenab). after 


TTfpay rouTov (Diod.); ulteriorem 
ripaiii colere (Curt.). 

Diod. 1~. 93, 2; Curt. 9. 2, 3; Just. 
12, 8. 9; Pint. Aler. 62. 

On tlie confusion of Hydaspes and 
Acesines cf. Diod. 17. 81>. 4 witli 95. 3 (see 
Arr. (), 1, 1). On Cleitarchus a.s a geogra- 
pher see Jacoby op. cit., who gives instanre.s. 

Arr. Iti<L 4. 7; Strabo, 15, 702, h-rav 
^ /ufTpios. (Both Megasthenes.) 

The other figures we have all give a 
very different bn^adth from 3(t.stades. Mela 
3, 68, lU. ten Koman miles (= lOO stades) ; 


PI iny. \.H. B, 0.3, on a moderate estimate 
loo stades, on the lowest 7 miles (= TO 
stades); Soliniis .32. 7. minimum 80 stade.s, 
ina.ximum 200; .Aelian, irtpl 12, 41. 

minimum 80. maximum 400. Mela and 
Pliny of course reproduce the 100 of 
llega.sthenes ; I do not know what the other 
figure.s represent. 

’■ E. 7 . the Indus : Ctes, ap. .Arr. 3. 4. 2. 
too stades to 40; Strabo, 13. 700. either 
100 or .50; .Arr. B. 14, 5. perhaps lOO at 
Patala; Pliny. X.H. B. 71. hfty. For the 
Gange.s see n. IB. 
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receiving the other rivers, is 30 stades broad when it joins the Indus : but 
obviously the Chenab is not the unnamed river of the gazetteer.) The breadth 
alone then is sufficient proof that the ‘ Ganges ’ of Cleitarchus-Diodorus is 
only the unnamed river of the gazetteer. 

And in fact we can probably trace tbe actual process of identifying this 
river with the Ganges. In 2, 37, 2 Diodorus gives by anticipation a bit of 
his own version of the gazetteer which he was to give in its place in 18. 6, 
1 : — a river 30 stades broad, with the Gandaridae {not Prasii) to the east of it ; 
but in 2, 37, 1 he calls this 30-stade river the Ganges, just as Cleitarchus does 
in 17. 93, 2 ; this shows that 2, 37, 1 is from Cleitarchus also, and it seems 
that here we have reproduced the actual identification by Cleitarchus. As 
2, 37, 2 represents the gazetteer, it is interesting to note that it gives one detail 
not given in 18, 6, 1 : the river in question, the unnamed river, runs from 
north to south. It was well enough known since Megasthenes that all the 
middle Ganges, above Pataliputra, ran roughh' west and east ; the remark 
should therefore be older than Megasthenes, and probably belongs to the 
original gazetteer. 

Before leaving Cleitarchus, one other point may be noticed. His story 
about the Ganges and the Prasii is told to Alexander by a rajah on the Beas 
named Phegeus, who begias by saying that across the river is a desert of eleven 
(Curtius) or twelve (Diodorus) days’ journey. No Indian living on the upper 
Beas could have said this. If Phegeus, who is unknown to the good tradition, 
ever existed, he lived much further south, near the Rajputana desert ; but he 
may be as mythical as some other characters in the vulgate.^^ That Cleitarchus 
put his Ganges story in the mouth of a man who begins by placing the great 
desert on the east bank of the upper Beas is itself a good test of what that 
story is worth. 

To return to the gazetteer. The unnamed river, 30 stades broad, running 
north and south, and separating Alexander's India from what lay beyond, 
cannot be the well-known Beas (which, incidentally, Diodorus, 17, 93, 1. calls 
7 stades broad), and must therefore be the Butlej, which very likely did not 
then join the Beas at all, but flowed down the Hakra channel and was one 
constituent of the ‘ lost river.’ Now was the kingdom of the Tyndaridae or 


Such anticipations are common enough 
in Diodorus; e.g. IT, 23. 2 (Agathocles), 
IT, 5T, 2 (the Argyraspids) ; 18, 4, 1 com- 
pared with 18, 12, 1; 18, 4, 8 compared 
with 18, T. 1 seq. 

This identification is clearly seen again 
in the late rhetorical composition which 
figured as Alexander’s speech at the Beas ; 
Arr. o, 2fi, 1, ov ttoXAtj irl ^aiv jj \o:nrj effriv 
€fTTf firl rov TTOTo/xop T€ VdyyTj’-^ Kal t7}v kyav 
^aXarrai'. so markedly inconsistent with 
what follows in 5, 26, 3, — between the 
Beas and the eastern sea are many war- 
like nations. On the other hand, Diod. 
IT, 108, 3 — the Macedonians refuse to cross 
the Ganges — has nothing directly to do with 


this iilentification : it is a not 

part of the narrative, and is therefore not 
Cleitarchus; it belongs to a later legend, 
see post . — That Diodorus did use Cleitarchus 
in Book 2 is shown by the reference to him 
in 2, 7, 3. 

Strabo 13, 690 and T19. It is to be 
remembered that, for a long period subse- 
quent to Megasthenes, the Ganges to Greeks 
meant primarily the Ganges at Pataliputra 
(Patna). 

For example, the eunuch Bagoas, who 
was merely part of the revenge which the 
Peripatetics took on Alexander for Callis- 
thenes’ death; .see Dicaearchus. fr. 19 - 
Athen. 13, 603 b. 
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Gandariflae. which lay across (east of) the Sutlej and ‘ along the Caucasus,' an 
old tradition! In the gazetteer. Diod. 18, (5, 1, the MSS. have ^whapihwv, 
in the parallel passage, Diod. 2, 37, 2. it is Vavhapihon’. with MS, variants 
Vadapicoov and Vav''/apiK6)v. In the Cleitarchus passage, Diod, 17, 93, 2, we 
have VavGapihmv. and, in the parallel passages, Gangaridas in Curt. 9, 2, 3 (so 
in .Jubt. 12. 8. 9). and Vavhapi-Mv (an obvious confusion with (.landhara) in 
Pint. AIvj:. 62. Now Gangaridas and VavyapiKCdv are from Megasthene.s' 
Gangaridae in lower Bengal ; is the name Gaiidaridae then merely a mistake 
of Diodorus', and is the whole thing taken from Mega.sthenes ! I think not. 
In Diod. 17. 91. 1 the bad Porus flies etv to Va]'hapLhoiv eOvo^;: while Strabo 
l-o. 699 has a version that Gandaris was hi.s country. Now Porus really did 
fly eastward belijre Ale.xander acro.ss the Ravi (Arr. 5. 21, -1). and as Alexander 
never caught him he nuLst have gone further east than Alexander ever went. 
i.p. across the Beas, or further; and whatever the confusion in Strabo, I 
think these pa.-'.sages make it difficult to .say that Diodorus' version of the 
gazetteer is wrong, and that there was not across the Sutlej a real people called 
Gandaridae or Tyndaridae. or however their name got transcribed.'^- Whether 
they were part of a confederacy, or whether the mention of a confederacy got 
unitteu into the gazetteer later, must remain uncertain; but the part of the 
gazetteer given in Diod. 18, 6. 1 seems to be given with substantial accuracy, 
subject, of course, to this, that the statement that Alexander turned back 
from fear of the elephants is a late legend inserted by Diodorus himself ; I 
shall return to this. 

Strictly construed, the gazetteer imports that Alexander claimed India up 
to the Sutlej ; and it is possible enough that he did. Acro.ss the Beas, says 
Arr. -j. 2.j. 1, was a people aristocratically governed (i. e. an Aratta people) 
with many elephants.'-* This can hardly go back to the Journal, from its 
form ; probably it is Aristobulas repeating camp gossip, for the Aratta known 
to us had no elephants. But there may really have been an Aratta people 
there, and a great one. the G.xydracae. whom the late Y. A. Smith did for 
other realms place along the Beas.** (The maps in the Cambridge History of 
India put them ea.st of the lower Ravi; but Arrian shows that this was Malli 
country.) It is probably impossible to ascertain for certain where the 
Oxydracae really lived, though .\rrian 6. 11. 3 implie.s that their centre was 
some di'tance away from that of the Malli; but if they did stretch north 
between Sutlej and Beas we can understand Arr. 5. 25, 1, and also justifv the 
gazetteer's claim (if it be one) of the country up to the Sutlej ; for the Oxvdracae 
.submitted and were (nominally) placed under a satrap. It leads also to a 
most intere.sting hypothesis. Strabo. 1-5, 687 ( ? from Mega.sthenes), says that 
the Per.'ians got mercenaries from the 'TSpa/cai. If this, as I .suppose, means 


KiG'n'-lirig. >.v. (hititlnrid<n in Paiily- 
Wi.ssowa. iuakt'> the people of Gamlhara, 
the (randandae, and the Gangaridae. three 
sections of niu‘ trd>t'. which had moved 
across India leaving [larts of itself behind. 

Amplified in JStrabo. 1-3, : a ruling 


oligarchy of each of whom gave an 

elephant to the State ! 

1903, (i8.3. — Arr. 5, 22. 1. 
oiiopa. mny mean that it was the O.xydracae 
who adjoined the Cathaeans. 
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the Oxydracae (Ksliiidraka),--^ why did any Achaemenid go to so distant a 
people for mercenaries ? Clearly because the nearer peoples were his subjects ; 
i.e. we get some support for the suggestion-® that the rule of Darius I. had 
ended at the Beas. where Alexander's men refused to go on. 

This finishes the deductions to be drawn from the gazetteer ; but it remains 
to notice two possible objections to the conclusion that Alexander never knew 
of the Ganges. One is the suggestion that Aristotle (and therefore pre- 
sumablv Alexander) knew of it, because it is the ‘ fluvius alter ' of the Liber de 
inutidacione A perusal of the Ijiber disposes of this idea at once. 

Aristotle is considering whether the Erythrean .sea be a lake or part of the 
circumfluent ocean. Artaxerxes Ochus, he says, thought that it was a lake 
[that India joined Ethiopia], and that the Indus vms the upper Nile; some 
Indians, however, told him that the Indus flowed into the Erythrean sea, but 
that there was a second river, fluvius alter, rising in the same rnonntnin as the 
Indus, and f owing into (or through) the same parts of India, ad illas partes 
Indie fluens, which did flow round the Erythrean lake, circumfluere exterius 
rubrum mare (as Ochus had supposed the Indus to do). It is clear, therefore, 
that the ‘ fittvius alter ' was in the same part of India as the Indus, quite apart 
from the fact that ‘ India ’ meant to Aristotle only the country of the Indus 
and the Punjab; and if this river has any real meaning. — and one must bear 
in mind the darkness in which, for Western men, ' India ' had become 
enshrouded during the fourth century, — it is one of the Punjab rivers, possibly 
enough the river of the gazetteer, the Sutlej-Hakra : for the Sutlej alone of 
the Punjab rivers rises, like the Indus, beyond the Himalaya and bursts through. 
However, I am only concerned here with what the ‘ fluvius alter ' was not. 

The other objection is an a priori argument : traders and students from 
the east came to Taxila. and therefore Alexander must have heard of the 
Ganges and its kingdoms. It is not much good setting uj) an a priori argunrent 
agaimt the evidence of a contemporary (and perhaps official) document like 
the gazetteer of 321/3; but. apart from that, one may well ask what sort of 
information Alexander would reallg have got from a trader, after it had trickled 
through two different interpreters, via Persian. The wav tc) answer that 
question is to look (say) at the sort of information the early Spanish voyagers 
got in America, and the queer manner in which it sometimes fitted in with 
their preconceived notions. If the Stafl did question some trader, or even 
Taxiles, we may be sure that the answer did not fit in badly with Alexander's 
Aristotelian geography, because the same thing had actually happened else- 
where ; Pharasmanes of Khiva knew the Aral well enough, but what he tried 
to tell Alexander merely confirmed Aristotle. It is, too, possible that we do 
possess an earlier piece of trade information of the sort here suggested, the 


So Mulier in F.H.G. li. p. 415, where 
the numerous variants of the name are 
collected. 

By A. V. Williams-Jackson in Camb. 
Hifft. India, i, 341. 

Kiessling, Ganges in Pauly-Wissowa. 
Kose,^ fr. 24«; a Latin summary of 


Aristotle s lo-^t -repl rf/s toG N6t5.t)u di/adatreufy. 
For its genuinene?>.s, see Partsch. Abhand- 
lungeti d. k, sa^ihstfichrn Ges. d. 11 iss., 
Ph.di. KLy 27, lUOh, p, 551 ; it dates from 
before Alexander's expedition, Bolchert. 
Xeup Jfihrb. 27, PJll, 150. 
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river Hypobaros in Ctesias (Plin. N.H. 37, 39). Wbat river the name ‘ bringer 
of gf)od things ’ suggests no man can say ; the Ganges is periodically sug- 
gested,'^® in spite of Ctesias’ statement that the river was ‘ not large,’ and one 
can onlv say what Lassen said seventy years ago, — it may be, but it is extremely 
doubtful. Essentially, the river is the Greek fairy river, the Eridanos, trans- 
ferred to the east.=*® But what Ctesias has to say about the gum suggests that 
so much of the story as he did not invent is a trade story, i. e. came to Persia 
with the gum ; and what one can say for certain about it is, that if Ctesias 
reallv got hold of a Persian tramslation of an epithet, unknown in Sanskrit, 
which belonged to the Ganges, he did not with the epithet get the faintest 
notion of where the Ganges was or what it was like. That Alexander also 
heard some ‘ travellers’ tales ' is possible enough ; but that has nothing to do 
with any real information about the real Ganges. 

The conclusion then is that Ale.xander, when he turned back, knew of the 
Sutlej, and vaguely of some kingdom beyond it, with which the name Gandaridae 
or Tvndaridae was connected. He never knew of the Ganges or of Magadha, 
any more than he ever knew of the vast Middle Country between the Sutlej 
and the Ganges. What he did know was not of a nature to shake his convic- 
tion, based primarily on the Aristotelian geography, that Ocean lay at quite a 
short distance in front of him, as is proved by his desire stiU to advance in 
spite of the great reduction in his small striking force by troops left on com- 
munications.®^ The story that he knew of the Ganges and Magadha, which is 
unknown to the good tradition, has been written into the vulgate from 
Megasthenes through a mistake which I have traced; and by means of this 
story the vulgate has attributed to Alexander a scheme of conquest which 
has no basis in fact, because he knew nothing of the e.xistence of the place 
whose conquest was the object of the scheme. The legend of the plan to 
conquer Magadha, however, matured much faster than the parallel legend of 
the plan to conquer Carthage and the Mediterranean, whose growth I have 
previou.^ly traced ; ®® for while the latter was not actually accomplished till 
the Romance. Alexander conquered Magadha long before that. The first step 
was that some one forged a letter from Craterus to his mother (Strabo 15, 702) 
in which Ale.xander reaches the Gange.s. Then follow two stories; in the one, 
preserved by Diodorus, 2. 37. 3, Ale.xander reaches the Ganges but dare not 
attack the Gandaridae {sir) because of their 4000 elephants ; in the other, 
given in Plut. Alex. 62 and alluded to in Diodorus 17, 108, 3, he reaches the 
Ganges and desires to cross, but the army refuses. (As in Plutarch the 
‘ Gandaritae and Prasii hold the further bank, which represents the blunder 
made by Cleitarchus which this paper has been tracing, we have here an 


Jlo.'.t recrntly by Kies.sling. s.v. Ounrjes 
aucl Hijpohitros in Pauly-Wis.sowa. 

Kit's»ling, Hypobfiros. above. 

We have not the conte.xt of Xearehus’ 
obscure .statement (Stral)o 15 . 689) that the 
65tij 7} Sta rov TreSioii took four months; but it 
cannot have anything to do with the real size 
of India, and must relate in some way to 


.■Vlexander’s march. 

The Vulgate's idea that .Alexander 
meant to cross the Ganges, involving a 
conflict with Magadha. would almost arise 
naturally from its substitution of the Ganges 
for the Sutlej. 

J.H.S. 1921, 1. 
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excellent instance of later legend springing from the C'leitai-chean vulgate ; it is 
illuminating for Plutarch's indiscriminate use of material.) FinaU}'. in Justin 
12, 8, 9, Alexander does conquer Magadha : Praesios, Gangaridas. caesis 
eorum exercitibus expugnat. The statement in Diodorus' version of the 
gazetteer, 18, 6, 1, that Alexander did not attack the Gandaridae because of 
their elephants, is then a mere remark of Diodorus' own,^^ quoted from his 
own version of the legend in 2. 37, 3. Like many legends, it possesses a minute 
substratum of fact; the report about the elephants acro.ss the Beas. Arr. 5, 
2-5, 1, was one of the cau.ses which decided Alexander's army to go no further. 

W. W. Tarx. 


Diodoras" habit of occasionally inter- Hicronipnos in Paiily-Wissowa ; Schubert, 

pointing remarks or cpiotations of his own Die Quellen zur OeseJiichte de r Diadochenzett, 

is now well established, anyhow for the passim. 
later books ; for instances see Jacoby, 
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A. 

Ix the huge mediaeval storehouse of miscellaneous fragments, compiled 
not later than the eighth century and now known by the title Liber GloRsnrnm. 
there are not a few items dealing with the names of the months in various 
parts of the ancient world. Borne of them (such as HeJiil in Macchabaeoriim 
libro AngiiMvs. qni apuil nos niensis sextus, vocatur) come from the second book 
of the Instrnctiones of Eucherius (p. 153. ed. Wotke); some (.such as Februariiis 
nuncupatin' a Fehruo, id est Plutone. eui eo niense sacrificabatur) are excerpts from 
Isidore'.s Eti/mologiae (v. 33); while a few (such as Aprilem vero. nullo deorurn 
suorum nomine, sed de re propria, quasi Aperilem nominavennit eo quod tunc 
plurimmn qenninis aperiatur in florem) can be traced to Isidore's De Natura 
Rerum (cap. 1). Among the remainder, however, which cannot be found in 
any of the definitely recognisable sources of the Liber Glossannn. there are 116 
forming by themselves a di.stinct group. In these items a curt formula gives 
us the names by which the months were known in eleven different parts of the 
world, e. (j. : — 

Adarzios ; Hebraeormn lingua Martins mensi.s dicitur. 

Boaba channin : Hebraeorum lingua October mensis dicitur. 

Ab : Byrorum lingua Augustus mensis dicitur. 

Cinaath : Byrorum hngua lulius mensis dicitur. 

Artana : Cappadociun lingua Aprilis niensis dicitur. 

Amarthath : Cappadocum lingua Augustus mensis dicitur. 

Archoitoth ; Aegyptiorum lingua Augustus mensis dicitur. 

Ciach ; Aegyptiorum lingua Xovember niensis dicitur. 

Ampiles ; Tuscorum lingua Mains mensis dicitur. 

Cabrea.s : Tuscorum lingua Aprilis mensis dicitur. 

Antesterion : Athenieasium lingua lulins mensis dicitur. 

Targelion : Atheniensium lingua October mensis dicitur. 

Adineos : Macedonum lingua lanuarius mensis dicitur. 

Distros : Macedonum lingua Martins mensis dicitur. 

Areos : BithynierLsium lingua lulius mensis dicitur. 

Metreos : Bithyniensium lingua December mensis dicitur. 

Antesterion : Perinthiorum lingua September mensis dicitur. 

Sebastos : Perinthiorum lingua Augustus mensis dicitur. 

Artemesios : Bizantinonim lingua Aprilis measis dicitur. 

Licios : Bizantinoruin bngua Maius mensis dicitur. 

Agripeos ; Hellenorum lingua Februarius mensis dicitur. 

Drirseos ; Hellenorum lingua lulius measis dicitur. 
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Some, but not all. of these items have been printed by (loetz in his Excerpta 
ex Lihro Glossarum (Corp. (boss. Lat.. v. ](il-'255) and are included in a very 
brief form (and -without full indications of the Roman months to which the 
various names refer) in the Thesaurus (riossaniiii Emendalarxm (C. (1. Lat.. vi.. 
s.v. Mensis). The forthcoming edition of the Liber Glossarum will unfortu- 
nately be compelled for various reasons to treat these items in the same manner 
as the items excerpted from Isidore are treated. The lemma-words will all 
be printed, but the interpretations will be suppressed. In the case of Isidore 
the insertion of a detailed reference to existing editions of his works will put the 
reader in the -way of obtaining all the information he is likely to recjuire. The 
first i)art of this article is designed to play the same role to the month-name items 
as an edition of Isidore will do to the Isidore items. The lemma-words alone 
will be printed in the Liber Glossarton and a reference (= (Mens.) will indicate 
that the item is dealt with here. 

The first feature of these 116 items which attracts attention is the .stereo- 
typed formula in which they are presented; and the obvious inference is that 
they are all derived from a single source. They have not the appearance, 
however, of having come from a continuous piece of prose like the pages of 
Eucherius and Isidore which deal with month-names. Nor is it ])Ossible to 
hold that the compiler of the Liber Glossarmx found them in the precise form 
which they now have. It would seem that the persistence of thenernm lingua 
in place of Alheniensiuin lingua (or Athenaeorum lingua) and the frequency of 
tuconnn or iuquorunt for Tuscorum (in the MSS. which have not suffered from 
emendation) give us a clue to the original form of these items. So absurd an 
error as thenerum lingua repeated ten times over is best explained on the 
hypothesis that these items were remodelled by the compiler of the TAber 
Glossannn from month-lists of the Henneneuniala type, similar to those pre- 
served in Corp. Gloss. Lat., iii. 72 and 210. At the head of each list there -^vould 
appear some such phrase as Menses Hebraeorum or Menses secundum Hebraeos. 
Such lists as these would need modification before they coidd be disintegrated 
for use in an alphabetical glossary, and the compiler of the Liber Glossannn 
evolved a simj)le formula to suit his purpose. It was. however, an inevitable 
consequence that an error in the title of a list should be repeated with everv 
single item contained in that list. Again, the versions which we find of the 
Egyptian months Choiak and Tgbi may also be regarded as indications that 
these month-name items were indeed originally arranged in lists. Choiak was 
wrongly written as Ciach in the compiler's li.st and corrected to Cofuch thus ; — 

November Ciach . , 

December Tibi 

This correction was misunderstood and the Liber Glossamm gives two items, 
one on Ciach (= November), the other on Tibicofach (= December), which is 
apparently a ghost-word. It may even be that the not infrequent ascriptions 
of -a month-name to a people among whom it was not current are due to 
confusions in transcribing from the various lists. 

These items will, therefore, be presented here as lists and the formula 
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will be omitted, since it appears not to hav'e been original. Any reader who 
likes mav reintroduce the formula (except for the minor mis-spellings of the 
MSS.) with perfect accuracy by following the full examples of it which were 
given above, bearing in mind that the non-Roman name always stands at the 
head of the item. Since only the month-names and gentile-names are of any 
importance or likely to cause any difficulty, MS. readings will in general be 
cited for them alone. I rely on the two oldest and best MSS. of the Liher 
Glossariim, i. e. the Paris MS. (11529-30, P, representing one main family) and 
the Vatican MS. (Vat. Pal. Lat. 1773, formerly at Lor-sch, L. representing the 
other). Frequently the readings of the Tours MS. (T) and the Fendome MS. 

( F) have been quoted, but since they represent an emended version of the arche- 
t\q5e thev must not be thought to have the same authority as LP combined. 
The references prefixed in brackets are to the enumeration which has been 
adopted for the edition of the Liber Glossanim. To secure some uniformity in 
these lists it has seemed be.st to commence in each case with the month of 
January, the caput anni of the Julian calendar. 

A"et before drawing up these lists, some mention should be made of the 
Elementarium of Papias. a glossary compiled about the middle of the eleventh 
centurv and not reprinted since the fourth edition of 1496. Papias had used a 
MS. of the Liber Glossanim as one of his quarries and took from it more than 
half of these 11 G month-name items as well as some of those derived from 
Eucherius. Quite a number he retained as they stood, others he shortened and 
paraphrased. Thus the Liber Glossanim item Osamanai Cappadociim lingua 
Febniariiis mensis dicitiir becomes in Papias Ossamania febniariiis mensis ; 
and Mesoro Aeggptionim lingua Iiilius mensis dicilur becomes Mesores aegyptiace 
lulius mensis. In 1847 Brockerand Hermann printed and discussed the ite ms 
of Papias in two shrewd articles.^ But it was not until 1853 that Hildebrand 
demonstrated the reliance of Papias on the Liber Glossanim. and we can now 
place the Papias items in a truer perspective and group them better than was 
possible for Brocker. The readings of Papias are not of great importance ; for 
at the best they only represent one MS. of the Liber Glossanim. Yet many of 
these month-names are stiU, in spite of Goetz’ work, known only as they appear 
in Papias, and it is desirable to co-ordinate our sources of information by indi- 
cating in this article which of the items are found in Papias. Vhen necessarv, 
references will be given to the sections and sub-sections into which BrGcker 
divided the Papias items.” 

I. Hebrew Moxth-xames.^ Formula : . . . Hebraeonim lingua 
mensis dicitur. Cf. Papias, XIX b. d, e. 

j (CA 453) lanuarius Canon {LP ; om. Pap.). 

|(KA60) lanuarius Kanon (/iPF; Kanor T; Kanorus Pap.). 

' (TE 13) lanuarius Thebet (iP; Thebeth PP Pnp.). 

* L. O. Brocker: Beitrdrje zur fixtikrn Kuoherius : IX ('aslra (= Euch. 153, 13)- 
Mondtskunde (Phililogu.s. ii. pp. 240-261). XV b Ximn {= i6. 10) ; XVIa Adar 
K. Fr. Hermann : Benu rkunrjen zii dtn meno- ( = ib. 16) ; XVIa Thebeth ( — ib. 14) ; XVIb 
lor/isctienGloSKfii des Papins 0'b.pp.‘2l>2 {= ib. 10); XVII (~ ib. 14); XVIII 

^ The following Papias item.s are from (— ib. 11). 
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(SO 2) 

Februarius 

Sobath {LP Pap.). 

(AD 22) 

Martins 

Adarzios (LP: Adarrios Pap.). 

(NI Ul) 

Aprilis 

Maius 

Nisan baath (P ; bahatL; NLsanbaath TF ; Nisabath 
Pap.). 

((YE 1) 

lunius 

Yer (PF: lacuna LT). 

((YE 2) 

lunius 

Yerana (PF; lacuna LT). 

(TA 145) 

lulixis 

Augustus 

Thamax (P; Taiiiaz L: Thamaz TF: Thamar 
Pup.: /c^e Tammuz). 

(IL 54) 

September 

Ilul et anim (P ; om.T: Iluletanum T F : Iludetanum 
Pap.). 

(BO 5) 

October 

Boaba channin (PTF; Boabacchanin T ; Boachabani 
Pap.). 

(AC 264) 

November 

Acpadi (LPTV Pap.). 


December 

— 


In this list there are many points which call for comment. ( 1 ) The normal 
form Thebet appears side by side with Kannn. the S\Tian name for January. 
(2) Sobath is an alternative form of Skebath found at Heliopolis as the equivalent 
of March-April.* (3) The month of March is normally called Adnr and the 
obscure termination -zios seems to be without parallel. (4) The second element 
of Nisan baath may perhaps contain the Hebrew for venit: but it is not easy 
to see how such a word could find its way into a list of month-names unless the 
ultimate origin of the item is a misunderstood annotation of some phrase of 
Sacred Scripture. (5) lyyar, the equivalent for May, has been transferred in 
garbled form to June and has ousted Sivan. Yer and Yerana (the latter a 
difficult form to explain) appear twice in Papias : (o) Yer et erana hebraice hmixs 
mensis; (/3) Jer et erana hebraice lanins tnensis. (6) Ilal et anim is the juxta- 
position of a genuine Hebrew month-name (EJaJ) and the old Canaanite name 
of the seventh Hebrew month {Etanim: cf. 1 Kings, viii. 2).® In the original 
li.st Etanim was possibly written correctly as the equivalent of October, dis- 
placing TisAri. (7) 5oa6n c^a««bi is unparalleled. In the original it may have 
been equated with Xovember. but it can scarcely be a corruption of Marehe.Aimn. 
The second element (Channin) perhaps is connected with the month-name 
Chanu, which at Heliopolis was the equivalent of March. (8) Acpadi (another 
strange form, here di.splacing Marckeshvan) bears resemblance to Ag, the month- 
name for Xovember-December at Heliopolis, and it may have stood opposite 
December in the original list in place of Kislev. In an attempt to explain some 
of the curious features of this list Brbcker suggested that the source was a 
tripartite list containing Hebrew. S^Tumacedonian and Heliopolitan month- 
names, and that Papias by a misapprehension treated them as svnon\Tns. 
putting down as Hebrew a number of names which had no real claim. Of course 

® For advioe in this section I am indebted t’^chnischen Chronologit^, i. 440; Ginzel, 
to Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy of Edinburgh. Hamlhuch <1ermnth. uni! tech. Otron.. in. 33. 

* Cf. Ideler, HnndhHch der innth. vnd ** Cf. Ideler, i. 4t>5 ; Ginzel, ii. 13. 
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the confusions and mistakes are not due to Papias, and I am inclined to think 
thev already existed in the list used by the compiler of the Liher Glossarum. 
The full solution of these puzzles, however, must be left to Hebrew scholars, 
who will remember that ghost-words and nonsense are not unknown in 
glossaries.® 

II. Syriax Moxth-xame.s. Formula ; . . . Sijronrui liiigua . . . )nensis 
dicitm-. Cf. Papias, XV a. 


(CA 454) 

lanuarius 

Canon (LP: om. Pap.). 

(SA 12) 

Februarius 

Sabae (iP r Pap. ; om. T.). 

(AD 20) 

Martins 

Adar (LP Pap.). 

(XI 143) 

Aprilis 

Xisan(LP; om. Pup.). 

(YA 7) 

Mai us 

Yar (P; om. L Pap. ; Yar .sirorum (om. cett.) TV). 

(OZ 3) 

lunius 

OziratfLPrp; Ozirot Pap.). 

(CT 166) 

lulius 

Cinaath (i; Cinuath P; Cynabat Pap.) om. TV 
.sinorum L). 

(AB lOd) 

Augustus 

Ab (LP : Abi Pap.). 

(IL .53) 

September 

Ilua (LP Pap. ; lege Elul). 

(TI 212) 

October 

Thysri (LP) Thisri Pap.). 


November 

December 

— — 


This list contains fewer puzzles than the Hebrew one. (1) Sabae is pre- 
sumably an error of transcription for Skebatk, for it does not appear elsewhere 
as an alternative form. The marginal label De Ghtssi.^. which is found opposite 
this item in LPV. is misplaced and cannot be taken as a genuine indication of 
the source of these items. (2) The Syromacedonian month of June is normally 
given as Hasiran: but at Heliopolis the form '(Kip was current, and Ozirat, 
like Acpadi and Sobath (and Channiii 1) in the Hebrew list, may be thence 
derived." (3) The strict alphabetical arrangement of the Liber Glossarum 
shows that the form Cinaath (not Cinuath) appeared in the month-list used by 
the compiler. This substitute for Tammuz is not otherwise attested. (I) 
Papias (XV b) has a second version for Ehd {Hein sijriuce September mensis 
dicitur) almost certainly due to a correction in his MS. of the Liber Glossarum. 

III. Cappadocian Month-names. Formula : . . . Cappadocum lingua 
. . . mensis dicitur. Cf. Papias XIV a. 

(DA 171) lanuarius Datusa {LP Pap.). 

(08 12) Februarius Osamanai (LP: Os.samania Pap.). 

(SA 366) Martins Sandara (LPTV Pap.). 

(AR 520) Aprilis Artana(LP; Artuna J: om. Pap.). 


* Papia.-i al»o liad access to another (=Elul';); Septeiiihcr, Klul: October 
.source for Hebrew montli-names of whieh ^cirocp ('!); Xoveinber. Marrtnatu Notice 
the LiberGloKSfirmn knows nothing. Papia.s also the list contained in the Hermencumatn 
gives (XIX a) : lanuarius. TInbtIh : Martins, Ltidensia (C. Cf. Lat.. iii. 72). 

.Adnr: Aprilis. ; -Mains, /or: Iiinius, ‘ Cf. Ideler. i. 441. note 1; Ginzel iii. 

Z-’ib'in ; luliu.s, Triinitl; .Angnstns TAoea 33 (where the form <frp is given). 
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(AR 529) Mains 
(OR 283) luniiis 
(TE 79) lulius 
(AM 29) Augustus 
(CA 997) September 
(MI 377) October 
(AP 4) November 
(AT 50) December 


Arteisti (iP; Arteisti caput cum lingua T : om. Pap.). 
Oroatata (PTV; Oroatuta i; oni. Pap.). 

Teiori (IP; Tedori TP; cf. Pap. XIV b). 

Amarthath (PTP; Amartath L\ om. Pap.). 
Catheorin(P; Catheorii TF; Cathorin I Pap.). 

Mitre (IP Pap.). 

Apamoinania (IP; Apamo inama T; om. Pap.). 
Atrade (IPF Pap. IX; September mensis T). 


In this list the cycle of names is correct, but owing to some kind of dis- 
location, the equivalents are all wrong. The normal list is : lanuarius, Mr/e;/.',- ; 
Februarias, Mf//ao.s’/a^rt ; Martins, Teirei : Aprilis, dniarpa/n ; Maiu.s. A'n«?^iAos ; 
lunius, dl^ar; lulius, dpoui^Ze; Augastus, dfAm ; September, Da/7i a ; October, 
Osman ; November, Sonda ; December, Lytanos. But the actual forms of the 
name,s found here are not to be regarded as very serious errors ; for they are 
elsewhere attested as alternative forms.® Catheonn alone i,s abnormal and 
difficult to e.vplain. That Sandara is labelled De Glossis (in TV) and Oroatata 
labelled Hieronimi (in LPTV) are insignificant errors. When Papias (XIV b) 
writes Teiori luUus mensis capadoce 6eu6pv divine, the last two words are to 
be regarded as a separate item having no connexion with the month-name. 
The alphabetical arrangement of the Liber Glossamm shows that the reading 
of TV {Tedori) was not that of the compiler's list. 

IV. Egypti-^x Month-xa.me.s. Formula: . . . Acyifptivrum lingua . . . 
mensis dicitur. Cf. Papias XIII b. 


lanuarius 

(FA 317) Februarius 
(FA 437) Martius 
(PA 40) Aprilis 
(PA 941) Mains 
(EP 38) lunuis 
(ME -527) lulius 
(AR 170) Augustus 
(FA 058) September 
October 

(CT 1) November 
(TI 25) December 


Famenoth (IP Pap.). 

Farniati (IP Pap.). 

Paeon (IP Pap.). 

Pauni (IP Pap.). 

Epyphi(P; Ephvphil; Ephiphy IF ; EpiphiPap.) 
3Iesoro (IP; Mesores Pap. XIII c). 

Archoitoth (PTF ; ArcoitothI; Archoitot Pap.). 
Faufi(IP; Pup.). 


Ciach (LTV: Ciacin P: Cycacea Pap. IX). 
Tibicofach (P; Tibironfach I; Tibicofiath JF; om. 
Pap.). 


In the fixed Egyptian or Alexandrian year the month of March was called 
Phamenoth. May Pharmathi. and so on. Papias, using a source not available to 
the compiler of the Liber Glossamm, has a second and more correct list of the 
months of the fixed year.® If the Liber Glossamm list also refers to the fixed 


* Cf Iduler, 1 , 442 ; Uinzcl, iii. 2.'>. Xovptnber, .4a«i /•. The months Dec ember- 

® The list (XIII a) is : JIartius, /V/wenor; Februariu.s are lacking, possibly because 

Aprilis, Parintali ; ilaiu.s. Fuel, on : luiiiii.s, this seconil list of I'apias began with the 

Parmi; luhus, E/nphl: .Augustus, pfcropn, old caput mini (Alartius) and in the process 

September, Tor; October, Phnophi, (pooifa ; of transmission .shed its later items. 
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year we must posit a dislocation of a minor kind. Brocker, however, thought 
the list referred to the wandering year of the Egyptians, and concluded that 
since Thoth was equivalent to August between a.d. 20 and a.d. 160, this list 
originated during that period. But he adduced no proof that the wandering 
year existed in practice after the edict of the Emperor Augustus, which in 
A.D. 10 made the Julian year compulsory for Egypt : and our increasing know- 
ledge of the vagaries of glossaries and the errors which were the concomitants 
of their compilation and transmission will warn us not to give too readv an 
assent to Brocker's suggestion. The form Archoitoth is not otherwise attested ; 
Brocker and Goetz interpreted it as apx'O Thoth (/. e. Thoth, the first month), 
and if they are correct we might conjecture that there is a Greek origin behind 
this list. Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, however (in a letter), thinks of it as a genuine 
name with the meaning ‘ Thoth. the Great One.’ An explanation has been 
offered above of the form Tibicofach. 

V. Ethuscax Mon'TH-xames. Formula: . . . T/iscorum lingua ... mensis 
dkitur. Cf. Papias VII. To avoid repetitions it should be stated here that 
whereas LP give tucornm. turconim or luquorinn as the gentile-name. TV (both 
derived from a lost MS. which suffered as well as gained at the hand of an 
emendator) in half the instances give tuscorum. Papias generally has tiisconiM, 
either because he himself emended or because his MS. of the Liber Glossannn 
was akin to the TV family. 


(VE 87) 

lanuarius 

Februarius 

Martins 

Velcitanus (PTF; Veleitanus i ; Velitanus Pnp.), 

(CA 17) 

Aprili.s 

Cabreas (LPTV: ont. Pap.). 

(AM 311) 

Mains 

Ampiles (IjPTV : Amphiles Pap.). 

(AC 240) 

Iimius 

Aclus [LP Pap.). 

(TR 108) 

lulius 

Traneu-s {LP Pap.). 

(ER 207) 

Augustus 

ErmiiLs (PP Pap.). 

(CE 230) 

September 

Celius {LP: Caelias TV Pap.). 

(XO 1) 

October 

Xosfer(PPPr: Xofer Pnp.). 


November 

December 

— 


This list of the Liber Olossaram is unique as an authority for the names 
of the Etruscan months. Gorssen [die Etrusker, i. 849 note) comments on them 
as they are presented in Papias. Xoxfer he regards as an impos.sible form, since 
X is not normally the initial letter of any Etru-scan word. He suggests that 
X is a mi.sreading (by whom ?) of an Etruscan monogram for UT. and that the 
name is really Vtgfer. It is well to remember, however, that in the A-section 
of the Liber Glossarinn there are a number of items where A’ is itsed to represent 
the Greek Chi (e. g. Xri.sin. Xri.iliis) : and the Etruscan name may. therefore, 
be Cho.^fer. The equivalent of August (Fr/ndw) should also be regarded with 
some suspicion, since it is .sufficiently clo.se to ’Epgaio^ to be an intruder 
from a Greek fist. From the omission of the months Xovember-Februarius 
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we may conjecture that the list began with March and was already defective 
when the Liter Glossarion was compiled. 

VI. Athenian Month-names. Formula : . . . Tkenenim lingua . . . 
mensis dicitur. Cf. Papias III, where, the name of the people is given as Teucrum 
or Teucrorum. That the list indeed refers to Athens admits of no doubt, since 
Mounijchion and SJdrophorion are present. 


(EC 1) 

lanuarius 


Februarius 

(PI 35) 

Martius 

(ME 210) 

Aprilis 

(PO 501) 

Maius 


lunius 

( (GA 7 1 ) 

lulius 

t(AN 403) 

luhus 

(EL 18) 

Augustus 

(MU 216) 

September 

(TA 243) 

October 

(SC 209) 

November 


December 


Ecatombeon (LP Pap. ; tenerarum Hngua L ; aspira- 
tur add. Pup.). 


Pianeption [LPTV; oin. Pap.). 

Memasterion {LP\ Memarterion TY om. Pap.). 
Posteon [LPY Pap. ; Posteon tenens linguam T). 

Gamenon {LPTV; Gameon Pap.). 

Antesterion (LP; om. Paj).). 

Elafebolion {LP; Elapheboiion Pap.). 

Municion {PT; Monicion L; Munition tenedum 
Pap. VI). 

Targelion {LTV : om. P Pap.). 

Sciroforion {LPTV; Scytophoriuin Pap.; novem 
versis dicitur P ; vocembersis T). 


All that can be said for these month-names is that their relative order is 
accurate ; but their equivalents in Eoman months are seriously at fault, owing 
no doubt to a dislocation or a series of dislocations which took place during the 
transmission of the hst. A list of Athenian month-names would be of greater 
use than any other list (except perhaps a Hebrew one), would be copied oftener, 
and consequently be more hable to corruptions. In the Hermeneumaia Mona- 
censia (Corp. Gloss. Lat, iii. 210), under the title of Menses Anthiocensiiim {sic), 
we find the Athenian months as seriously disorganised as in the Liber Glossarum 
hst. For ease of comparison I append the normal sequence of Attic months : — 
January-February, Tap.vl^id>v ; February-March, ’Ai'^eo-Tpptwi' ; March- 
April, ' E\a<pg^o\ioov ; April-May, Movvvx^iwv; May-June, Viap’yrfKidiv ; 
June-July, 'S.tcipoi^opiwv ; July-August, ’ EKaTop.0aiwv ; August-September, 
M 6 Ta 7 etTwcoi' ; September-October, BogBpoptcim ; October-November, 

Uvavoyjridm ; Jsovember-December, MaipaKTgpicov ; Decejnber-January, 

HocretSewi'. 

VII. Macedonian Mon*th-names. Formula : . . . Macedonum lingua . . . 
mensis dicitur. Cf. Papias XI b. 

(AD 294) lanuarius Adineos {LP Pap. ; Adineus TF. = AvSvvalo<i). 

(PE 866) Februarius Peritios (AT; Peritos P; om. Pap. = HepiTio<;). 

(DI 1141) Martius Bistros {LP Pap. ~ Avarpos). 

(XA 1) Aprilis Xanticos (PT ; Xandicos Pap. ; om. L. = ’E.avBiKos). 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLIII. I 
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(AR 535) Maius Artemisios (iPTF ; ArtemeysiosPap.=’A/3TeyntV(o?). 

lunius 

Iiilius 

Augustus 

(PA 281) September Panemos (ZP; om. TV Pap. — Tidvrj^o^). 

(YP 9) October Yperbereteas (P; orn. LT ; Yperboretbeus F; 

Hyperbotbeus Pap. = "Tirep/Seperalo^). 

(DI 521) Xovember Dios (ZP Pap. — Atos). 

(AP 32) December Apelleos (ZPJF Pap. — ' XireWaloV). 

This list of tbe S^Tomacedonian months agrees in all essentials with that 
in vogue at AntiocbiaZ® and a similar list imder tbe title of Me)ises Antiocensium 
(sic) is found in tbe Hermeneutnata Moiutcensia (C. 0. Lat. iii. 210). Panemos, 
however, should be tbe equivalent of July, and for September we should have 
Vop-TTialos. Tbe list is completed with Xaiaio^ (= June) and Awo? 
(= August). In the Panemos item Z reads December in place of September, 
and the error seems due to a confusion with the Perinthian month Panemos, 
which immediately precedes (i. e. PA 280). In PTV the BavOiKos item is 
erroneously labelled as De Glossis. Papias (XI a) had access to another but 
still incomplete list of these months.^' 

YIII. Bithymax JIoxTH-x.tMES. Formula : . . . Biihiniensium lingua 
. . . mensis dicitur. In TV we frequently find bitimensium. Cf. Papias X. 

(DI 528) lanuarius Dionisios (ZP; om. Pap. = \iovvmo<;). 

(ER 7) Februarius Eraclios (PTV’, om. L Pap. vitiniensium lingua P; 

utiniensium TV. = ’UpuK\eios). 

(DI 522) 3Iartius Dios (ZP Pap. = AZo?). 

(BE 105) Aprilis Bendidios (ZP Pap. IX. = Bei^StTeto?). 

IMaius 

(PR 1202) lunius Prietios (ZP Pap. = nepieVjo?). 

(AR 281) luUus Areos (ZP Pap. =’'Ap€to?). 

(AF 110) Augustus Afrodisios (PTV] Afrodiseus Z; om. Pap. = 

A<j)poSiato<;). 

(DE 726) September Demetreos (ZP; Demereos PF; Demetrius Pap. = 

Aj/ujJrpm?). 

(HE 130) October Hereos (ZP Pap. = 'HpaZo?). 

(ER 205) Xovember Ermeos (ZP Pap . ; Ermeus PF. = 'Eppaios). 

(ME 607) December Metreos (ZP; om. Pap. = 'SlTjTppoA- 

Save for the omission of SrpaTeio? (= IMay) this calendar is accurate, i- 

Cf. Ginzel. iii. 31; Bisehoff in Pauly- tus, .\wos ; September, Gorphtu/f ; October 
Wissowa (s.v. KalcNdcr). 'T-n-fp^fper^os : Xovember, Dios. 

Tliey are : Aprili>, Savcticos ; lunius, Cr. Ginzel, iii. 22. 

Fins { ^ ^"ios ':) I ratinnos; Angus- 
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IX. Peeixthiax Moxth-xames. Formula: . . . PerinlhionunUngna . . . 
mensis dicitiir. Cf. Papias I. 

(CA9]) lanuarius Calameos (P; Calameus ZT P';^;. IX. = KaXa/LtaTo?). 

Februarius 

(LE 120) )\Iartiii.5 Lencos (LP Pap. VIII; proiuiciorum lingua P; 

iiiitiorum L^ ; iiipiorimi L~; punicorum Pfip. — 
Agvalo';). 

Aprilis 

(BO 22) Mains Bneclromion (ZP Pap. IX. — TioijSpojj.ia>i’). 

(CE 230) lunius Croinon (LPT ; Cromon Pap. — Kpovuov). 

(PI 36) Iiilius Pianeption (LP: om. Pup. = X\vavo\^iu>v). 

(PO 474) Aiigustiis Po.sicleon (LP Pap. IX. = Iloo-tSeoii'). 

(SE 2) Augustus Sebastos (LP: Sabastes Pap. = -ef^auTUi;). 

(AX 404) September Antesterion (ZP : oiu. Pap. = ’AvOeaTgpim’). 

(AE .333) October Artemesios (ZPT: Artemeysios P«jj. = ’Ap-ept'o-m^). 

(DE 1064) Xovember Desios (ZP Pup. == AmVms). 

(PA 2S0) December Panemos (ZP Pap. — lldvgpo^). 

For this fairly complete list of the month-name.s current at Perinthus the 
Liber Glossaram is our only authority. AVhen treating of the Papias glosses 
Brocker placed the month A?p'aio? in a separate section under the misappre- 
hension that it tvas a Punic month ; but the readings of the MS>S. of the Liber 
Glossannn shotv how the mistake of Papias arose — he tried to make sense out 
of nonsense. The alphabetical arrangement of the Liber Glossarum shows that 
the UTong form Croiaon was present in the compiler's hst ; but we have no 
means of deciding between Posideon and Sebastos as the equivalent of August. 
In Papias we have the Panemos item given thus : Panemos perinthiornm lingua 
eel hiacedon am december mensis ; and it seems that his MS. of the Liber Glossarum, 
hke Z, presented the Macedonian month in a confused form (cf. supra). Bischoff, 
knowing only of those items which are included in the fir.-^t section of Papias. 
rather ra.shly I think, rejected all except Kpoiawi. and Udipp.os and regarded 
the others as intruders from a Macedonian or Asiatic list. Yet since the.se 
month-names (excepting KpovKov, Xe/^aerTo? and Aaiaios) are all attested for 
Miletus. Cyzicus and Olbia. it does not seem impossible that they .should have 
been used at Perinthus also. 

X. Byzantine Month-name.s. Formula : . . . Blzantinorum lingua . 
mensis dicitar. Cf. Papia.s II. 

(PE 1266) lanuarius Petagnicios (ZP; Pet agnicios T; om. Pap. = 

WeTayeL-rvios). 

(DI 519) Februarius Dionisius (ZP; Dionysius Pap. == \iovvcnos). 

(El 9) Martins Eiclios(ZP; om. Pap. = EvK\etos). 

(AE .534) Aprilis Artemesios (ZP ; Artem.sios Z ; Artemeysios Pup. = 

' AprepLatoif). 

Licios (ZP; Lycios Pap. = ACkeios). 

i2 


(LI 208) Mains 
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(BO 76) lunius 

(lA 152) lulius 
(AG 178) Augustus 
(IVLA. 370) September 
(ER 72) October 
(CA 754) November 
(MA 1) December 


Bosporius (XP; om. Pap.; lingua ianr mensis T. = 
Poairopioq). 

lateos {LP ; lateor V ; latbeos Pap. ~ 'TaKLP0io<;). 
Agrantos {LP Pap. = ’Ayptdvio<;). 

Malaforus {LP; Maleforus Pap. = 'Ma\o(j>6pio^). 

Ereo {LPTV; om. Pap. = 'Hpato?). 

Carnios {LP; Carmos TV ; Carinos Pap. = Kapveto?). 
Macbanios {LP; Machamos Pap. = Ma;^aj'eiJ9). 


For this full list also the Liber Glossanim is our only authority. Of these 
names Tlera'yeLTVio'i (or XleSa^/etri'to?) is found in Calymna. C'alchedon, Cos 
and Rhodes; Eu/tAem? in Corcyra; AuAreios in the Chersonesus, 'Tavti'dzo? 
in Lacedaemon, Rhodes, Cos, Calymna and Thera; 'Aypidvio<; and Kapvelo‘; 
in Lacedaemon and Rhodes; ’Aprep-iato^, 'Hpoto? and Aioi'vaio<; are well 
distributed ah over Greece; but BouTroptos and MaAo(/)opio>? are found 
nowhere else. Bischoff is misled by Papias into printing Kapivu^ in place 
of Kapi'eto?.^^ 


XI. The IMonth-xame.s of the ‘ Greeks.’ Formula : . . . HeJIenonim 
lingua . . . mensis dicitar. Cf. Papias IV, where the name of the people is 
variously given as hellinam, kellenum and Jiellenorum. 


(SA 20) 

lanuarius 

(AG 202) 

Februarius 

(LI 52) 

Martins 

(OC 98) 

Aprilis 

Maius 

(NA 83) 

lunius 

(DR 31) 

lulius 

(AF 109) 

Aiigustus 

(AN 93) 

September 

(PO 169) 

October 

(EN 23) 

November 

(CA 317) 

December 


Sabastos {LP; om. Pap. = —e^aa~6s). 

Agripeos {PTV Pap. ; Agilpeus L. = ' Aypiir-rralos). 
Libenos {LP Pap. — At^aio?). 

Oct teos {LP; Octteas TV : Oetias Pap.—'Oicrd^ios). 


Naroneos {LPTV; Narones hebraica lingua Pap. 

XIX b. = "Sepayvaios). 

Druseos {LP; Druseo Pap. = Apovaaios). 

Afrodiseos {LP; Afrodisios Pap. = ’A^poSt'o-m*;). 
Anchiseos {LP: Anchisios TT'; Anchyseos Pap. = 
' Ay XI cralo<;). 

Pomeos(XP; Pomes Tl'; Pomos Pap. = 'Pojpaio?). 
Eneadeos {LP; Eneados Pap. = AAeaSato?). 
Capetoleos {LP Pap. IX. == KaTreTtuXaios). 


These Hellenistic months, which are named in honour of Augustus and his 
house, follow one another in the same order as the months of the older calendar 
which is attested for Cyprus. In the Ch-prian calendar, however, Ae/Saaro^ is 
the equivalent of October, ' Ay pnnraio<i the equivalent of November, and so 
on. Either this hst preserved in the Liber Glossarum has suffered dislocation 
or it is the calendar of some other part of the Roman Empire than Cyprus 

Such are the month-lists used by the compiler of the Liber Glossarum. In 
most cases it is possible for us to check them by other evidence. In the case 

'3 De FaMis Grneromm antU,u;onhiig Wi-<sowa hv only ivoognisos (sic), 

(Leipziger Studien. vii. p. 400. note 12). ndvi/uos and Kpondc. 

In his article (s.v. Kakmltr) in I’auly- 
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of the Etruscan, Perinthian and Byzantine months, however, the Liber Glos- 
sarion is our chief authority. What weight must be given to these three lists 
may be judged from the amount of accuracy we find in the others. Very 
frequently, as we have seen, the equivalents in Roman months are wrong, but 
the relative order of the months themselves is less frequently misleading. 
Sometimes there is a suspicion that some names of a list are intruders, and 
occasionally a name has been corrupted almost bevond recognition. The three 
unique lists mu.st, therefore, be accepted with reservations, though they 
probably contain more truth than error. 

B. 

All the items given above will be represented in the edition of the Liber 
Glossarnm by the lemma-word and the reference (= Mens.). There are a few 
more items which will be referred to as (= mens.), the interpretations being 
suppressed. Thej- come neither from the month-lists given previously nor 
from any other known and definable source of the Liber Glossarum. This 
miscellaneous collection of waifs and strays is here given in alphabetical 
order ; — 

(AB 9) Ah : lulius mensis qui el quinlilis (Abi P; quintus L). Two of the 
items of Papias (XIX d Abi hebraee lulius •, XIX e AUii lulius mensis, qui el 
quinlilis: hebraeum esl) are versions of this. 

(AB 10) Ab : apud Hebraeos dicilur quern nos Auguslus mensem vocamus 
[LP ; Abdar P). This may really be an item from the Hebrew month-list in 
which the month-name Ab is omitted. The item is fused in the MSS. with 
AB 10a, which deals with the Svrian month of Ab. This latter has in its formula 
nominalur in place of dicilur. and it may well be that the compiler at first was 
in some uncertainty about the formula he would use. 

(AR 1) Ar : apud Hebraeos vocalur jnensis secundus. The name is pre- 
sumably a corruption of lygar. Papias seems to have a number of versions of 
this item : IX lair ntensis secundus id esl Aprilis : XIX c Ar apud Hebraeos 
mensis secundus dicilur; Zar apud Hebraeos dicilur secundus mensis id esl 
Aprilis ; Idas vocalur apud Hebraeos mensis secundus. 

(AU ^09) Augvslum mensem : in honorem Augusli imperaloris Romani qui 
Caesari successil Pagan i consecraverunt {L; imperatores P). 

(CA 585) Camnus : apud Hebraeos mensis quarlus. A corruption of 
Tammuz. 

(lU 139) lulium mensem : a lulio Caesare vocalum Ronuini di.cerunl. This 
item is labelled, perhaps correctly, in the MSS. as Dc Glossis, though it may be 
a remodelled version of Isidore De Nalura Rerum, -I, 3. 

(lU 140) lulium mensem: in Jionore Gai lulii Caesaris imperaloris Romani 
Pagani consecrnrerunl. Xotice the similarity between this item and the 
Auguslus item above (AU 209). 

(3IA 351) Mains mensis : diclus a Maiia malre Mercurii sice a maioribus 
nalu qui ernnl principes rei publicae. nani hunc mensem maioribus, sequenlem 
I'ero minorihus, Romani consecrnrerunl , unde el appellalus esl lunius. anlca enim 
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popidus in centuria senionim et iuniorum divisus erat. The last sentence of 
this item reminds one forcibly of a portion of Servius' scholimn on Geo. 1, 13 
{nayn antea popuhis Ro>mtniis in centurias innioruni et senionnii dirisns fiierat). 
It is at least within the bounds of possibility that some of these Roman month- 
items are derived, not from Servins (since he was not a source of the Liber 
Glossaruyn), but from a longer and earlier scholium (only partly preserved by 
Servius) which was used in the compilation of the fidl Abstrusa glossary (an 
immediate source of the Liber GJosmrii)n)d^ 

(MA 790) Maresmtn : apud Hebraeos October niensix qni et octavus. Cf. 
Papias XIX e. 

(MA 839) Martins ynensis : Marti est consecratns. 

(ilE 357) Mensi.s Sextilis : mensis Augfistas. hi nicnscs co ternpore appeUati 
simt lulins et Angnsfm qvando lulius Caesar Anqnstns iinperinm adeptns est. 
In the compiler's source this item was not improbably combined with QUI 179 
(cf. infra). 

(OC 99) October yriensis : a numero siDupsif rocahnhnn. est eniin octavus 
a Martio qui est principiuyn anni aput Hebraeos. 

(QUI 179) Quintilis: nomen ynensis lidii quia quintus a Martio qui est 
caput anni. Ab apud Hebraeos. The MSS. label this item as De Glossis. 
The last three words are a gloss on caput atuii. 

(SE 445) September mensis (= Isid. Etym. 5. 33, 11 — Placidus, 26, 17) -f 
Septendreyn autcyn yneyiseyn Lucius Antoninus Connyiodus irnperafor ad noyyien 
suuyn transferre conatus est yit Coynynodus diceretur (Sei^tembrium L^P - Antonus 
P; Antonins L; transfereret P). 

(SI (317) Si can : terlius yyieyisis qui est Mains {LP : est malu.s JTQ. Papias 
(IX) has Siban tertius yy/cnsis Martius.'^^ 


C. 

Professor Lindsay has drawn my attention to an eighth-century Lyons MS. 
now in the YaUicelli Library at Rome (E 26). Half-way down fol. 136 v. 
Bede's Be Teynporinyx Ratioyie ends, and after the last words (niereaynur accipere 
pahyiayyi) the scribe has continued FIXIT LASER DE TEMPORISES AMEX 
DO GRATIAS DE A O Annyy.s pnyyiuyyy dcceny yyiensiuyyi fuit. etc. A librarian 
at some time or other marked off the work entitled De Anno and in the margin 


XotifC tliat lu lii.s comment on the 
words vf}'€ novo Servius does not confine 
his remarks to tlie months of spring, but 
goes bnehy tlirough the whole cdlendar. 
Did he find in his source (Donatiis ':) a 
little dUquisition on the Roman calendar, 
its history and tlie etymologies of the 
month -names 'i 

The following items also of Papias 
do not appear in the Libf r Glossa rum , though 
some of them may be merely versions of 
items we have already considered : Va. 


lanuartu.'i ffruttc Snlijotifos {— AOSuraios) ; 
Murtnis ffrur* iJlstros ; April, t,' mmsis 
XandicoA ; iMams firrtfvt Arkritpsios ; lunius 
grocer ^KaropSaiov i lulius uicn&is grucce 
TTorcuos; Augusttis grr(,r, ^oT)hpop.iov ; 
SepPmher grorct Gor}d,f.os ; Xonuiher 
grarcL Deos. Vh. Brrctficos grofce October. 
IX. Artnmt.stl ISlaiiis met,si.s vel Artemesius ; 
Thamus mensts lunms ; Tutuinus Itniius 
mensis^ Tgrus //ch-'Q.n SfXtus gui pst 
Augustti.9 ; Goigu tos y, oEtiubt r mensis. XII 
Octobr r ott'Ct 7au77\ca’t’. 
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lias \iTitten Libellus Bedae de Anno. This little tractate, however (extending 
from 136 v. to 137 v.), does not appear among the printed works attributed to 
Bede, nor, so far as I can discover, has it been published elsewhere. Before 
discussing its authorship I will give a transcription of it from a photographic 
facsimile, adopting on occasion the readings of an eighth-century corrector : — 

DE AXXO. Annus primum decern mensium (mensuum man. 1) fuit qui 
trecentos (trecentas MS.) et quattuor dies habebat ; licet, ut auctores plurimi 
prodiderunt, apud Aegvptios quattuor, apud Arcades tribus, apud Acarnanes 
sex mensibus computatus fuisse referatur. post, a Xuma rege Eomanorum 
secundo. inter Decembrem et (vel MS.) Martium lanuarius et Februarius fertur 
adlectus, ut trecentis quinquaginta quattuor diebus, quos duo decies lima re- 
novata <comp]et > c|uae vicenis novenis (novines d/S.) et semis \'icibus cursum 
suum efi&cit (effecit man. 1), impleretur. postremo additis decern diebus atque 
quadrante, quo per quadriennium dies unus accrescit et quarto anno (unus 
punctus crescet quarto man. 1) quern bissextum vocamus inseritur, impletus 
est. cuius initium cum Aegyptiis, qui nonas idusque non norunt mense Sep- 
tembri, cum Graecis Xovembri, Martio cum ludaeis habetur ; nos Chaldaeorum 
rationem secuti a lauuario, cuius ante dies octo et sol ad altiorem tramitem 
siugens recurrit et, quod est amplius, Dominus et Deus Xoster. Dei Filius, 
lesus Christus corporaliter uatus est, ordiemur. 

IAXUAEIU8 dictus a lano habet dies xxxi; vocatur apud Hebraeos 
(Haebreas MS.) Sebet, apud Aegyptios Tybi, apud Athenienses Posideon 
(Posideor MS.), apud Graecos alios Audynaios (edineas MS.). 

FEBEUAEIt'S dictus a ftbro verbo habet dies xxviii. vocatur apud 
Hebraeos Adar, apud Aegyptios Hechir, aimd Athenienses Gamelion, apud 
Graecos Peritios. Idibus februariis (idus feb. MS.) Eoma liberata est de 
obsidione Gallorum. 

MAETIUS habet 'dies xxxi ; vocatur apud Hebraeos (Haebreos MS. Me et 
saepe) Xisan, apud 'Aegyptios Famenoth, apud Athenienses Antesterion, apud 
Graecos Distros. 

APEILIS habet dies xxx. vocatur apud Hebraeos lar, apud Aegyptios 
Farmuti, apud Athenienses Elafybolion, apud Graecos Xanthicos (graecas 
xacticus JES’.). 

MAIUS dictus a maioribus habet dies xxxi. vocatur apud Hebraeos Sivan, 
apud Aegyptios Pachon, apud Atheniemses Mounychion (muchion 21S.), apud 
Graecos Artemision. 

lUXlUS dictus a iunioribus habet dies xxx. vocatur apud Hebraeos Tamuz, 
apud Aegvptios Pauni (pini MS.), apud Athenienses Thargelion (thargilion 
MS.), apud Graecos Desios. 

lULIUS dictus a lulio Caesare habet dies xxxi. cum Quintilis antea dicer- 
etur, vocatur apud Hebraeos Ab, apud Aegyptios Ephiphy (pisi MS.), apud 
Athenienses Sciroforion (. . . forion MS.), apud Graecos Panemos. 

AUGUSTUS habet dies xxxi. prius Sextihs dictus ab Octaviano (octavi anno 
man. 1) Augusto, vocatur apud Hebraeos EIul (aelul MS.), apud Aegyptios 
Mesore, apud Athenienses Hecatombaion (eca tonbion MS.), apud Graecos 
Loos. 
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SEPTEMBER dictus a nmnero habet dies xxx. vocatiir apud Hebraeos 
Tisbri (tesri MS.), apud Aegyptios Tbotb (tobut MS.), apud Atbenienses 
Metageitnion (meta dignion MS.), apud Graecos Gorpiaios (gorpieos MS.). 

OCTOBER dictus a numero babet dies xxxi. vocatur apud Hebraeos 
Maresuan, apud Aegyptios Faofi, apud Atbenienses Boedromion, apud Graecos 
Hyperberetios. 

NO^’EMBER dictus a numero babet dies xxx. vocatur apud Hebraeos 
Casleu, apud Aegyptios Atyr, apud Atbenienses Pyanopsion (psa nepsion MS.), 
apud Graecos Dios. 

DECEMBER dictus a numero babet dies xxxi. vocatur apud Hebraeos 
Tebet, apud Aegyptios Cboiak (cyca MS.), apud Atbenienses Maimacterion 
(memacterida MS.), apud Graecos Appelleos. 

So far as tbe Hebrew, Egyptian and Athenian montb-names are concerned, 
tbis bttle tractate is remarkably accurate, and tbe montb-names wbicb are 
referred to tbe ‘ other Greeks ’ agree entirely with the correct bst of Macedonian 
months. But is tbe Libelhis a work of Bede ? If we turn to Bede's account of 
non-Roman months {De Temporum Ratione, xi-xiv), we discover that only in 
tbe Egyptian months does his bst agree with that given by tbe Libelhis. He has 
no separate or complete list of the Athenian months. His Hebrew months 
commence with Nisan as tbe equivalent of April instead of March. Tbe months 
of the ‘ Graeci ’ which be gives are a mixture ; for they agree with tbe normal 
Macedonian list from March to November, but December is given as ElapJiebolion, 
January as Niichion and February as Thargelion. IVe need not go further and 
inquire whether the exordium of the Lihellus could have come from Bede. It 
is clear that this tractate cannot be a work of Bede nor even a compendium 
based on his work.^® The ascription of the librarian is simply explained when we 
remember that in the MS. the preceding work was indeed from the pen of Bede. 
The bbrarian hazarded a guess at the authorship of the Libelhis which we must 
regard as iU-founded. 

J. F. MorxxFORD. 

The Universitij, Edinburgh. 

The Basle edition of Bede (1003) eon- there is a seeiioii {dc inensibua) which deals 
tains a tractate headed De Dirisionibus with month-names; but Canon Plummer 
Temporum (Vol. L p. 117 fl.). which Giles informs me that it does not agree with'the 
rejected as spurious. In this tractate LibcUus printed above. 
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AEMS, TACTICS AND STRATEGY IN THE PERSIAN WAR. 

At all times arms, tactics and strategy must be in one sense or another 
interdependent. But in modern warfare I imagine it would be generally 
agreed that strategy was less mutable and more important than tactics or 
armament. Even here there are obtdous and notable exceptions to the general 
rule. In the Austro-Prussian War, it was the superiority of the Prussian 
breech-loading needle-gun to the Austrian muzzle-loader which won the battle 
of Koniggratz, and so justified the bold strategy of IMoltke. In the late war, 
the heavy German and Austrian howitzers broke down with unexpected 
rapidity the resistance of the elaborate Belgian fortresses, and thus compelled 
the retreat from Mons ; again, the use of tanks, both heavy and hght, on a 
large scale was a decisive factor in more than one of the great struggles that 
led up to the final defeat of the Germans. Nevertheless in modern warfare 
such differences are in the main temporary and accidental; if, for instance, 
the Germans began the war with superior heavy artillery, before its close 
they were surpassed by the Allies; if they secured an initial advantage by 
the use of poison gas, here too the Allies in the end showed themselves superior 
to the inventors of this deadly instrument of war. The advantage gained by 
inventors is mainly that of siirprise, and is therefore evanescent, not permanent. 
In the main the fleets and armies on either side are equipped in the same way, 
and (if we leave out of account the morale, numbers and resources of the 
nations engaged) victories are gained and wars decided most of all by strategy, 
the massing of troops at the right time and place, and secondarily by tactics, 
the best use of them in actual battle. 

But in manv ancient and mediaeval campaigns, and in particular, as I 
shall hope to show, in the Persian War, the case is quite different. The wars 
I mean are those fought between two widely separated races accustomed to 
a different physical environment. Then it may naturally happen that each 
race or nation has developed an armament and a style of fighting suitable 
to the nature of the country in which it dwells, and is practically unable to 
alter its national arms and tactics. In such cases it will be the rule rather 
than the exception, that the nature and character of the arras used by the 
two nations will determine the tactics, and the tactics in turn the strategy 
of the campaign. The reason for this is that the issue of a battle may often 
depend entirely on the nature of the ground on which it is fought ; hence it 
will often be the main object of a general's strategy to compel or induce the 
enemy to fight on ground which decisively favours one method of fighting, or 
fatall}^ handicaps another. 
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The best examples which history offers of this are the great struggles in 
ancient or mediaeval times between East and West. Here as a rule the opposing 
armies differ entirely in character. The Western nation is apt to rely on 
solid masses of heavy-armed warriors, the Eastern on cavalry and archers 
skirmishing in open order. This contra.st is nowhere better seen than in the 
Persian War, but something like the same difference meets us again in later 
historv, in the wars of Home with Parthia, or in the Crusades, though in them, 
while the Orientals still trust to light horse and archers, the men of the West 
relv no longer solely or mainly on infantry, but on heavy-armed horsemen, 
supported by infantry armed with missiles. But the conditions of victory 
and defeat as outlined by Sir C. Oman ^ are highly significant. He notes 
that ‘ against the Turk the Crusaders were generally successful if they took 
care (1) to combine their cavalry with a solid body of infantry armed vith 
missile weapons, (2) to fight on ground where the infidel could not employ 
his usual Parthian tactics of surrounding and haras.sing the enemy ’ (e. g., at 
the battle of Antioch, a.d. 1098). ‘ If, on the other hand, the Frank chose to 

advance recklessly into unknown ground in desolate regions, where he could 
be surrounded, harassed and finally worn out,’ (as at Carrhae, a.d. 1104), 

‘ he was liable to suffer terrible disasters.' Yet more instructive are the wars 
between Borne and Parthia. The Parthians relied in the main on cavalry, 
their infantry being practically worthle.ss. But they had not only mounted 
archers, but also heavy cavalry, armed with lances, and protected, both man 
and horse, with coats of mail.^ The strength of Borne, at least till Diocletian, 
was the legionary infantry, which, though it was far more mobile than the 
hoplite-phalanx, and possessed in the jtilitni some means of reply to attack 
from a distance, was yet Cjuite unable to close with a cavalry force on open 
ground. The legion remained invincible in the hilly and broken country 
.suitable for its arms and tactics, but on the sandy plains of Mesopotamia it 
was at a hopele.ss disadvantage. The Parthian horse-archers could swarm 
round the Bomans, shooting them down from a safe distance; then, if the 
Boman horse and fight-armed were ordered to drive them off, they would 
retreat before them, and as soon as the Boman horse and auxiliaries got separ- 
ated from the legions, they were again harassed and shot down by the Parthian 
horse-bowmen, and finally overwhelmed by the mail-clad lancers. Such was 
the fate of young Crassus near Carrhae ; and after his fall, the main body of 
infantry was a yet more helpless prey to the encircling foe. Xo doubt the 
ineptitude of the Boman commander contributed to the appalling disaster of 
Carrhae ; but even Antony, a leader of great resolution and resource in adversitv, 
seems to have been only saved from a .similar fate in 36 B.c. dirring his retreat 
from Media, because he was able to reach in time the shelter of the hills 

In this dependence of the relative efficiency of the two armies on the 
nature of the ground the Persian AVar resembles the Parthian campaigns of 
the Bomans. Indeed, though neither array is so well equipped, the contrast 
between the two is even greater. The Boman legion was far more mobile 

» Histotj of thi: Art of -War, p. 294. = Cf. Dio Cass., xli. to. Plutarch, Crass., 
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tkan tile hoplite-plialanx ; it had a missile, though but of short range, in the 
pilum, and was better, though still inadequately, supported by light troops 
and horse. And, on the other side, the Parthian had efficient heavy cavalry, 
fit for a decisive charge, while the Persian eschewed shock tactics and relied 
entirely on shooting or throwing missiles. In consequence, the unsupported 
Greek hoplite is even more helpless than the legionary on the plain, the Persian 
cavalry far less fitted than the Parthian to engage in hand-to-hand fighting. 

It may perhaps seem that an even closer parallel might be found in the 
campaigns and battles of Alexander. But further examination does not 
confirm this view. For in these battles both sides possessed efficient cavalr}’ 
and a hoplite-phalanx. Darius and his lieutenants strove to make good their 
acknowledged deficiency in sohd infantry by enlisting large mmibers of Greek 
mercenaries. At Issus he is said to have mustered 30,000, a number greater 
than that of the heavy-armed infantry on the other side, and both at the 
Granicus and at Arbela the Persians put great faith in these foreign mercenaries. 
And, on the other side, though the Macedonian phalanx proved itself a strong 
tower of defence, superior in quality to the hoplites oppo.sed to it, its notorious 
defects as an attacking force, so fatal to it when opposed to the legion at 
Cynoscephalae and Pydna, might already have been discerned at Issus and 
Arbela. In point of fact Alexander always used his heavy cavalry to make 
the decisive attack, and it was in this arm even more than in infantry that he 
excelled the Persians, who still failed to grasp the superiority of shock tactics. 
His task might have been rendered more difficult had Darius understood 
how to use the open plain of Arbela to the best advantage. He .should have 
exhausted the Western army by surrounding and harassing it with swarms 
of archers and light horsemen, instead of trying to crush it by mere weight of 
numbers. The incompetence of the Persian king and the inferiority of his 
troops make these battles resemble rather ‘ the early EngUsh victories in 
India, Avhere the few striking boldly at the many triumph easilv over every 
kind of difficulty.' As the Crusading knights were certain to defeat the undis- 
ciphned masses of Egyptian lancers, ‘ provided they had infantry with them 
to serve as a support and rallying point for the cavalry,’ ^ so Alexander’s 
Macedonian horsemen, supported by the phalanx, could face with confidence 
the hosts of Darius. His victories are essentially the triumph of quality over 
quantity, not of infantry over cavalry. 

Now doubtles.s the Persian War too was in a .sense a triumph of the same 
kind, nor do I mean to deny that the greatest les.son of the struggle is the 
superiority of the ordered and di.sciplined freedom of the citv state to the 
vast but amorphous empires of the East. But from a purely military point 
of view the superiority is not altogether on one .side. The gro.ssly exaggerated 
nmnbers given by Herodotus,^ and his vivid picture of all the peoples, nations 
and languages believed by him to have been mustered under the banners of 
Xerxes,® have made an ineffaceable but rather misleading impression on 
history. I do not doubt that the Persian fleet and armv was immensely 
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superior in numbers,® but its inferiority in quality is largely a question of the 
particular circumstances of the fighting. In organisation and in the technical 
side of war there is some ground for believing that the Persian was actually 
superior. Although Dr. Delbriick's '* contrast between the Persians as ‘ pro- 
fessional soldiers ’ (BerufsTcrieger) and the Greeks as a citizen mibtia {Biirger- 
aufgebote) is exaggerated, yet the proportion of professional soldiers on the 
Greek side (the Spartiates) must have been smaller than that on the Persian, 
where at least the Immortals, and probably the other Persians, the Medes, 
the Assjwians, and the Egyptians, were regular soldiers. Again, there is good 
e\ddence ® of a complete system of officering and organisation on a decimal 
basis in the Persian army, while it may well be doubted if the citizen militia 
of the ordinary Greek state were as well found in this respect. Clearly even 
in 418 B.C. the elaborate Spartan system of officers remained a bright exception 
to the general lack of organisation in Greek armies.® Further, the technical 
branches in the army of Xerxes seem to have been excellent. If we take 
engineering, the royal road through Thrace inspired the barbarous tribes with 
awe 1® and remained in use for at least two centuries.^’- while the bridge over 
the Hellespont and the canal through the Athos peninsula have served 
ever since ‘ to point a moral and adorn a tale.’ Yet we should not allow the 
fertile imaginations or the perverse misinterpretations of Greek and Koman 
writers to blind us to the boldness of design and skill in execution shown in 
these great engineering works. Again, the extensive and successful com- 
missariat of the Persian host appears in Herodotus (vii. 118 f.) disguised in 
the garb of the ruinous cost of feeding the great Icing. Yet the foresight 
shown in accumulating large stores of provisions at various points on the 
route, and the fact that there is no hint of a failure in the commissariat 
at least during the advance of Xerxes, surely indicate considerable prudence 
and power of organisation in the higher command of the army. Lastly, if 
the use of fire-signals is as familiar to the Greek as to the Persian,^® the care 
taken by the Persians to mark a dangerous reef.^® or, again, the apjfiiances 
used by them in the treatment of wounds,^' evidently excite the surprise as 
well as the admiration of the Greek historian. 

We must now consider more in detail the arms and tactics of the forces 
which confronted each other at Marathon, Thermopylae and Plataea. The 
Greek army admits of a simple description; it was throughout a hoplite- 
phalanx composed of infantry heavily armed with helmet, shield, cuirass and 
greaves, having short swords, but trusting for offensive purposes most to the 
thrusting spear (seven to eight feet long) and to the weight and solidity of 
their serried ranks of shields and breastplates. In no battle had the Greeks 
any cavalry; indeed at Plataea the best horsemen in Greece, the Boeotians 
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and Thessalians, were fighting in the Persian ranksd® Light -armed men were 
present in large numbers at Plataea (and possibly at Marathon and Thermo- 
pylae ^®), but their military value must have been small, since the only corps 
to whom effective service is ascribed, or of whom it is expected, is that of 
Athenian archers. It may be that the Greeks still looked with contempt 
on light troops. Instances of their effective use are practically unknown 
before the Peloponnesian War, and even then light troops can only defeat 
hoplites when the ground is too rough and broken for the hoplite-phalanx, 
as in Aetolia or on Sphacteria,®^ or when working in combination with cavalry 
as before Spartolus,^'* Amphipolis,^® and Syracuse.^® Probably, however, none 
of the loyal Greek states possessed as early as 480 b.c. any organised force of 
peltasts, so that the absence of effective light troops at Plataea was not due 
to choice but, like that of cavalry, to necessity. 

The hoplite-phalanx advanced into battle in close order. Xot only was 
it of supreme importance to keep the line unbroken, but, further, each man 
naturally tried to shelter his unprotected right side under the shield of the 
man next him.~‘ Hence the Greeks fought in compact masses without marked 
intervals. The desire to throw the full weight of their force into the first 
charge led them to neglect the use of reserves. The depth of their formation 
varied, but I think we are jnstified in taking eight as the normal depth in the 
fiith century. It is true that Xenophon (Anab., i. 2. 4) calls a depth of four 
the ‘ customary order ’ of the Ten Thousand, 401 b.c., but this is clearly a 
minimum. It was the depth of the English dismounted men-at-arms at 
Agincourt, where their numbers were scanty. Even the thin red British 
line was never less than two deep, nor could such a line hope to resist the 
shock of cavalry or the weight of a column before the days of fire-arms, and 
it may well be doubted whether a formation only four deep, possible though it 
was for the practised mercenaries of Cyrus, could have been successfully 
employed by the citizen militias of the fifth century. At any rate the Athenians 
are eight deep at Delium ^ in 424 b.c., and again at Peiraeus in 403 b.c., 
while before Sjwacuse, in 415 b.c., they fight in two divisions, each of which 
is eight deep.®^ Again, the average though not the uniform depth of the 
Spartans at Mantinea in 418 b.c. is eight,®- and Dercylhdas marshals the 
rather mixed force, with which in 397 b.c. he faced Tissaphernes and Pharna- 
bazus, eight deep.®® And even when an army is drawn up in a deeper formation, 
there seems to be some tendency to keep to a multiple of four or eight ; for 
instance, the Spartarrs at Leuctra were twelve deep.®^ and the Syracusans 
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before Svracuse sixteen.®® Most significant too is the agreement among the 
allies in the Corinthian “War in 391 b.c., that no contingent should be drawn 
up more than sixteen deep,®® since it shows that the Greeks were well aware 
that each state might selfishly try to secure for its own contingent the ad- 
vantages of depth and weight in a column, even at the cost of allowing the 
enemy to outflank the allied forces. It is even more significant that it was 
the Boeotians who in the battle of Corinth broke this agreement and deepened 
their column,®^ since the deep column was characteristic of Theban tactics,®® 
long before its supreme development by Epaminondas, who.se ranks at Leuctra 
were fifty deep.®® Such a depth in any other Greek force is always due to 
lack of space to deploy, as when the troops of the Thirty Tyrants form in a 
column fifty deep on the road to Munychia.^® Possibly these high figures are 
round numbers, and really represent depths of twenty-four and forty-eight ; 
in any case we are justified in regarding eight as the normal depth of a Clreek 
phalanx, and probably in taking a depth of four as the irreducible minimum, 
and one of twelve or .sixteen as the deepened or double phalanx. 

The tactics of the hoplite-phalanx were of the simplest kind. It advanced 
in a compact mass, and reUed for succe.ss on the weight of its onset, the thrust 
of its spears and the push of its shields.^i AVhcro both sides fought with 
determination superior weight triiunphed, as at SeUa.sia.^® But the Greek 
leaders had to face a new problem in the Persian War. The phalanx, whether 
Greek or Macedonian, could oidy act to the be.st advantage on level ground,^® 
and was apt to lose cohesion in rough and broken country, as at Cynosccj-jhalae.'*^ 
But to risk envelopment by the Persian cavalry on the open plain was manifestly 
absurd for a purely hoplite force. Alexander could do so, because his phalanx 
was flanked and covered by light troops and cavalry. But in the Persian 
M'ar the Greek leaders needed a position easily defensible against cavalrv, 
which yet allowed them, if opportunity offered, to turn defence into attack. 
The mere blocking of passes might be useful, as at Thermopylae, for defence, 
but gave no opportunity of counter-attack. What was needed was a line of 
hills looking down upon a plain, as at Alarathon and Plataea. If the Persian 
could onh' be induced to attack the Greek army while its flanks and rear were 
securelv covered by the hills, the superiority of the hoplite in hand-to-hand 
fighting would ensure his victory. And even if the barbarian avoided this 
error, some happy chance, such as the temporary absence of the Persian horse, 
might enable the Greek general to leave the shelter of the hiUs and strike a 
decisive blow, without any serious risk of being outflanked and encircled. 
In anv case such a position, difficult enough to find, offered the Greek leaders 
their one and only chance of combining secure defence with the hope of a 
victorious and decisive counter-offeusive. 
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It is much more difficult to form any clear and consistent idea of Persian 
arms and tactics. In the great host, so vividly pictured by Herodotus (vii. 
61— 99), there are some seventeen styles of armament.^® Even if we disregard 
the picturesque but utterly useless outlying barbarians, such as the Indians, 
Ethiopiaus, Libyans and Arabians, we must recognise at least four widely 
divergent types. These are — 

1. The light-armed footmen from Anatolia, who.se characteristic weapons 
are the small round targe and the javelin."*® 

2. The heavy-armed infantry, with metal helmets, large shields and some 
form of cuirass, and for offence spear and sword or dagger. To this type 
belong the Asiatic Greeks and their neighbours, the Lydians,*" Carians, Pam- 
phylians and Cr’priots,*® and with minor variations, the Assyrians,*® Egyptians 
and Phoenicians.®® It should, however, be noted that all of these, except the 
Lydiam and Assyrians, fight exclusively or principally as marines. 

In broad contrast with these two types are the nations who fight both 
on foot and on horseback, and who rely principally or exclusively on the bow. 

3. The pure Iranian type, if we may believe Herodotus (vii. 64-8), had no 
defensive armour, and for hand-todiand work rehed mainly on the dagger, 
though the Eactrians have short spears and the Scyths axes. 

4. The Medo-Persic,®* which besides the bow and dagger, includes a 
spear, a wicker shield, and in some cases a corselet.®^ 

It is obvious that the proper use of such very diverse forces is a far more 
difficult military problem than that of a hoplite-phalanx. Possibly if the 
Persian king had been a military genius, he might have perceived that his 
chief need was to develop and improve his heavy infantry so as to hold the 
Greek hoplites in front, while his archers, javelin-men and horsemen assailed 
their flanks and rear. The English combination of dismounted men-at-arms 
with flanking forces of archers proved just as fatal to the solid columns of 
Scottish spearmen from the days of Dupphn Muir and Halidon Hill (a.d. 
1332-3) to the more famous field of Flodden (a.d. 1513), as it did to the chivalry 
of France at Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt. But in 480 b.c. the heavy infantry 
were mainly used as marines; and the Persian vainly trusted to overwhelm 
the hoplite with horsemen and archers only, on ground httle suited to them. 
As things were, the masses of inferior infantry proved rather a hindrance than 
a help, since their comparative immobility made it possible for the Greeks to 
close with them, whereas the cat alry unhampered might perhaps have pursued 
with succe.ss the Parthian tactics of drawing the enemy on to open ground, 
where he could be surrounded, harassed and finally worn out. 

On their side the Greeks must surely have realised the decisive advantages 
they possessed for fighting hand-to-hand in their longer spears and more com- 
plete panoply. These are the simple military lessons drawn from Thermopylae 
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and Plataea by Herodotus (vii. 211; ix. 62-3). Whether they had been 
anticipated by Aristagoras may well be doubted ; but Marathon at least 
had demonstrated the superiority of the Greek hoplite on his own ground 
to the best warriors of the East. I cannot, however, take Marathon as an 
instance of my thesis that tactics dominate strategy, because I still hold that 
the strategy of that campaign was dictated by political motives.^ On this 
theory the Persians were anxious to draw the field army as far as possible from 
Athens, so that their partisans within the walls might have a chance of betraying 
the city to them ; while Miltiades felt bonnd to face them in the field, because 
to remain within the walls would have been to forfeit any claim on the succour 
of Sparta,®® and to expose Athens to the fate of Eretria.®® But so long as the 
whole Persian force lay inactive at Marathon, he could safely remain on the 
defensive ; when a part was re-embarked to sail round to Athens and stir up 
sedition there, he seized the chance of attacking the remnant left at Marathon, 
jHobably in the absence of their formidable cavalry.®^ 

The tactics of course depend on the weapons of the two armies. The whole 
object of the Athenian charge is to get to close quarters with as little loss as 
possible from the Persian archers. It is worth observing that a charge at the 
double when within bowshot of the enemy, preceded by a steady slow advance, 
is exactly the manoeuvre attributed to Clearchus at Cunaxa both by Diodorus 
(xiv. 23. 1) and by Polyaenus (ii. 2. 3). The statement is probably untrue, 
since it contradicts the eye-witness Xenophon (Anab., i. 8. 18), but as it would 
appear to come from Ephorus, it shows that in the fourth century this was 
recognised as the proper way to attack archers.®® The other noticeable point 
in the tactics of Miltiades, the weakening of the centre ®® while the wings are 
kept strong, admits of a simple explanation. Xo doubt he may have been 
taking advantage of accidental peculiarities in the ground, but this hypothesis 
is not necessary. The fear of being outflanked would lead him to diminish 
the depth of his centre, perhaps from eight to four, so as to increase perhaps 
to double its length; while he would keep his wings in deeper formation, 
probably the normal eight deep, so that if after all he was outflanked, he might 
be strong at the exposed points. Miltiades was certainly not anticipating the 
tactics of Epaiuinondas, since the essence of that general’s dispositions was to 
attack in heavy column on the one wing, his own left, while he refused battle 
with the other ; Miltiades, on the other hand, was strong on both wings, weak 
only in the centre. Finally, we may remark that bold as was IVIiltiades’ advance, 
it was not, assmning the absence of cavalry, rash or ill-advised. Owing to 
the smallness of the plain at Marathon, it was impossible for the Persians to 
avoid the shock of the charging hoplites, even if they wished to do so, because 
they were pinned between the mountains, the marshes, and the sea. Probablv 
they did not yet recognise the superiority of the hophte in close fightin<r ; 
indeed on this occasion their best troops broke the thin Greek lines in the 
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centre. It was only the triumiDh of the united Greek wings over the Persian 
centre which finallv decided the fate of the battle.*® 

The Greeks who had to face the ho.sts of Xerxes must have learnt from 
Marathon their superiority to the Persians at close quarters : but they mu.st also 
have been aware of the weakness of their heavy infantry on open ground, where 
the archers and horsemen of the enemy could evade the shock of the hoplites 
charge, and assail the unprotected flanks and rear of the phalanx. Even if 
they still despised light troops (cf. sup.), they would have feared to face the 
cavalry. Thessalian horsemen had some thirty 3’ears before cut up Spartan 
infantrv on the plain near Athens. ju.st as thirty years later thev were able to 
confine an invading Athenian armv to the immediate neighbourhood of its 
camp.*^ The later experiences of the Athenians before iSvracuse *® do but 
confirm the rather obvious lesson of the effectiveness of cavalry both in cutting 
off stragglers and in a flank attack on hoplites. On an open plain the hoplites, 
unable to come to close quarters, with cavalrv sweeping round their 
flanks and archers .shooting them down from a distance, would have been 
in a desperate position. One case quoted to contrary, the successful retreat 
of the Ten Thousand, does not, I think, hold good. The Greek leaders were at 
first utterly depressed by their laek of horsemen and the inferiority of the 
Cretan archers to the Persian. *■* Thej' meet their difficulties partiallv b_v 
improvi.sing a little troop of horse, and by di.scovering some two hundred 
Rhodian slingers whose range e.xceeded that of their opponents. Clearlv 
unsupported hoplites would have been a helpless prev. For once I think 
Dr. Delbriick *“ is right in suggesting that Tissaphernes was not really bent 
on the immediate destruetion of the Ten Thousand, a feat which must have 
cost much Persian blood, but was content to shepherd them into the Carduchian 
mountains, in the belief that the fierce tribesmen and .severe winters of that 
inhospitable region would surelv make an end of them. It is also true that 
on one later occasion the Ten Thou.sand venture to attack the cavalrv of 
Pharnabazus with only infantry supports,*® their own few horsemen being on 
the other wing ; ®‘ but this is just the exception that proves the rule, since 
Xenophon's chief reason for attacking was that to retreat with the enemv so 
close at hand was to court disaster.®* At anv rate his hero Agesilaus fully 
recognised in -395 B.c. that without cavalry he could not venture to meet the 
Persians on the plains, and set to work to raise an adequate force.*® 

We may be absolutely certain that a feat, to which the trained mercenaries 
of the fourth century were unequal, could not have been attempted by the 
citizen militia a centurv' earlier. This at once rules out the suggestion that 
the Greeks might have used the ranges round Thessalv as would a modern 
.strategist, i. e. have made no attempt to hold the numerous actual passes, but 
concentrated a .strong force behind, to fall on the enemy's isolated columns as 
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they straggled down from the passes.™ For if once the Persians got down 
into the plain, the Greeks must have known they would lose their tactical 
superiority, unless they were under the delusion that the Thessahan horse was 
strong enough to meet the Persian. On the other hand, in a narrow pass the 
well-armed hoplites, trained to act in masses, could and did repulse large 
numbers of enemies less fully armed and not accustomed to shock tactics. 
Thus the occupation in succession of Tempe and Thermopylae was clearly 
the best measure possible. This is true even if their hope and purpose was 
absolutely to repel the invading host ; but if their immediate object, as is 
probable, was to fight a delaying action, which might give their fleet time and 
opportunity to strike a decisive blow, then obviously it was better to block 
the actual passes. And if the utmost that the Peloponnesians in 480 b.c. 
would attempt north of the Isthmus was to hold up the Persian army for a 
time and give the Greek fleet a chance, we can understand how they came to 
entrust the defence of Thermopylae to a really insignificant number of hophtes. 
In any case, till the Persian fleet lost the command of the sea, the Greeks 
limited themselves on land to the most passive form of defence, the holding of 
the passes and the fortifying of the Isthmus. 

But the effect of arms and tactics on strategy comes out most clearlv 
after the defeat of the Persian navy in the campaign of Plataea. The Greeks 
were now hy no means overwhelmingly outnumbered.'^ Indeed if we include 
in the reckoning the ineffective hght -armed Greeks, the totals may have been 
appro.vimately equal, though the number of hoplites was but a third at most 
of Mardonius’ forces. Yet the Peloponnesians were only driven into action 
by the open threats of the Athenians,™ and when they come in contact with 
the enemy, remain at first strictly on the defensive on the bastions of Mount 
Cithaeron. Pausanias had strong motives for taking the offensive. The 
need for freeing Greek soil from the barbarian by dritfing Mardonius from 
Central Greece was urgent. The Greek citizen militias, like the feudal levies 
of the Middle Ages, were at all times ill-fitted for a prolonged campaign, forty 
days being regarded as almost a limit.™ In this case the difficulty of keeping 
them together for any length of time was increased by the composition of the 
Greek array. In its ranks there were contingents from some two dozen states, 
eight of whom contributed substantial forces, a thousand or more hoplites 
Since Pausanias resisted these inducements to attack, he must have been 
convinced of the necessity of avoiding action on ground suitable for the opera- 
tions of cavalry. Mardonius on his side was eager to fight, since he must 
have known that the advance of the Greek fleet across the Aegean might 
cause Xer.xes to recall him to defend Ionia. But Mardonius too after the 
first repulse of his cavalry,"’ was only wilhng to fight on ground of his own 
choosing. The position was almost a stalemate. Both sides were in the 
strongest position for defence. Pausanias, well posted on the slopes of Mount 
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Cithaeron, covered the ways to the Isthmus, from which he drew his supplies, 
and from which reinforcements were coming in,'® or might still be expected.’’ 
Mardonius similarly covered his fortified camp and his base of supplies. Thebes, 
while the plain of the Asopus furnished him with a suitable field for the action 
of horsemen. These clear facts explain the intelligent (and probably inspired) 
advice given by the soothsayers on both sides, that the omens were favourable 
for a defensive battle, unfavourable for attack.’® It may seem fantastic to 
say that some of the best of our modern critics have shown in this matter less 
grasp of the military situation than these ancient seers ; yet it is to me utterly 
incredible that even after his success in repulsing the Persian cavalry and 
killing their leader Masistius, Pausanias can ever have conceived the idea of 
turning the Persian right and marching ten miles across the open plain to 
Thebes. Everyone admits that this striking manoeuvre was never carried out ; 
in my opinion it is the child of the imagination of critics dominated by modern 
notions of strategy. No one can value more highly than I do the contributions 
of Dr. Grundy and Professor Woodhouse to the understanding of the Persian 
AVar, but here their reconstruction is based on an unsound theory. Any 
such movement must have inevitably and immediately transferred the whole 
of the tactical advantages to the enemy. The Persian cavalry, which even on 
the Asopus ridge harassed the Greeks beyond all bearing,®® would have assailed 
them on the open plain at an overwhelming advantage. Nor does it seem in 
the least likely that the Greeks can have hoped with their slow-moving, heavy- 
armed infantry to take their far more mobile enemies by surprise. Indeed 
in this matter modern experience confirms ancient ; the futility of any such 
movement, unless made by horsemen only, against the Boer mounted infantry, 
is a crucial example. It is surely far more probable that Pausanias deliberately 
advanced to the Asopus ridge and no further, because his object was to provoke 
Mardonius to attack him there. He saw that the Persian had become too 
wary again to assail unbroken hoplites on the bastions of Cithaeron, but hoped 
to induce him to attack them on the lower hills near the Asopus, which were 
far more open to assaidt.®^ Strategically, he has taken the offensive, and 
throughout his object is to fight, but only on his own terms, that is. on ground 
more favourable to hoplites than to cavalry. Tactically, his object i.s to tempt 
the enemy to attack him in a strong defensive position, as Bruce drew on the 
English at Bannockburn. 

Mardonius was too prudent to fall into the trap and preferred to make 
the position of the Greeks untenable by cutting off their supplies ®^ and reinforce- 
ments, and eventually by sending his cavalry to sweep through the trough 
in the hills and seize the spring, Gargaphia.*® The inevitable retreat by night 
with its chapter of accidents brought about the desired result, where elaborate 
design had failed. When Mardonius saw the Greeks in full retreat, split up 
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into three separate corps, he naturally thought the moment had come for a 
decisive blow. At the head of the best Persian troops he dashed across the 
Asopiis straight at the Spartans.*^ Pausanias, despite the hail of darts and 
arrows, kept his men well in hand till the Persian infantry was irretrievably 
committed ; then at last the Tegean and Spartan hoplites charged, and 
after crashing through the shield wall, naturally had all the best of the hand- 
to-hand combat that followed.*® Superior arms, discipline and tactics bril- 
liantly redeemed the strategic failure of the Greek retreat. 

It may be thought that in thus tracing the influence of arms on tactics, 
and of tactics on strategy in land warfare, I have been traversing ground 
already too familiar. I shall now try to show that in the naval warfare too 
the same rule holds good. 

In the naval tactics of the rowing ships of antiquity there were of necessitv 
(Uily two different modes of attack : 

(1) Boarding, preceded by the use of mi.s.siles; the men on board are the 
attacking force. 

(2) Ramming, the prow of the ship itself being the weapon of offence. 

Either method may be facilitated or modified by some new invention. 

such as the specially strengthened beak, and prow to prow attack used by the 
Corinthians and Syracusans.*' or the ‘ con us ’ employed by Duilius at Mylae 
against the Carthaginians,** but these do not concern us, as we hear of no 
such devices in the Persian War. 

It may be well to illustrate briefly the two methods from Thucydides, 
whose accounts of sea-fights are far clearer than those in Herodotus. He scorns 
as out of date the boarding tactics still used in 433 b.c. by the Corinthians and 
Corcyreans.** and holds up to admiration the bold manceu\Tes of Phormio in 
the Corinthian Gulf.*® But he never clearly states the conditions necessarv 
for the succe.ssful employment of the Bte/cTrXovs and TreptTrAou?. These were. 
(1) as the efficient cause, great superiority on the part of the Athenian triremes 
both in speed and handiness. Such superiority could only be won and kept 
by building lighter ships and by a more thorough and efficient system of 
training for the crews. (2) As a neces.sary condition, plenty of sea-room in 
which to manoeuvre. Inadequate sea-room indeed nearly cost Phormio his 
second victory.®^ just as later it fatally handicapped the Athenians in the 
harbour «f 8yracu.se.®- Indeed in the final battle there, the Athenians are 
obliged to fight the old-fashioned land-battle on shipboard, using archers, 
javelin-men and boarders.®* and naturally fail in this unaccustomed form of 
warfare.®^ 

In the Persian War it is, I think, clear that the Greeks of the mother- 
country had no such superiority in seamaaship as would have enabled them 
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to make effective use of the Ste/cTrXoi;?, stiU less of the Tre/jtTrXoo?. It is true 
that Herodotus (viii. 9) ascribes to them at least the intention to use the former 
before the battle of Artemisium, and more definitely describes the lonians as 
practising the manoeuvre before the battle of Lade (vi. 12). He may mean 
that the Chians’employed it in the actual fighting (vi. 15), but the large numbers 
of marines carried on their ships,®* and their capture of many ships from the 
enemy point rather to the use of boarding tactics. Most probably then 
Herodotus was guilty of an anachronism, but if this be not so, then it i.s most 
likely that the lonians had learnt the manoeuvre from the best sailors of the 
East, the Phoenicians. It is certain that the Carthaginians used it against 
the Romans, and Sosylus, Hannibal's Greek tutor, alleges that Heraclides of 
Mylasa at Artemisimn foiled the Phoenician device of liiKiTXovf;, by keeping 
a second line in reserve ready to attack them when they had penetrated the 
first fine.®® The objection that this story cannot be fitted into Herodotus’ 
narrative of the engagements is not necessarily fatal to its truth. In any case 
the Greeks of the mother-country cannot have been in a position to use the 
manceuvre. Not only were they outnumbered, but their ships were heavier 
in build and worse sailers than those of the enemy.®" 

No doubt Plutarch [Them., 14) differs on this point from Herodotus, but 
Plutarch's notices of the development of the Athenian fleet do not carry con- 
viction. His main point at Salamis is that the Eastern ships were loftier and 
less handy than the lower and lighter Greek vessels, a trait that he may have 
erroneously transferred from some later battle, such as Actium. And when he 
comes to Cimon (ch. 12), he makes that admiral widen the light ships built by 
Themistocles, and join the fore and aft decks with gangways, plainly with a 
view to boarding tactics. This tradition about Cimon seems the most authentic 
record in Plutarch's story, and yet it is most unlikely that he would have gone 
back to heavier ships and boarding tactics if the Athenians had already adopted 
ramming with light and handy vessels. I think then we may fairly regard 
the light ships ascribed to Themistocles as an anachronism, and place the evolu- 
tion of the new tactics in the years of the empire of Athens, when her fleet 
had become a .standing force, not as early as the Persian War. 

It would indeed have been almost a miracle if the Greek fleet at Arte- 
misium and Salamis had been capable of such manoeuvres. Far the strongest 
contingent in it, the Attic navy, was in the main the creation of the last year 
or two, so that its crews coidd not possibly have had the long practice necessary 
for skilful manoeuvring, while the be.st Peloponnesian sailors were half a century 
later stiU content with the now old-fashioned boarding tactics.®® Further, if 
we may trust the rather vague description of Herodotus (viii. 11). the Greeks 
on the first day at Artemisium tr}^ to guard against an encircling movement 
on the part of the enemy by forming in a moon, or more ])robably half-moon, 
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with [prows outwards. Unlike the CWinthians in 429 B.C.,®® however, they 
do not allow themselves to be encircled and thrown into disorder, but success- 
fully charge the enemy prow to prow. Possibly they hoped to break the 
enemy's line, more probably they aimed only at boarding in the ensuing melee. 
For it is significant that on that day the .successful Greeks capture thirty bar- 
barian ships, while in the third day's fighting, the most successful of the enemy, 
the Egvptians capture five Greek .ships with their crews. The inference is 
clear that boarding was the chief method of attack, and for this the Egyptians 
were well equipped, as their marines were heavy armed and carried boarding- 
pikes. Further, since each ship in the king’s fleet had on board thirty 
Persians. Medes or Sacae as marines besides the native levies, boarding must 
surely have been regarded as the regular mode of attack. 

At Salamis the general confusion was great, and it is rather difficult to 
determine the exact nature of the fighting. But there cannot have been 
room to manoeuvre in the narrow straits, .so that the presumption is all in 
favour of boarding tactics. On the other hand, if there be any truth in the 
statement of Ephorus that no le.ss than forty Greek ships and two hundred 
Persian ships were sunk.^®® ramming must have been freely used. Even the 
early accounts, though they give no such figures, clearly describe ramming,^®* 
and imply that it was not uncommon. But it is noticeable that ram min g is 
in some cases simply preliminary to boarding : ®®“ and is in general regarded 
rather as the result of the confusion reigning among the barbarians ®®® than of 
any special Greek manoeuvre. And there are quite definite instances of capture 
by boarding both by Greeks who fought for Hellas,^®' and by their kinsmen in 
the Persian ranks, in particular by two Samians. i®® The most remarkable 
feat is that of the Samothracian javelin-men. who. when their own ship was 
sinking after being rammed, first cleared the decks of ho.stile marines, and 
afterward.s captured the Aeginetan ship which had sunk their own.®®® At 
Mycale too the Greeks made ready to use boarding tactics.®®® but found the 
Persian fleet beached and protected by a stockade. This general survey of the 
relevant incidents in the battles leads, it would seem, to the conclusions that 
at Salamis in particular, and in the Persian \\'ar in general, boarding was still 
the principal, though not the only method of attack, and that a naval battle 
still resembled a land battle in es,sential.s. that is. it depended in the main on 
the armament and efficiency of the marines. 

La.stly we have to consider how far Greek strategy was dictated by tactics, 
that is, ultimately by the numbers and nature of the opposing fleets, and bv 
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the armament of the marines. The enemy, 'pace Dr. Delbriick. was .superior 
not only in numbers (perhaps two to one), but also in the speed and handiness 
of their ships. Hence the plan which he suggests, and relying on a rather 
vague passage in Plutarch {Them., 7), attributes to Theniistocles, that of sailing 
off towards the Hellespont and fighting an independent naval battle in the 
open sea as far from Greece as possible, is utterly absurd. On the contrary, 
the one chance was to compel or induce the enemy to fight in a confined space, 
where numbers were an encumbrance and superior sailing powers useless. 
Accordingly the one object of Theniistocles is either, as at Artemisium. to force, 
or, as at Salamis, to entice the enemy into a strait or sound suitable for his 
purpose. In such narrow seas the ramming would usually be prow to prow 
and would be followed by boarding. And in sueh a battle the stouter ships 
of the Greeks and the heavier armour of their marines would give them a 
decisive advantage. To meet such tactics as those of the Samothracian 
javelin-men (cf. sup.) and of the Medo-Persian marines, who doubtless carried 
bows,^^^ the Athenians are said to have sent to Crete for archers. presumably 
to supplement the four Attic bowmen allowed to each .ship.^^® But in the 
main the Greeks doubtless trusted to the superiority of the hoplite over Oriental 
marines in boarding, and this superiority in quality, combined with numerical 
inferiority, made it a prime object of their strategy to fight in narrow seas. 

Is it fanciful to see in this strategic necessity a convincing argument for 
the truth and importance of the message of Theniistocles to Xer.xes ? 
Even after reading and hearing Sir Reginald C'ustance's arguments, I still 
feel it is the only adequate explanation of the fatal advance within the straits 
of Salamis. It would be presumptuous to criticise the crucial importance 
attached by the Admiral to the flanking position held by the Greek fleet if 
Xerxes attempted to advance to the Isthmus. But one may well doubt 
if the Greek leaders were aware of the strength of their position, or if even a 
Themistocles could have kept the Peloponnesians together, had Xerxes 
despatched a force across the Saronic Gulf to the Argolid, where it might 
reasonably expect a friendly reception. As he had advanced without 
apparent difficulty from Therma to Thermopylae unsupported by his fleet, 
it does not appear that he was so immediately dependent on his ships for 
supplies as to make it impossible to detach them on a separate mission. Again, 
Xerxes in his attack on Thermopylae was in advance of his fleet at Aphetae 
almost as much as he would have been, had he marched to ‘ the Isthmus, 
while the fleets still lay off Salamis. No doubt Xerxes may have been led 
to attack merely by overweening confidence in his own strength, but is it not 
more likely that he was enticed into the trap by the craft of Themistocles ’ ? 

MTiatever be the view taken on this minor question, I hope I have made 
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my main tliesis clear and acceptable. It is that, where the armament of two 
opposing forces differs radically in character, arms determine tactics and 
tactics strategy. This axiom holds in the Persian AVar both on sea and on 
land, at Artemisium and Salamis. as well as at Thermopylae and Plataea. 
Finally, while it invalidates some of the theories taken from modern 
strategists by recent critics and historians of the Persian War, in the main 
it confirms as well as elucidates the ancient authorities. 


AAk W. How. 
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[Plates III, IV.] 

By the courtesy of the Hon. Marshall Brooks I am able to publish here 
a red-figure kylix noY- in his possession at Portal, Tarporley. 

Of the provenance of the vase nothing is known. The present owner 
has kindly supplied me with the following particulars, which are all that is 
known of its history since its discovery. It formed part of the collection of 
Greek vases and Greek and Etruscan antiquities belonging to Miss Caroline 
Augusta Tulk, of Failand House, Bristol, which in 1864, after her death, was 
sold by auction by Messrs. Fargus Brothers of Bristol. At this sale it was 
acquired by Mr. Edward Preston, from who.se collection it passed by purcha.se 
into that of the present owner, a few years ago. In the Sale catalogue of 1864 
the number of the kylix was 270. This is the only printed record of the vase 
which I have been able to trace. This fact is the more remarkable since the 
foot bears the name of the potter Pamphaios, already well known and asso- 
ciated with some of the most notable of Greek vase-painting.s ; and apart 
from this, the quality of the draughtsmanship on side A of the exterior is such 
as to claim attention on its own account. Fortunately, this side is the least 
damaged part of the vase; the rest has suffered a good deal from breakage 
and from restoration not too well carried out. 

The following data are meant to supplement and explain (as far as is 
necessary) the drawings and photograph.s.i 

In the reproduction of the former, black is equivalent to varni.sh-paint (in relief-lines 
or wash); light grey to the reserved red surface of the va.se; dark grey to wash or lines 
of thinned vami.sh-paint ; and body-colour to matt reddish-brown pigment. 

Diameter 33 cm. (4T5 with handles). 

Height 12-5 cm. 

Restorations (left blank in the drawings) : from one-half to two-thirds of 
side B on the outside, and the corresponding part of the inside, i. e. roughly 
the upper left-hand third of the picture. On A the restoration is mostly 
confined to re-painting along the lines of the cracks, which are numerous. 

Shape : wide bowl, with curv'e somewhat broken in repairing : spreading 
foot in two degrees (Fig. 1). 

^ The former were executed for me by of the John Hylands Library, Manche&tor, 
Mr. Frederick Foster, of Old Trafford, in whose custody the vase was placed for 
^^ancheste^. For the photographs I am this purpose, and who also gave me every 
indebted to the kindness of Dr. Guppy, facility for examining it. 
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Decoration : reserved strips along rim of bowl, insides of handles, edge of 
raised central part of foot, and outer rim of foot. 

On the latter, under B, in black paint : 

PAN^AI^^ EnOl§>E5EN 

Around interior picture (I.) plain reserved ring; below exterior scenes (A and 
B) border of black-figure palmettes pointing alternately up and down, with 
dots between. The curved stems enclosing the palmettes are in relief. There 
is a conspicuous break in the continuity of the pattern under Herakles’ foot 
on side A, where two adjoining palmettes point upwards, and the chain of steins 
is interrupted. 

I. (at right angles to the axis of the handles). Kude youth, facing right 



j 

Fk;, 1. — Kyli.x signed by P.y.mph.^ios. 


and stooping slightly forward, stretches out both arms to arrange a large striped 
cushion on the sloping head-rest of a couch. A low table with curved legs 
stands behind him, under or beside the couch. The restorer tried to make this 
table into a chair, by giving it a high curved back projecting above the couch 
on the left (Fig. 2). 

hi relief-tint : contours of face and eye (not nostril or pupil); all contours of body 
(except sole.s of feet) whether against black ground or on red; all lines of cushion, couch 
and low table, except ornamental pattern along frame of couch. 

This latter in thinned larnish-imint ; al.so inner markings of torso and right knee. 

A. Herakles and centaurs (Plate III). 

Three centaurs — two from the left, one from the right — attack Herakles 
and his companion, who are at bay in the centre, fighting vigorouslv back to 
back. The centaurs fight with fre.shly uprooted pine trees. Pindar's ;^X<upat? 
eKaralai ; the heroes with sword and spear. The scene is out in the open : 
Herakles has hung his cloak, carefully folded, and his quiver on the long, 
drooping boughs of a tree. Only the pre.sence of his companion makes one 
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hesitate to connect this scene with the banquet Herakles enjoyed irapa 
in the wild hill-country of Elis, when Pholos' envious and unmannerly subjects 
showed so un-Hellenic a disregard for the ampler ge.stures of hospitality. 

Herakles, so far as we know, was alone on that occasion. Possibly there 
has been some contamination - with the Thessalian group of centaur legends, 
where another hero. Theseus, engages with the centaurs on behalf of the civilised 
Lapiths. Or else the painter may have found it convenient to introduce here 



Fio. 2 — Kvli.x : Interkjr. 

the faithful lolaos. whom tradition associated with Herakles in so manv of 
his labours. 

The centaurs have large heads, very deep from front to back ; and the one 
on the left has a great e.vpanse of forehead, on which the veins stand out. 
No parallel case on a vase of this period is known to me. 

His head is bent downwards, and the shaggy ends of his beard lie against 
his chest. Both the left-hand centaurs have long narrow ears. Thev wear 
wreaths set far back on their heads. 


* -Vs in Euripides, Here. Fur., 3T(i ff. 
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A peculiarity in the drawing of the second is the double line of his right 
collar-bone. 

The centaur on the far right, whom Herakles grips by the shoulder and 
forces down, thus giving his body a bow-shaped curve, differs from the others 
in his still balder head, his broken eye, and his wreath, which, in the stress of 
battle, has been stripped bare of leaves. The attitude of the human part of 
his body resembles that of the woman with the pestle, ' Andromache,' on the 
Brygan Ihupersis cup. He gathers himself together for a final blow, with 
both arms swoing back over bis head and grasping a straight branch of pine. 

Herakles, his opponent, holds a drawn sword in his right. He wears the 
usual lion-skin, with fore-feet knotted in front, and flying tail; the strokes 
around the neck suggest bristles rather than a mane. His trim beard and 
■ Grecian ’ profile, and the eye, narrower than is usual in the Herakles type 
on vases, emphasise the champion of Hellenic culture confronted with the 
(prjpe<; \a')(yiq€VTe<; of the backwoods. 

His companion, seen in three-quarter back view, lunges forward in the oppo- 
site direction to attack the two left-hand centaurs. He is armed with spear 
and shield (de^■ice, a hzard). The surface of this figure has suffered from the 
flaking-off of the relief-lines : two curved vertical ones marked the groove 
between the shoulder-blades; the other lines, which must have formed part 
of one flying foot of the lion-skin, have been wrongly restored to suggest 
drapery. 

A description of this picture seems hardly complete without inclusion 
of the grasshopper under the handle ; can it be unintentional that he so whim- 
sically repeats, in minuscule, the main lines of the centaur figure ne.xt to him ? 

In relief : face and Iwdy contours throughout, whether against black or led wound 
(except profile of lips in second centaur from left) ; front of beard continuing line of chin ; 
ends of beard on underside; ears of the two centaurs on the left (the only ears drau-n); 
nostrils and eye contours throughout, also pupil (half-circle) of broken eye in third centaur; 
and eyebrows of Herakles and companion and second centaur. Contours of all accessories 
€. g. pine trunks and branches, shield (not device), sword, spear, quiver with ornaments, 
drajjery on tree, tnmk and boughs of tree, and lion-skin (though not the spots or bristles 
on it ). 

Relief-lines covered bn black {xiint of ground, and therefore omitted in diawing ; a pine 
branch projecting upwards behind the first centaur's head ; the line of his shoulder and 
neck continued upward.s through the hair; and in the third centaur, the outer contour 
of the back behind the shoulder, and a second contour line in front of the hindmost hoof. 

Hair contour reserved throughout ; second centaur has raised dots along croun of 
head. 

Plain black for eyebrow and pupil (where not in relief), and for moustache; for shield 
device, and dots round lion mouth. 

Thinned larnidi point i.s u.scd for vein.s in forehead of first centaur, and nipple of his 
right breast ; for left nipple of second centaur, for spots oir Herakles’ lion-skin, aird bristles 
of mane against nd ground ; and for nruscirlature bt'hind .shoulder of third centairr. 

Red pigment for wreaths of centaurs, foliage of growing tree (dots) and the green of 
the uprooted pines (short cross-.strokes). 

The hairs of the lion's mane along its upper edge are rendered by incised strokes on 
the black ground. 

Preliminarn sketch visible in fore-part of first centaur's horse-l)ody. extended leg of 
Heiakles' companion, and body-contours and back of head of third centaur. 
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Correction of drau'ing. 

1. iVIoustache and fringe of Herakles’ hair, and moustache and eyebiwv of third 
centaur, are black, not red. 

2. For omitted relief-lines, see above. 

B. (fragmentary). Entry of Herakles into Olympus (Plate IV.). 

On tke cup, as it stands, nearly two-thirds of this scene i.s lestorcd. In 
what is left of the original design we see, on the left, Hermes (winged hat and 
shoes, tip of kenjlceion). and then Herakles, who turns round to exchange 
greeting with Itini but moves to the right, following Athena, who is already 
stepping on to the chariot, reins in hand. Herakles wears his lion-skin, on 
this occasion, with the lower part neatly buckled at the wai.st in front. He 
carries his club over his left arm and shoulder; his bow and quiver hang at 
his back. 

Athena wears a long tunic falling in straight folds, and over it, like a cape, 
the aegis, which reaches to below the hip.s. Nothing remains of her head but 
the helmet, with crest and long tail-piece. 

To the right of Athena, a magnificent winged and cie.sted helmet is all 
that remains of a figure which must have stood in advance of her behind the 
horses of her chariot, and also facing to the right. The liorses of her chariot 
are missing; but from the right-hand end of the picture, a horse comes in the 
opposite direction, with head erect. The fore-part is missing, but we have 
an indication of the ne.xt figure in a hand laid across the horse's neck and 
grasping a loose bridle or halter. Above, an eagle flies to the left. 

The ornament under the handle to the right is badly mutilated. It was 
probably a single heart-shaped ivy-leaf on a stalk springing from just within 
the palmette border below. The design is fairly common at this period and 
is found on several of the vases signed by Pamphaios.® The wedge-shaped bar 
which crosses it is probably the continuation of the first centaur's tail on A. 
Possibly the tail of the horse next the handle on B ended similarly.^ The design 
as repainted is quite meaningless. 

In rflirf : all lines and contours throughout, including eye-contours, evebrows. .scale 
pattern on aegis, spots on hide, etc. — n ith the foUon ing eiceplions : 

No relief-contour where sole of foot comes against border. Edges of hair and beard, 
plain (except for strokes on underside of beard). Plain black, not relief, for pupil of eye 
(in both cases), moustache of Herakles. central part of his buckle, dots round mouth of 
lion-hide and on -\thena's helmet, and border of heavy dots along her aegis. 

The lower end of the crest of the winged helmet has no relief-contour. 

Thinned rami^h- paint is conspicuous in two places : it is applied with a brush, a.s an 
uneven wash, to the whole of the lion-skin ; and it is used for the feathery markings of the 
wings of the helmet in front of Athena ; also for the horizontal line.s low down on her tunic, 
and the bridle against the neck of the horse on the right. 

Correction of drawing : the portion of Athena's aegis which lies between the lower 
edge of her helmet, the back contour of the shoulder, and the crack which cuts across the 
shoulder, is restored. 


^ Viz. B.M. 1907, 10-20: B.M. E81.5; compare the Pamphaios kylix B.il. Ell 

Todi kylix m the Villa Giulia (= Xos. 12, (= Xo. 8 of Pamphaios in Hoppin), uhere 

13, 19 bis in Hoppin's list). the tails of the pegasi are continued under 

‘ For tads interrupted by handle-ends, the handles and ulrno-t meet. 
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On the question of authorsliip I have not felt able, with the material at 
my disposal, to arrive at any definite conclusion. It is natural in the first 
place to look for a possible identification of the painter of this new cup with 
one or another of those who produced the twenty-two ® vases we already 
possess with the signature of the potter Pamphaio.s. 

Of the hands that have so far been distinguished among these, only two, 
in my opinion, come into question. The one is the author of the famous 
British Museum Kylix (E 12 = No. 9 in Hoppin) whom Beazley has named 
the Sleep and Death painter, and to whom he assigns at least four other of 
the Pamphaios vases, as well as numerous unsigned ones. The other — if 
indeed he is to he distinguished from the last-named — is the painter of the 
excellent kylix recently discovered at Todi, and now in the Villa Giulia 
Museum at Rome (= Hoppin, 19 bis. Int. : Odysseus under the ram). 

As regards the first, one might mention the use of the same pattern of b.f. 
palmettes (though differently drawn) with a precisely similar break, in the 
kylix E 12; and among other resemblances, a fondness for the use of thinned 
varnish, as on the hair of one of the winged figures of E 12, and on the lion- 
skin on B of our vase. 

And in the other works probably by the same hand as E 12, e. g. the B.M. 
kantharos E 154, a kantharos at Boston (Rom. Mitt., V. PI. 12), and the B.M. 
kylix Ell, we meet with details characteristic also of the Tarporley cup, such 
as the double line of the collar-bone, and the treatment of the drapery edge. 

But none of these points of contact must be stressed overmuch ; and for a 
connexion with the Todi kylix the evidence is still less decisive. 

Authorship apart, our knowledge of the compass of red-figure art cannot 
but be enriched by the accession of a piece, perhaps rather uneven in quality, 
on which the best work certainly surpasses in vigour and e.xpressiveness 
the vases which, on styli.stic and other grounds, suggest themselves for 
comparison. 

Mary Herford Br.aunholtz. 


^ Hoppin, Vol. II. p. 277, makes tlie 
number of complete vases signed by 
Pamphaios, and available for comparison, 
21, or 23 counting the two signed also by 
tlie painter Epiktetos. But he counts 


one. which was already in Klein's list, 
twice over (Hoppin, Xo. 19). The total 
should therefore be 20, or, counting 
Epiktetos' two, 22. 



NOTES ON GEEEK SCULPTURE 
[Plate V.] 

I. Ma’rox’s Perseus and Medusa 

(The identification of the Rondanini Medusa here stated was first suggested 
in a discussion by Miss C. K. Jenkins and is published at her request.) 

There is probably no sculptor as to whose work our notions have 
been more completely revolutionised in recent times than Myron. This 
change is due partly to new discoveries, but more to the identification of 
statues already known and e.xhibited. It is above all Myron's treatment 
of the head that has been hitherto inadequately realised, and for this the 
Massimi head, widely known through casts and photographs, is to a great 
degree responsible. The somewhat dull and heavy expression of this head 
does indeed remind us of Pliny's words, ‘ ipse tamen corporum tenus studiosus 
animi sensus non expressisse (\adetur).” And the copyist who made this 
statue may very probably have been influenced by some such commonplace 
of artistic criticism. But the recent identification of two more extant works 
of Myron, the Perseus of the Antiquarium at Rome (Plate V) and the Athena 
in Frankfort, together with the repbcas of the head of this last statue in 
Dresden and in the Vatican cellars, have completely changed our impressions 
as to his style, and are bkely to have far-reaching results. Another statue 
that has recently come to be attributed generally to Myron is the well-known 
Cassel Apollo and its numerous repbcas in various museums — notably a head 
in Vienna (Fig. 1) and another in the National Museum at Athens. All of 
these show the simpbcity and severity of the art of the earlier part of the fifth 
centurv, together with a certain dignity and richness of effect which lead up 
to the work of Phidias. Above all, there is a fullness of intellectual and 
even spiritual bfe about them which contrasts strangely with the Massimi 
head. Correct inferences as to the style of Myron had already been drawn 
by Furtwangler and others. And it is particularly interesting to note in this 
connexion how Furtwangler traced the influence of Myron upon Cresilas. 
The expression which that sculptor gave to statues like the Diomed and the 
Amazon was especially admired by ancient critics in his woimded figures. 

Among these works of Cresilas Furtwangler found an appropriate place for 
the famous Medusa Rondanini in Munich (Fig. 2). If we allow for the staring 
immobibty of death, which has always made this head both fascinating and 
terrible, it has a close resemblance in features, and even in general effect, to the 
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Vienna version of the Cassel Apollo, and still more to the Perseus of the Anti- 
quarium. Mav we not then infer that it is to be attributed not to Cresilas, 
but rather to Myron, the master of Cresilas, probably in his maturer years ? 
And if we accept the probability of a Myronic attribution, a further step in 
identification at once suggests itself. Myron’s Perseus must in all probability 
have held the head of Medusa in hi.s hand, for he is described by Pausanias as 



Fig. 1. — Head of .Apollo in Vienna Cniversitv. 

[Aiii'C Jnhrcshejte, 1915. Taf. I.) 

‘ having done his deed against Medusa.' Since then we find the Medusa 
Rondanini Mvronic in style, it can hardly be anything but the head which 
Perseus held. The probability of this has been obscured by the way the 
Munich head is mounted, alnio.st like a mask in relief, upon a flat .slab.^ The 
Biadelli copy,^ on the other hand, is not so mounted, but is worked free on all 
sides, and has somewhat the apiiearance of a nia.sk. It may be objected that 


‘ This mounting is modem. a.s .stated by 
.Mra. Strong, Burlington Catalogue UM)4. p. a. 


= IbhL. PI. XXXIV. 
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such a mask-like representation is not suitable for the Gorgon’s head as held 
by Perseus. But it would clearly be desirable, from the technical point of 
view, to lighten as much as possible the weight of the object held by Perseus. 
And, if the actual work of a modern sculptor may be quoted in illustration. 
Canova, w'hose Perseus is a reminiscence of such ancient t\q3es of the hero 
as were known to him, placed in the raised hand of the hero what is virtuallv 



Fig. 2. — IIedcs.v Rond.^nini in JIcmch. 


a free copy of the Medusa Rondanini.® Canova thus seems to have anticipated 
spontaneously the identification that is here suggested, though of course he 
had no data for forming any opinion as to the style of Mvron. and was more 
influenced by Graeco-Roman sculpfure. 

Myron's Perseus was almost certainly in bronze, though this is not e.xpressly 
stated by ancient authorities. Something of the character of a bronze work is 
to be seen in the head in the Antiquarium ; in the Briti.sh Museum copy it 

® Suu plate ill The oj Vanovu^ by Henry Mos-es-. 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLTII. ' * T 
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has been to a great extent softened away, so that A. S. Murray ^ not unnaturally 
attributed that copy to a fourth-century original. The Medusa Rondanini, in 
its clear-cut outlines and definite forms, is evidently a closely accurate repro- 
duction of a bronze original ; and in these characteristics it greatly resembles 
the Apollo head in Vienna. It is a valuable addition to the growing list of 
Myron’s works, and once more testifies to the versatility as well as the strength 

of a master who is in many ways the most 
original of all ancient sculptors. 

II. The Motive of the Cerigotto 
Athlete 

The life-size bronze statue of an ath- 
lete,^ found in the wreck of an ancient ship 
close to the little island of Cerigotto, has 
given rise to much discussion among 




archaeologists. The attitude, with the 
right arm extended, was not easy to 
explain. Some identified the statue as a 
heroic subject, such as Perseus holding up 
the head of Medusa; others as an orator; 
others, again, preferred to recognise in it a 
piece of athletic genre ; but none were able 
to account for the exact position of the 
statue, especially as to the fingers of the 
outstretched right hand. These are in a 
peculiar and characteristic position; the 
first and second fiingers are outstretched, 
with a small interval between them, and 
the thimib and the other two fingers are 
placed in such a way as to hold a small 
and light object supported by their tips. 


Fic. 3. — Two Sketches of Haxd 
Holdiso B.\xd.aloke, .and Di.acr.am 

OF Ba>’PALORE. 


The position of the fingers is not at all 
suitable for throwing or catching a ball, or 
for any other action that has been suggested 


—least of all for holding up a hea\-y object like Medusa's head. 

For the true explanation of the motive of the statue I am indebted to 
Mrs. Neild, who writes as follows ; — ‘ I saw the figure within a few days of its 
completion— or rather restoration — at Athens, and then at once suggested an 
explanation which has become but more convincing as the years have passed. 
I venture, therefore, to pass it on to you. 

‘ The figure is plaving with a wooden bandalore or double disc joined ivith 
a cvlindrical bar, round which is wound somewhat over a yard of string. 


The end of the string is secured by being tied to a bar supported by the first 
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and second fingers, the string and bandalore hanging between. The game 
consists in dropping the bandalore secured by the string, and, before it reaches 
its limit, giving a slight jerk, which brings it climbing up the string again so 
that it can be grasped between the thumb and the third and fourth fingers. 
This is the position of the hand. Its thumb and last two fingers grasp the 
disc; its first and second hold the bar and string. The disc is about to be 
released or has just been caught.’ 

I have quoted this description in fuU, because some readers may never 
have seen a bandalore or known how to use it. A drawing of it is therefore 
appended (Fig. 3). It is still occasionally to be found; and it was certainly 
used by the ancient Greeks, as is proved not only by pictures on vases,® but 
by the actual survival of some examples in terra-cotta.^ I do not think 
there can be the least doubt that Mrs. Neild’s suggestion is correct ; it has 
only to be stated to be convincing. It is only the somewhat unfamiliar 
character of the bandalore that has hitherto led to its being overlooked. 

It is true that the vase-painting just quoted represents the bandalore as a 
child’s toy. On the other hand, the example extant in the National Museum 
at Athens, with its delicately painted mythological scenes, may have been 
intended for the use of an Athenian lady. But a bandalore need not surprise 
us in the hand of an athlete. Its skilful manipulation requires a delicate 
balance and a complete muscular control such as would offer a valuable supple- 
ment and corrective to the more violent exercises of the palaestra. 

The new interpretation of motive confirms the attribution of the statue 
to the early Hellenistic period, a dating which has met with general acceptance 
among archaeologists, though some have suggested an earlier origin. So long 
as the motive was uncertain, it appeared as if the position of the statue was 
chosen to display the figure to the greatest advantage, as is the case with the 
Diadumenos of Polyclitus or the Apoxyomenos attributed to Lysippus. But 
now that the motive is ascertained, the subtle balance of the figure provides an 
interest in itself, and gives the statue a characteristic place among the works 
of athletic genre that have sur^^ved from ancient Greece. 

Ernest A. Gardner. 


® Benndorf, Gr. und Sicil. Vasenbilder, 

p. 02. 

" ’E(p. 'Apx -1 1885, p. 117, PI. 5, cf. 


Benndorf. Gr. und. Sicil. Vasenbilder 
Taf. 32. 
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FIEE-FESTI\'ALS IN ANCIENT GEEECE 


FiRE-festivals are widespread throughout the world. They occur in 
Europe to the present day. Bonfires are kindled at certain times of the vear, 
especially in Lent and on St. John’s Day. Sometimes the fire is kindled on 
a hill or a mountain-top, sometimes in the plain or in the village; often a 
figure with varying names is burnt, and in some countries living beasts were 
once burnt in the flames of the pyre. 

The fire-festivals of ancient Greece have not attracted much attention 
among scholars. The custom is not very common, it varies considerably in 
details and has been appropriated by different deities in different localities, 
so that the identity of the rite has been obscured. The best known cases are 
from Central Greece. In the cult of Artemis Laphria at Patrae, formerly at 
Calydon, living beasts — birds, boars, stags, wolves, bears, and their young — 
were thrown into the flames of a great pyre.’ In the cult of the same goddess 
at Hyampolis in Phocis human images and other paraphernalia were laid on 
the pyre." On the top of Mount Cithaeron a pyre was built with great care, a 
wooden image, called Hera, was brought thither in grand proces.sion from the 
town of Plataeae, and sometimes other images from other Boeotian towns were 
added. On the spot each town offered an ox to Zeus and a cow to Hera : these 
were filled with incense, and together with the images were burnt on the pvre. 
Pri%-ate people also made their offerings.® It seems that a similar festival at 
Tithorea in Phocis was transferred to Isis.^ 

A very striking discovery has added a new instance to those above cited. 
In August, 1920, the Ephor Dr. Pappadakis discovered on the summits of 
Mount Oeta the place of the pyre of Heracles, of which Livy speaks.® Within 
a peribolos there are a small sanctuary with an altar and a smaller quadrangular 
peribolos, dating from Roman times, enclo.sed by stone walls, each side of 


^ Pausanias, VII. 18. 11—13; Nilsson. 
Griech. Ffste, pp. 218 ff. 

= I'ans. X. 1, 8; Plutarch, Mul. virt. 
p. 244 Bff. : Gr. Feste, pp. 222 ff. It is 
told of the hunter Broteas that he despise<l 
Artemis, went mad, and flung himself upon 
a pyre (Apollodor, ep. Vat. JI. 2). I think 
that this is an aetiological myth, intended 
to explain the rite in which a human effigy 
was burnt upon a pyre in the festival of the 
hunters' goddess. 

^ Pans. IX. 3, 3'-" ; Gr. Fiste^ pp, .jO ff. 

* Gr. Ftste, pp. 154 1. 


* Livy, XXXVI. 30. The last veiy 
circumspect treatment of the apotheo.sis 
of Heracie.s by Dr. Famell, Greek Hero 
Culfx. pp. 166 ff., adheres to the Oriental 
origin of the myth on the sound reason 
that we could only explain how such an 
action came to t>e imputed to Heracles if 
there was some ritual which could engender 
such a myth as an explanation of itself: 
for in,stance. if the effigy of Heracles was 
Iicriodically burnt on a jiyre on ilount 
Oeta. I think that this requirement now 
is fulfilled. 
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which is about 20 metres long. The area within this peribolos was covered 
with a thick layer of ashes interspersed with numerous bones of animals, 
sherds of pottery, bronze weapons and tools and two archaic statuettes of 
Heracles. Two sherds on which a dedication to Heracles was .scratched in 
archaic letters make it quite certain to whom the cult belonged.® The area of 
this peribolos is not an altar, it can only be explained as an enclosure within 
which each year the pyre of Heracles was built up and burnt down, and the 
remains of the offerings laid upon the pyre were preserved in the ash layer. 
As I have pointed out elsewhere.'' this interesting discovery proves that the 
myth of the end of Heracles on the pyre of Mount Oeta is an aetiological myth, 
which originated in the rite of the fire-festival. 

The fire-festival seems, however, to be an old, somewhat decayed rite in 
Greece. In the southern parts of the country the only evident instance is the 
festival of the Curetes at Me.ssene.® In their sanctuary animals, from oxen and 
goats to birds, were thrown into the flames.® That the rite should have belonged 
to the Curetes seems at first sight startling, btit I think it is to be explained by 
the role of the Curetes as protectors of tamed animals. This is attested by 
Cretan in.scriptions.® Further, the famous hymn of Palaika.stio shows that 
the Curetes were daemons of the annual fertility. This aspect of the Curetes 
agrees very well with the well-known significance of the annual fire-festival. 
More might be said on this point, e.g. the role of culture-heroes which Diodorus 
ascribes to the Cretan Curetes might be emphasised, but enough ha.s been 
said to show that the connexion between the Curetes and the fire-fe>tival is a 
natural one. 

There are without doubt more survivals of the old rite. It follows from a 
story in Pausanias that a fire was kindled on the heights of Larissa at .4rgos and 
another at Lyrkeia : the festival was celebrated each year and was called the 
festival of the fires {Trvpawv It may' be deduced from Pausanias 

that torches were used in this festival, as in many modern ones of the same 
Ivind, but certainly the origin is .seen in two bonfires kindled on two hill-tops. 

The sacrifice made to Coronis at Titane is in some respects similar to those 
here described. It may be remembered that the animals were not always 
thrown into the fire alive, as was done at Patrae. The hmnane mind of the 
Greeks and the common ritual of the sacrifice induced them to kill them before 
throwing them into the flames. The characteristic point is that animals of 
many' kinds were used and that they were wholly burnt, as was done in the cult 
of the heroes (but the fire-festival is, of course, not a chthonic sacrifice). An 
ox, a sheep, and a sow were sacrificed to Athena, the corpses were brought to 
the statue of Coronis and burnt on the ground ; the birds were burnt on the 


® Only a preliminary report of the ex- 
cavations has hitherto appeared, ’Apx“'®* 
\o*yiKoy Ae\r'iot\ V., 1919, Trapapr-rj/xa. pp. 2o 
sqq . ; cf. B.C.H, XLIV., 1920, p. 393 f. 

“ In a paper, l)er FUtmtmntod des Hcrakles . 
ciuJ dem Oitf, in Arckiv fiir Rpligionsicisscn- 
srhaft, XXI., 1922, pp. 310 sqq, 

® Pans. IV. 31, 9; Or, Frstf, pp. 433 f. 


® Dedication to KMpTffTi toIs irpu Ka,yTanr6Zwi'f 
3/on. X\ ITT. p. 178; anotlier, almost 

identical, mentioned X\’. p. 353. 

Both from the foot of Mount Ida, not far 

from Prinias. 

Paus. II. 25, 4; Or. Feste^ p. 470. 
Pau-s, II. 11 7; Or. Ftftti, p}L 410 ff. 
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altar. But as Coronis is said to be a heroiue, this may perhaps be considered 
as a sacrifice belonging to the hero cult. 

I need not expound the significance of the fire-festivals. This topic and 
the controversies about it are well known to every one conversant with the 
elements of the science of religion through the works of Dr. Mannhardt, Sir 
James Frazer and many others. If I recur to examples which I treated at 
some length several years ago — although, owing to the plan of my book on 
Greek Festivals, dispersedly and not in the comprehensive manner which these 
interesting rites deserve — it is not only with a \'iew to emphasising the signi- 
ficance of the fire-festivals by a collection of the instances, but in the hope of 
carrying the search for traces of them further. 

The discovery of the site of the pyre of Heracles on Mount Oeta has 
already been mentioned. The area within which the pyre was kindled was 
enclosed by a quadrangular stone wall which marked and confined the heap 
of fuel. This enclosure may perhaps shed light on another very curious sacral 
construction in another part of Greece. 

On the wind-beaten acropolis of Prinias, which is situated on the wav from 
Knossos to Phaestus, the Italian archaeological mission has unearthed two 
very early archaic temples, and also remain.s of sculptures belonging to one of 
them, which, like some other archaic temples, seems to have had two naves. 

It cannot be decided whether one of these temples is older than the other : in 
material and construction they are quite similar. The interesting point is a 
structure which is found in the centre of the cella of both temples. The 
irregularly quadrangular cella of temple B has an area of about 8 by 4-5 metres ; 
in its centre there is a not quite quadrangular enclosure, 2-75 by 1 to 0-9 metre, 
formed of rough stones about 0-1 metre thick set upright in the ground. The 
clay within this enclosure is reddened by fire. At the western side of the 
enclosure a small roxmd altar is situated, a segment of the base ha\’ing been 
hacked away .so that the altar could be set close up to the wall of the 
enclosure. 

In temple A the same construction is found in the cella, which is not 
perfectly quadrangular. 9'7 by 5-9 to 6-35 metres ; the enclosure is quadrangular, 
2-4 by 1-4 metres. It is made of flat limestone slabs about 0-1 metre thick. 
The slabs are set upright, so that only a roimded edge emerges above the 
ground. IVithin the enclosure ashes and burned bones of animals were found 
on a layer of very fine clay, which had been burnt and reddened bv fire. 
Beneath this there was everywhere, e.xcept in the middle, a second layer of 
irregular stones laid in compact clay. 

Further excavation in this temple disclosed in the S.E. angle of the cella 
0-35 metre beneath the floor, twelve stones set on end, forming an arc of a circle ■ 
a little higher up and more to the south there are four further .stones set up in 
the same way. In connexion with these circular enclosures and on different 
levels, layers of burnt clay, ashes, coals, and bones were noted, similar to those 
found in the quadrangular enclo.sure. It is evident that these must be still 


Annvririo d. Scuola Arch, in Atenc, I.. 1014, pp. 19 ft'. 
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older constructions of the same kind and for the same cult as that to which 
the quadrangular enclosure of the temples belonged. This carries us at least 
to the very beginning of the Greek age of CTete, for the layers beneath the temples 
contain sherds and other remains of the transitional epoch between the Late 
IVIinoan and the ‘ Geometric ’ period. 

The archaeological evidence shows that animals were burnt within an 
enclosure on the temple floor, ^^’hether the earlier circular enclosures were 
situated within a temple is at least uncertain. Nothing points in this direction. 
It is perhaps more plausible that they were in the open air. Certainly these 
constructions remind us very much of the Opfergnibe of the chthonic cult, but 
the sculptures found within temple A are evidence that the cult that took place 
in this temple did not belong to chthonic deities or heroes. The sculptures in 
question have a very curious form and belong to an early archaic period. There 
is a statue of a goddess seated on a throne ; she wears a polos on her head ; the 
lower part of her stiff garment is decorated with animals, a horse, a lion, and a 
sphinx. The throne rests on a long beam which projects beyond the feet of 
the goddess. The upper side of this beam is roughly channelled and cannot 
have been exposed to view. On the one side is a row of lions, on the other 
stags ; the underside shows an image of the same goddess standing ; this side 
must have been visible. Fragments of a second similar group have also been 
found. Dr. Pernier has reconstructed this beam, sculptured beneath and on 
the two sides, and with a seated statue of a goddess at each end, as a lintel 
above the door of the cella, and in fact any other reconstruction seems hardly 
possible. 

Anyhow there are two seated images of the goddess, and in addition to these 
one sculptured in relief on the beam, to which presumably another quite similar 
one corresponded at the other end. There can be no doubt that these images 
represent the goddess who was venerated in the temple, and who this goddess is. 
the animals make clear : it is the Mistress of the Animals. Artemis. In front 
of temple A and in the opisthodomos of temple B a quantity of fragments of 
great fitJioi with reliefs have been found. One of them is significant. The 
fragments of the neck of a pithos show twice repeated the ‘ winged Artemis ’ 
holding in each hand a rampant horse by one foreleg. 

The cult in which animals were burned in the enclosures on the floor of 
the temple belonged to Artemis, the Mistre.ss of the Animals, the same type as 
the Artemis Laphria of Calydon-Patrae and of Hyampolis. It seems certain, 
then, that the cult of Prinias was of the same kind, viz. that the enclosure 
served for the pyre just as in the case of the great enclosure on Mount Oeta, 
and that this pyre was the pyre of the annual fire-festival in which animals were 
burnt. It is curious that the enclosure is situated within a temple, but neither 
was an altar for the common burnt sacrifice placed within a temple, nor can 
this enclosure be an altar. In temple B an altar is erected near the enclosure. 

Thus we have found the fire-festival in the early archaic age in Crete, and 
it may be asked if there are other traces of the .same rite. To find these we 
have not only the cult of Artemis to coasider. since the fire-festivals have been 
connected with different gods. There is the quaint figure of the brazen giant 
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Tales, who leapt around Crete thrice a day and chased awa}' foreigners by 
throwing stones. If he caught anybody he seized him and leapt into the file 
with him. This myth is undoubtedly influenced by the Carthaginian custom 
of sacrificing children by throwing them into the glowing brazen idol of Moloch, 
but, on the other hand, Talos is evolved out of an old Cretan god, who became 
identified with Zeus.^® A gloss of Hesychius says : TaXa/o?- d Zev<; ev Kpr/V//, 
and Zeus TaXXato^ is known from Dreros and Olous. A chain of the Ida 
massif was called ovpea TaXXata. The god was venerated on a mountain, 
and this makes it more plausible to find the same god in the Zeus TaXenVa? 
of the mountain peak Taleton in Taygetos. Ancient mythologists have 
explained Talos as the sun, but the explanation does not suit the above- 
mentioned feature of the myth. It may perhaps be better understood as a 
mythological reflex of the practice of throwing human effigies upon the pyre 
at a fire-festival. If Zeus TaXertVa? is the same god as TaXXato?, that will 
lend colour to the supposition, since he is coupled with the vegetation 
goddesses Auxesia and Damoia in a Spartan inscription. 

This is, however, very uncertain, and if any one is tempted to make the 
persistent identification of Cronos with the Carthaginian Moloch more com- 
prehensible by means of a reference to the Greek fire-festivals, in which human 
efliigies were burnt on the pyre, it will nevertheless be a mere guess, for we are 
nowhere told that the fire-festival belonged to the cult of Cronos. There is 
only a notice in the atthidographer Istros to the effect that the Curetes in olden 
times sacrificed children to Cronos in Crete, and at Messene the fire-festival 
belonged to the cult of Curetes. But this may be a learned invention, as 
Professor Pohlenz has tried to show.^^ 

There is a difficulty that may be pointed out. Since the chief instances of 
the fire-festival occur in Central Greece and the analogy of the European fire- 
festivals is especially striking, one might be tempted to regard this cult as 
belonging to the Greek stratum. But the suggestion is not comdneing, for 
fire-festivals are very common in all parts of the world, and especially in the 
Oriental religion. Cronos and Zeus Tallaios belong certainly to the pre-Greek 
stratum, and for my own part I am convinced that so also does Artemis, the 
Mistress of the Animals, to a certain extent. 

An answer to the questions raised here cannot be given, and it is impossible 
to proceed beyond suppositions, which may be ingenioiis, but are in fact very 
uncertain, perhaps arbitrary. So it may suffice to state that archaeological 
evidence shows that the fire-festival belongs both to the cult of Heracles 
on Mount Oeta and to the cult of Artemis on the acropolis of Prinias in 
Central Crete. 

M.vrtin P. Xilsson. 

T}ie roferciH'i's art* rolleetod by 3Ir, ** lu the pa[>er Kronos nnd die J'itaneh. 
A. H. Cook. I. pp. 720 ff, in A\ Jahrb. J. Altertiwi, XXXVII., 

In Porphynus, De ttbstineniia II., 10. 1910, pp. 540 
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I TRUST I may be allowed to answer briefly the long criticism which Pro- 
fessor Fr. Studniczka has devoted, in the first part of this volume, to my essay 
‘ Poet or Lawgiver.’ The views expre.ssed in that criticism are not new to 
me. As soon as my paper appeared, I sent a copy of it to Dr. Studniczka; 
he answered me by a long letter giving his reasons for dissenting from my 
theory. Indeed — to use a phrase of his own — my learned contradictor felt so 
‘ confident ’ in the strength of his arguments, that he proposed I .«hould make 
use of them to write nn’self, in this Journal, a recantation of my essay — a 
liberal offer which I was imable to accept, not out of any personal feeling, 
but .simply because a careful study of Dr. Studniczka’s case has utterly failed 
to shake my well-founded conNuetion.^ 

At the beginning of his paper. Dr. Studniczka remarks that, of all the argu- 
ments brought forward by me, the only one which might have decided the 
question ‘ turns out to be a worthless relic from the dead stock of E. Q. Vis- 
conti’s Greek Iconography.' This is not stating the case fairly. I iiever pre- 
tended to upset the traditional theory by any .sensational revelation of unknown 
material. I simply contended — and contend— that the e.xisting dociuuents 
had been wrongly interpreted, and some of them badly published ; therefore, 
to facilitate a more correct interpretation, I collected them once more and laid 
them before the eyes of the reader, in accurate reproductions ; as, for iustance, 
the Florence herm of Solon, hitherto only known to archaeologists by the 
untrustworthy print in Visconti. 

As far as inedita are concerned I could return Dr. >Studniczka's reproach ; 
for neither has he brought forward, in defence of the common theory, any 
imknown or imquoted document, nay, any ratio, ratiuncula, or, to use his own 
neologism, ratiocinatiuncula : he simply repeats, with unshaken faith, the old 
assertion of Melchiorri, Welcker and other antiquaries of the 'forties, that the 
head of the Lateran statue ‘ indisputably ’ represents the same person as the 
small Vatican bust of the Sala delle Muse, inscribed Voc/jJo/tXf)?. 

Now first a word about the inscription. Dr. Studniczka writes (p. 57) : 

‘ inscribed on the plinth or rather (Mnseo Pio-Clement., 

vi. p. 144).’ It is very remarkable that Dr. Studniczka, who in another passage 

‘ Of course I am grateful to the wide the (fanciful) ' third Sophoclean type,’ 
and accurate scholarship of Dr. Stud- was derived from a statvje by Silanion. So 
niczka for correcting some minor slips also (p. 59) the name of Arndt is to 
which occurred in my essay. Thus I be substituted for that of fJuZfe. Inarchae- 
wiongly ascribed to Winter (p. 57) the ology it is not true to say rfe minimis 
theory that the Lateran type, instead of non curat — professor. 
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of his paper (p. 63) judges so severely Visconti’s ‘ light-hearted readiness to 
correct unwelcome evidence,’ accepts here so confidently — as Kaibel, l.G. 
xiv. 1211,2 and others did — Visconti’s reading in the Mitseo and Icmography 
(PI. IV.). But if we refer to Visconti’s original and unprejudiced rendering 
of the inscription, as he gave it in his manuscript Schedae dated 1780 (that is, 
very shortly after the discovery of the bust in 1778), we see that he read only 
five letters, thus : '^KAIIC, without the slightest trace of a <I>.® 

In order to make quite sure of this point (already clear for me from' an 
excellent photograph) I asked a young and well-trained archaeologist, M. 
Marcel Durry, member of the French School at Rome, to compare once more 
very carefully the bust in the Sala delle Muse. He sent me not only a copy 
but a rubbing, and an excellent tracing, a photograph of which is here appended 
(Fig. 1), and which leaves no doubt whatever that Visconti’s original reading 
was quite correct (except that he did not perceive the horizontal stroke of 
the H) and that there is no vestige of (nay, on the preserved part of the plinth 



Fig. 1. — Inscriptios on Vatican Bust. 
(From a Tracing.) 


no room for) the pretended <I>, which may be finally dismissed as an ilbisio 
optica, or. perhaps, as a wilful addition of Visconti's afterthought.^ 

Consequently the reading Sod)OK\g<; is really not a reading at all, but a 
conjecture ; of course not an improbable one, but if an archaeologist preferred 
completing the inscription as the famous physician, or ’E/iTreSjo/cXfi?, 

I see no material argument to prove him to be wrong, except perhaps the vague 
similarity between the Vatican head and the well-authenticated Sophocles 
heads of the Farnese type— a similarity which is precisely denied by Dr. 
Studniczka. as before by Bernoulli. 

Now as to the ‘ indisputable ' identity of the Lateran and Vatican heads. 
How far from the truth is this time-honoured assertion, the reader may judge 


= Kaibel certainly flicl not compare 
the original, a most regrettable negligence, 
the bust being so near at hand ; of course, 
all later editors have blindly followed 
Kaibel. 

’ I have again compared Visconti's 
Schedne. MS. 9697 at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, ponds lalin. The copy is written 
on a .scrap of paper, pasted on p. 1. on which 
other legends of busts (Alcibiades, Zenon, 


.-Vntiathenes, etc.) are noted. 

M. Durry writes : ‘ Le Helhir/ (French 
and German editions) se trompe lourde- 
ment en parlant de si.x lettres : on en voit 
trois et deux moitifc (O and C). Du ■t, si 
jamais il a existe. aucune trace : on ne 
pent supposer une fracture posterieure a la 
decouverte, puisque ce buste semble etre 
entre immrtjiatement dans les collections 
pontificales.’ 
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for himself. Dr. Studniczka is actually to be thanked for having shown side 
by side (1) the Vatican bust and the Florence herin (p. 58) — rightly considered 
as a faithful replica of the Lateran head — seen de face ; (2) the Vatican and 
Lateran heads in three-quarter view (p. 60). In presence of these four photo- 
graphs, I simply maintain that the likene.ss between the two heads is confined 
to the arrangement of the hair and beard — largely a matter of fashion — as 
well as the string or fillet (<rrp6<f>iov), which, whatever may have been its 
function for priests and magistrates, appears also in portraits of private persons 
such as the Naples herm {J.H.S. 1904, p. 81). In ’many respects the contra.st 
between the two heads is far too striking to be explained away by such words 
as ‘ a coarse extract, partly exaggerated, partly simplified ’ (Studniczka, p. 61). 
Let the reader note especiaOy : 

(1) The shape of the brow, which in the Lateran type (particularly in 
the Florence herm, where the restoration of Tenerani, appealed to by Dr. 
Studniczka, does not come in question) is smooth and mildly rounded, whereas 
in the Vatican bust it rises and falls sharply like a pointed arch ; 

(2) The deep vertical furrows of the forehead, so characteristic of the bust, 
and quite or nearly absent from the two other heads ; 

(3) The thick, almost pouting underlip of the birst. equally unparalleled 
in the statue and herm ; 

(4) The long, curled moustache of the bust, rather similar to that of the 
genuine Sophoclean heads, but quite different from the Lateran t}q)e. 

But above all — a far more important item than any particular feature — 
I must repeat that the gei\eraJ expression differs totally in the two heads : 
strongly individualised, thoughtful, sullen, almost sulky in the bust, with the 
glance, as it were, turned inwards ; rather impersonal, but happy, serene, mild 
and winning in the Lateran head, the glance slightly directed upwards, that 
is — pace Studniczkae dixerim— towards an invisible audience piled up the tiers 
of a distant cavea. 

Altogether, I find more similarity between the Lateran head and. say, 
the Periander herm in the Vatican (Fig. 2) than with the ‘ Sophocles ’ bust. 

I am not quite sure that this latter really represents Sophocles,® but if it 
does, then the Lateran head certainly does not. 

Of course, I never considered, as a sheer impo.ssibility, the coexistence of 
two di.stinct portrait t\q)es of the same illustrious personage. Dr. Studniczka's 
learned display of precedents in that line (p. 63) is an interesting but useless 
hors d' oeuvre ; moreover, in every instance quoted, the second type seems to 
have originated in the Hellenistic or Roman age, which is not the case in Dr. 
Studniczka’s hypothesis. For he postulates here, as his predecessors did. two 
fourth-century Sophocles t}q)es, one originating in the ’ lophon ' statue, towards 


^ Even if the supplement 2o(fi]o'c\ii! holds Bernoulli, ii, 2o, «) which certainlv does 

good, we must keep in mind that we have not represent Plato. In both cases there 

a notable example of a bu.st inscribed is no .serious reason for suspecting the an- 

Zenon (Vatican, 519 = Hekler. 22) which tiquity (comparative, of course) of the 

is in reality a portrait of Plato, and vice ^inscription. 
vrrsa a bust inscribed Platon (tTffizi, 
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400 B.C., and the other in the ' Lj’curgus ’ statue, towards 340. Now, I can only 
repeat that the existence of the lophon statue is, to say the least, ‘ not proven,’ 
for Dr. Studniczka has not been more felicitous than former scholars in trying 
to extract a sense from the mutilated phrase of the anonymous biography on 
which this hypothesis rests.® 

Moreover, is it likely that lophon, whose chief fame rests on the un- 
natural legal proceedings which he introduced against his aged father, should 
have erected to him a life-sized statue immediately after his death — a very 
unusual honour in those d’ays ? As to Dr. Studniczka's further conjecture 
(p. 66). that this was the ‘ cult statue ‘ of the .sanctuary consecrated to Sophocles 



Fi(i 2 . — Peri.cndei! (V.atican Hekm). 


as ■ heros Dexion.' it has no firmer basis than a ‘ saying ’ reported by the 
Etjimologtcxm Mayninn about that heroi.sation,'' a saying, in mv opinion, 
highly suspicious; for Plutarch, who, in his life of speaks at length 

of the connexion of Sophocles with Asclepios, has no word about this pretended 
heroisation. although he could have found no better opportunity to mention 
it. There is no doubt that there >r 2 s in Athens a hero Dexion intimately 
connected with Amynos and Asclepios ; we have now epigraphical evidence 

** $axf (iSoithock’-**) «ai ri}v toT> Mivjmnn. v. : paali/ on 

£s ripxs i]v _u€t’ WiTKArjiriov ira.a TfKfvTT.crai'Ti Sj'pp-cAeT — -Tjpt^ov Kara- 

\ftpxPi IBpjpde'is vn’ rov vtov pitra <rKtvi<TavTf’i vip^aarrav avrov Af^iova airh tt)$ rov 

ri}v rcXfvTTiv. The MSS. differ widely in 'AaKXrjTriov 
detail from each other, at> may he se«*n in A'a/ao, iv. 0. 

referring to the apparatus of Westermami. 
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of his Jiieron,^ but his identification with the poet Sophocles seems to be an idle 
gossip of Istros or of some such Alexandrian litterateur. The name seems 
much older, as shown by the existence of a patra of Se^iojviSai in KamirosT^ 

But be this as it may : the Studniczka hypothesis involves a grave con- 
tradiction which the author has perceived, but failed to justify. ‘ In the actual 
representation of distinct persons.’ Dr. Studniczka writes very justly (p. C3), 
‘ the predilection of Greek arts for typical rendering of nature yielded very 
slowly to the claims of individual likeness.’ Either this sentence is meaningless, 
or it mean.s that when two portrait types of a great man occur in the fouitli 
century, the elder one is sure to be more ‘ idealised,’ the younger one more true 
to nature. Now there is no doubt — nor does Dr. Studniczka discuss the point — 
that the so-called ‘ Lateran ’ Sophocles, with his inexpressive, fine, common- 
place features — to speak only of his head — is strongly ‘ idealised,' whereas the 
‘ Farnese ’ type, the aged and sullen Sophocles, is eminently realistic. But 
when it comes to dating. Dr. Studniczka claims as original, for this latter type, 
the lophon statue of 400, and for the idealised Lateran type the Lycurgus 
statue of circa 340 n.c. ! Here we have the classical hysteron proterm sophism 
on which I will not waste a word. And really when Dr. Studniczka, having 
recognised, not without hesitation, a quite contrary evolution in the Euripides 
portrait type, writes (p. 65), ‘ the tendency of the transformation is opposite 
in both the examples,’ he presumes too much upon the reader's docility. 
Such a process as is here postulated is an utter impo.s.sibility in the history of 
Attic art and would suffice alone to overthrow the whole structure so artificiallv 
piled up, on so slender a basis, by Melchiorri and his succe.ssors. 

Before concluding, the reader .should be reminded of the corner-stone on 
which my whole rea.soning rests : the motive, the drapery, the general attitude 
and spirit of the statue of which, until now, I have only di.scu'-sed the head. 
All these particulars point imperatively not to a poet, not to a philosopher, 
but to a statesman, an orator. Poets in standing attitude are. in all certain 
instances we know of, represented either as ab.sorbed in meditation or revelling, 
according to the character of their poetry; in erery. or let us .say in almost 
everv case, they are signalised by a characteristic attribute. IVith all his 
admirable scholarship, Dr. Studniczka has not been able to biing foiward a 
.single unexceptionable example to the contrary, and I am afraid that his 
fanciful explanation — Lycurgus, having represented Aeschylus and Euripides 
with the traditional symbols, chose to represent Sophocles, the gentleman poet, 
udthout — MdU elicit from the reader a smile which is not of approval. Reallv 
it was very easy for the sculptors to provide each of the three great dramatists 
with a distinct attribute : the mask for one, the scroll for another, the lyre 
for the third (an appropriate attribute for Sophocles, who.se talent as a lyre 
player was famous). Nor do I see that Dr. Studniczka ha.s sufficiently taken 
into account the striking analogy of the Aeschine.s statue, on which, partly 
at least, is based my a.ssumption that the man before u.s Is an orator, draped 

® Koerte, Ath. Mitt. ; xxi. (1890), p. 299, 0 rj<riv 'AdTjyai.v* Sta riv rov avSphs nal 

No. 0 towards 325 B.C,. p. 393, No. 7, ^r 0 i7ua ireiroiij#C€>ai xa * Ttos avT(f 6v€ti'. 

Cf. the Bios, p. 131, West. : "In-rpos 5e ** /.f/.. /fts. i. 
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in the solemn fashion which in the late fifth century was upset by the 
innovation of Cleon. 

I am not a friend of the argument ex auctoritate, and I saw with no little 
surprise the wide use which Dr. Studniczka makes of this sort of evidence in 
several passages of his article, counting the authorities instead of weighing 
them, and, of course, granting the epithet of competent only to those scholars 
who share his opinion. However, I cannot refrain from quoting here the judg- 
ment — pubhshed some time after my essay had been in print — of the most 
refined and artistically educated of all contemporary archaeologists, of the best 
connoisseur of Greek costume who has ever existed : I mean the lamented 
Professor Heuzey. In his admirable work, Histoire du costimie antique, which 
came out this year, shortly after the death of the author, Professor Heuzey 
mentions and reproduces twice (Figs. 18 and 53) the statue of the Lateran. 
Now in what terms does he comment on it ? I think it worth while to quote 
the principal passages. P. 28 : Nous savons que les anciens Jiommes pohtiques, 
coinme Pericles, s’ appliquaient d paraitre decant le peuple drapes avec art, le 
hras enroule dans le manteau, sans que le geste derangedt les plis de la draperie. 
Quelques figures, representant sans doute des rheteurs qui se rattachaient par 
tradition d la vieille ecole, nous font connaitre cet ajustement d’une superhe 
ordonnance, Fig. 18,’ (that is, the Lateran statue). And again, p. 100 (after 
ha\-ing quoted the locus classicus of Aeschines, Contra Timarchum) : ‘ La 
position du manteau sur les deux epaules produit un jeu de draperies trh 
mouvemente. On pent en juger par quelques statues, ou les artistes se sont 
efforces de conserve)- la tenue des anciens orateurs. Telle est, par exe)nple, la 
pretendue statue de Sophocle, Fig. 53. . . .’ 

If, as I just said, authorities are to be weighed, not counted, I may confi- 
dently oppose the great name, the half-century of experience, the sure and 
e.xquisite taste of Leon Heuzey to the long list of German and Italian scholars 
marshaOed by Dr. Studniczka, scholars who, may it be said in passing, have 
done little else in this matter than repeat faithfully and blindly what had 
been said by Melchiorri and Welcker at a time when the study of Greek costume, 
the chronology of Greek art, were still in their infancy. I do not know what 
Professor Heuzey would have thought of my further proposal to recognise 
in the Lateran statue a copy of the statue of Solon described by Aeschines, 
and in that statue a work of Kephisodotos.'® Nor do I exactly know what Dr. 
Studniczka thinks of the admirable emendation of Pliny's text by W. Klein 


Of course I object to this term, which 
is admissible in the case of Aeschines, but 
not of the Lateran statue, copy of an excel- 
lent original of, at latest, the middle of the 
fourth century. 

Heuzey was too old and ill when I 
prepared my essay to allow me to submit 
it to his appreciation, but I knew (and 
stated, in a footnote, p. 52) that in his 
celebrated lectures at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts he had never accepted the traditional 
denomination. 


“ I ought to have remarked that the text 
of Pliny is, as usual, derived from a Greek 
source, and that, in translating the Greek 
sentence, Pliny was guilty of a slip : the 
original Greek certainly used the word 
X»iV in the sense of arm, and Pliny ren- 
dered it wrongly by manus ; in statues of 
the Lateran type the right arm (which is 
surely in question) is wrapped up in the 
folds of the mantle, but the right hand 
just emerges from them. 
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on which this last theory is based, becanse ‘ highly contestable ’ is an evasive 
epithet, and brackets are not an argument. But he this as it may, the latter 
part of my essay is, as I cautiously presented it, largely a matter of conjecture, 
about which opinions are free; not so the first part, where I believe myself 
to have 'proved that the Lateran statue represents neither Sophocles nor any 
other poet, but an orator, a statesman of the old time. On this point I safely 
appeal to the aesthetic and historic feeling of every well-trained visitor of 
our Museums, and to the future consensus of rmprejudiced archaeologists : 
fj.eyaX'Tj 7 / dXgdeia zeal CTrepier^vei. 


Theodoke Reinach. 



ALEXANDER THE C4REAT AND THE PERSIAN LION-GRATHON 

Although the coinage of Alexander the Great has of late years been 
intensivelv studied, and an inunense advance made, almost entirely by the 
efforts of Mr. E. T. Newell, in its classification and dating, little attention 
has been paid to one detail which seems to me worthy of more careful con- 
sideration. This is the decoration of the bowl of the helmet of Athena on 
the gold coinage (Fig. 1). Muller (Ahx. le Grand, p. 3) says merely that the 
bowl is most usually adorned with a serpent, .sometimes with a running 
gryphon, rarelv with a sphinx, and sometimes with nothing at all. He makes 
no attempt to explain these emblems, regarding them doubtless as purely 
decorative. There is no doubt that from quite early times such creatures 
had been used for purely ornamental purposes to support the crests of 
helmets.^ Between using them actually to bear the crest and as decoration 
in relief on the bowl there is no significant difference. If, therefore, no 
plausible explanation of the meaning of these emblems on the coinage of 
Alexander is forthcoming it is not imreasonable to suppose that they are 
purely decorative : but that position should not be assumed until the possi- 
bilitv of their having a meaning has been thoroughly explored. 

Mr. Newell himself (The Dated Alexander Coinage of Sidon and Ale. 
pp. 24-5) has a few remarks on the interpretation of the serpent and gryphon 
emblems : 

The grvphou, an Eastern conception, was symbolic of irresistible might 
or supernatural power ; both lion and eagle-headed gryphon occur repeatedly 
in Hittite and Me.sopotamian art as demonic forces or companions of the 
gods ; in Eg\'pt the monster with hawk's head and lion's body was symbolic 
of the roval power. ‘ In placing thi.s fierce monster upon the warrior-goddess’ 
helmet the :^idonian artist may have wished to suggest the irresistible impetus 
of the Greek advance ; or perhaps to symbohse the East now conquered by 
Athene's aid.' (We shall see that this latter suggestion contains more than a 
hint of the truth.) Then there is the well-known myth of the gold-guarding 
gryphons: what emblem could have been more appropriate for the gold 
coinage? Finally, Newell mentions the symbolical significance of serpent 
and gryphon as emblems of longe\uty and eternity : but he does not explain 
what special appropriateness to the gold coinage they possess in this respect. 

Dr. Philip Lederer (Zeitschr. fur Nnmismatik, 1922, p. 195) does not deal 
with the gryphon, but has a very attractive theory about the serpent (Fig. 1, 
No. 1). He first clears the ground by disposing of the alleged anticipation 

’ ^ Daremberg et Saglio, gaU*a. pji. I4r)0 f. 

i.>r. 
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of Alexander by others in the use of this emblem on the helmet of Athena 
on coins. The examples which have been alleged, as on certain coins of 
Pharsalus, are, he maintains, nothing of the kind; the apparent serpents 
are merely decorations resembling the spirals or volutes which are so familiar 
to us as helmet-ornaments. The serpent on the helmet of Athena was there- 
fore, he considers, so far as coinage is concerned, a real innovation on Alexander's 
part. In conformity with his theory that the type as a whole was inspired 
by the statue of Athena Promachos on the Acropolis of Athens, Lederer 
explains the serpent as the attribute^and the most important attribute — 
of the City-goddess. 



Fig. 1. — Gold Staters of Alexander the Gbe.lt. (Enlarged 2 ; 1.) 

This last conclusion we may incline to accept, as the best at present forth- 
coming; but one of the premises requires modification. I find it difficult 
to believe that the objects on the helmet at Pharsalus are not serpents, in 
view of such a specimen as that in the Ward Collection.^ And the coinage 
of Lampsacus provides clear evidence of the use of the serpent as a decoration 
for the helmet of Athena long before the time of Alexander.® But the destruc- 
tion of this premise does not necessarily take the ground from under Lederer's 
theory that Alexander's type was inspired bv the Athena Promachos. 

We now have to consider the gryphon. What is generally known as the 

- Catal. No. 449. (Period II. c. 4!M»-4T(,l B.c.); p. 19 (Period 

’ Gaebler in Nomisina xii. (1923) p. 8 III. 470-387 B.c.). 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLIII. 
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Greek gryphon proper — although it is of Oriental origin — is a winged monster 
with lion’s body and bird’s head. On the great majority of staters with the 
types of Alexander other than those with the serpent, the running monster 
with straight wings that we see on Athena’s helmet is of this type (Fig. 1, 
No. 3). But it is with some surprise that I have discovered that the other 
running monster, not so common but still frequent, with curled instead of 
straight wings, is of a different tj’pe; in fact its head is that of a bon, on 
which horns are occasionally discernible (Fig. 1, No. 2).* In other words, it 
is the Persian bon-gryphon. I need not here go into the extremely com- 
plicated genealogy of the creature.^ Suffice it to say that, as developed by 
the Persians out of its Babylonian form, the authentic bon-gryphon was a 
bon, with lion’s head bearing curved horns, curled wings, bon’s fore-legs, hind- 
legs like an eagle’s and eagle’s tail. The curbng of the ■ivings in the Persian 
gryphon was, be it noted, not a native Persian featnre, but due to the Greek 
influence which penetrated Iran at a comparatively early date. In adopting 
the bon-gryphon from the Persians, the Greeks dropped the aquibne character 
of the hind-legs and tail, so that in the Graeco-Oriental form, from the fifth 
century onwards, the bon-gryphon was indistinguishable from the bon save 
by its uings and horns. It is instructive to compare such a fine example of 
the Persian monster as is seen on a Lewes House gem (Beazley, PI. I. No. 8) 
with the Greek version as we find it on the well-known staters of Panticapaeum 
(Head, Coins of the Ancients, PI. 21, Nos. 1 and 2). Both are shown in Pig. 2.® 

Now, although sbghtly modified, made less monstrous, by the Greek 
refining instinct, this bon-gryT)hon, as more than one writer has remarked, 
always remained to the Greeks associated with Persia ; the consciousness of 
its Persian origin seemed always present to the Greek artist, who usually 
represented it as in conflict with Persians, slaying them or being slain by them. 
The bon-gryphon was conceived by the Greek as the enemy -par excellence 
of the Persian. Now we see the appropriateness of this emblem on the coinage 
of Alexander. 

Let us consider rather more closely the place and time of its use.’ The 
area is somewhat curiously limited. It is not found on any of the Western 
issues, i.e. in Europe or Western Asia Minor. It occurs at Sidon, at Ace- 


* The deteil is so small that it hardly 
appeai-s in the reproduction. I must ask 
my readers to take it on trust. 

° See the articles ' Gryps ’ by Furt- 
tvangler in Kosoher's Lexikon and by Prinz 
and Ziegler in Pauly-tVissowa's 
tnojclopadie ; cp. also Dalton, Treasure 
of the Oxus. p. 87; and Kostovtzeff, 
Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (1922), 
p. 80 : ‘ the lion-headed griffin ’ of Panti- 
capaeum ■ i.s the Iranian animal, created in 
Babylonia, and thencefom’ard common 
throughout -Asia, especially in the Iranian 
area.’ 

* I have to thank the Director of the 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts for permission 
to reproduce the cylinder. 

’ In this (as in all the questions of 
chronology and classification hereafter 
dealt with) I am specially indebted to Mr. 
Newell, who, when I called his attention 
to the real character of the monster with 
the curled wings, at once examined the 
whole of his unrivalled collection from this 
point of view and placed his notes at rnv 
disposal. I may note here that he knows 
of one, but only one, example of a bird- 
headed giyphon with a curled wing, viz. 
on a stater which is a variety of Muller 
770. 
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Ptolemais, at Tarsus; possibly also in Cyprus. As regards time, we find it 
first at Sidon, on Newell's t}^e c, which is the third of the four types which 
he attributes to the period ‘ end of 333 to circa 330 b.c.’ If it was issued before 
the crowning victory of Gaugamela on Oct. 1, 331, it can at any rate hardly 
be much earlier than the date, in the late spring or early summer of 331, when 
Alexander started for Thapsacus.® At Ace it appears in 329-8 b.c. ; at Tarsus 
in 327 B.c. Before its appearance, the decoration of the helmet had been a 




Fig. 2. — The PersI-^n Lion-Gryphox. 

(Impression of Chalcedony Cylinder and Gold Coin of Panticapaeum, 2 : 1.) 

serpent. On many coins this serpent decoration continues to be used, even 
on the staters issued after Alexander's death by his successors. Is it a mere 
coincidence that either immediately before the beginning of the campaign 
which was to terminate in Gaugamela, or about the time of the \uctorv itself, 
there first appeared on the gold coinage the emblem which every Greek who saw 
it would recognise as significant of the attack on the Persian royal power ? 

* I understand from 3Ir. Xewell that he them from the end of 333 to circa 33<l B.c., 
now inclines to the view that some if not may really have been struck at Damascus, 
all the staters and distaters which he had and not earlier than Gaugamela. This 
placed in his first group at .Sidon, dating revised view suits inv purpose admirably 
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But there is an objection to be met. Ale.xander had a mint in Babylon, 
probably also in other cities in the East. Mr. Newell's classification and 
attribution of the Alexandrine coinage of this region is not yet published; 
but the general characteristics of what is for convenience known as the Baby- 
lonian style are fairly recognisable, and it seems quite certain that the lion- 
gryphon never occurs on this Eastern coinage. It is, as we have seen, limited 
to the Cilician and Phoenician district. If the objector asks why Alexander 
did not advertise his Persian sovereignty in the very heart of his new Empire, 
the answer is that there such an advertisement was unnecessar}^ MTiere it 
was necessary was in outlying satrapies, and that is precisely where we find it. 

The bird-headed gryphon on the coins with which we are concerned is 
always, with one possible exception, represented with straight wings, probably 
with the object of differentiating it from the lion-gryphon; but it should be 
observed that curled wings are just as appropriate to it in Greek art as they 
are to any other winged monster. However this may be, the bird-headed 
gryphon does not. according to Newell, appear on Alexandrine coins earlier 
than the reign of Philip .\rrhidaeus. During his reign it is found in N.'W. 
Asia Minor, and frequently at Babylon. It is also found at the latter mint 
after his death. At Sidon, where the lion-gryphon and the serpent had shared 
the honours from about 331, the bird-headed gryphon suddenly appears in the 
year Oct. 316-Oct. 315, ousting both the other emblems completely. At 
Ace the bird-headed monster had not so easy a victory; it and the lion- 
gryphon are used side by side on years 25 to 30, which seem to correspond 
to the period 322/1-317/6.® Henceforth only the bird-headed gryphon is 
used, except that the serpent makes its appearance during one year, 33. 

Thus the lion-gr}*phon had but a short life ; it was threatened by its rival 
in 322, and disappeared altogether in 317. The threat to its existence coincides 
with the year of the disaster to Perdiccas in Syria and the return of Antipater 
to Macedonia with Philip Arrhidaeus and the young Alexander in his care 
(autumn 321). Its complete disappearance in 317-316 coincides with the 
years of Philip's death (317) and of the imprisonment (316) of the yo un g 
Alexander by Cassander in Amphipolis — with, that is to say, the elimination 
from the political stage of the representatives of the royal house of Macedon 
and the blood of Alexander. The coincidences seem to be significant. Thev 
are at any rate as close as one is entitled to expect. Commimications between 
various parts of the ancient world were not so perfect that political changes could 
be alwavs immediatelv and accuratelv reflected in such matters as coinage. 

The serpent, as we have already seen, is most plausibly explained as 
the attribute of the Promachos. On the other great statue of Athena at Athens, 
the Parthenos. the helmet was adorned with a sphinx, bearing the middle 
crest, and with gryphons at the side, according to Pausanias; some of the 
copies show Pegasi instead of gryphons, but the later coins of Athens, which 
are our most accurate records of the head, always have the gryphons. As 

• Mr. Xewell informs me tliat there are whicli he had liitherto supposed to be u.sed 
coins dated 2j struck with iiir. obverse first in year 20. 
die J (Coiiiaije of Sidon and Ake, PI. VII. 4) 
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these creatures support crests, their wings are curled. The gryphons are of 
the bird-headed species, of course. Like the serpent, this species of gryphon 
was not unknown on the helmet of Athena as shown on coins before the time 
of Alexander; it is found, for instance, in the fifth century at Thurium and 
at Telia in Italy, on a fourth-century Lesbian sixth of a stater, and early in 
the fourth century, if not earlier, at Soli in Cilicia, a place whose coins show 
marked Athenian influence. On the gold coins struck after Alexander's death 
with his types it may therefore possibly be purely ornamental ; or it may be 
a reminiscence of the Parthenos, the two emblems, serpent and bird-headed 
gryphon, thus recalling the two most famous statues of Athena. In any case 
it would not, to a Greek, be associated with the conquest of the East : and 
that may even have been a reason for adopting it at a time when the mints 
where it was used were in the possession of rulers who no longer laid claim 
to Persia. Ptolemy held Phoenicia from the summer of 320 until 315 ; he made 
no claim on the East, and it is during this period that the bird-headed gryphon 
establishes itself. It is true that Newell (op.' cit. p. 35) has put the question 
whether the sudden appearance of this emblem at Sidon in the very year 
(315) when vDitigonus arrived in Phoenicia may not be connected with that 
ruler's policy. But, as we have seen, it had already shown itself at Ace- 
Ptoleniais very soon after the death of Alexander. Is it, as the Egyptian 
symbol of royalty, due to the influence of Ptolemy ? 

Of the foilr emblems on the helmet, there remains only the rarest, the 
sphinx, to be considered (Fig. 1, No. 4). On Mr. Newell's authority it may 
be stated that, with the exception of a single coin of uncertain attribution 
(Pozzi Catal. 864), it is confined to Babylonian and Persian mints. It occurs 
at the beginning of Alexander’s coinage at Babylon; it is found on some 
coins of Seleucus struck in those parts. Had it been a t\^ical Egyptian 
sphinx, one would have been tempted to say that Alexander advertised his 
Egyptian sovereignty in Mesopotamia and Persia as he did his Persian 
sovereignty in Phoenicia. But it is a typical Greek sphinx, with curled wings, 
sometimes seated, sometimes lying, sometimes springing forward. The sphinx, 
as we have seen, was the supporter of the middle crest of the helmet of the 
Parthenos. It is also known as a helmet emblem of Athena before Alexander’s 
time, as e.g. on a fine coin of Pharsalus of about 400 b.c. in the Jameson 
Collection, and on coins of Thurium of the fourth century. It seems probable,' 
in view of the limitation of its area, that the sphinx on the Alexandrine coins 
has some special significance ; but I can make no suggestion. 

To sum up : the Persian lion-gryphon, hitherto unrecognised on the 
coinage of Alexander the Great, is seen to have been used by him as a manifesto 
of his claim to the sovereignty of Persia; with his death it begins to be dis- 
carded, and disappears within half a dozen years amid the wreckage of his 
Empire. These dates for its duration have been established on the evidence 
of a chronological arrangement based on other grounds ; it remains to be 
seen whether it, in its turn, may be used for confirming or adding precision 
to that chronological arrangement. 


G. F. Hill. 
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C’ONSTANTINOPOLITAIS-A 

I. The Tomb of Coxstantixe Palaiologos axd the Goldex Gate 

Of the many resting-places assigned, by patriotic fancy, we must regret- 
fully admit, rather than by well-authenticated traditions, to the last Greek 
emperor of Constantinople, none is more picturesque or more appropriate 
than the Golden Gate, through which, when the years are fulfilled, the ^dc- 
torious army of the Greeks is to enter the city and take possession once more 
of their ancient heritage. More than this, as Professor Polites has remarked,^ 
relatiyely ancient traditions of the sayiour-king, who is to rise from the sleep 
of death at this historical moment, speak of him as dwelling eV t>} ttpoitt) dxpa 
Trj<: BvtavrtSo^, which may well enough be interpreted of the Golden Gate- 
standing as it does at the south-west corner of the triangular city. 

Despite this appropriateness, we note in the traditions a certain discrepancy 
as to one essential point — the identity of the sleeper at the Golden Gate. He 
is either the emperor Constantine Palaiologos, or his predecessor John Palaio- 
logos, or — S. John the Eyangelist ! - All these traditions are historically 
almost equally incredible. But the intrusion of S. John, who, according to 
mediaeyal traditions, sleeps without tasting of death in his tomb at Ephesus, 
is at least intelligible in this setting. The figure of John Palaiologos, on the 
other hand, seems to be no more than a bridge effecting the transition between 
the deathless saint, John, and the deathless emperor, Palaiologos, of popular 
tradition. This hypothetical deyelopment would be exphcable if we could 
find such a combination as the existence at the Golden Gate of a body mar- 
vellously preserved, and therefore reputed that of a saint, which was ignorantly 
identified first for ob\’ious reasons with S. John, and later swept into the long 
cycle of local legends concerning the sleeping sa^■iour-king. It seems possible 
that some, though not aU, of the missing hnks can be supplied. 

A curious story is related in 1717 by Lady Mary Montagu, wife of the 
British Anibassador at Constantinople, of an Egyptian mummy sent by wav 
of Constantinople as a present to Charles XII. of Sweden, then at Bender.^ 
The Turks, she says, ‘ fancied it the body of God knows who ; and that the 
state of their empire mystically depended on the conservation of it. Some 
old prophecies were remembered upon this occasion, and the mummy was 
committed prisoner to the Seven Towers.’ * 

This might be regarded as the idle gossip of contemporary Constantinople, 
were it not corroborated nearly a century later. The French Consul and 

* Commentary' on Tlapadoatis, Xo. 33, Mfiuthwple^ p. 
where the curious reader will find full ^ Charles XII. took refuge in Turkey 
references for this whole legend-cycle. after the battle of Poltava (1700). 

“ Camoy et Xicolaides, Folklore de Con- ^ Lettf^rs (12mo., London, 1805), ii. 193. 

16 l' 
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traveller Pouquev’ille tells the story of the mummy from a Turkish history, 
of which part was translated for him by M. Ruffin ; ® the mummy, which was 
sent ‘ ninety-four years before ’ as a present from the king of France to the 
king of Sweden, ‘ was about to be forwarded to its destination when it was 
stopped by the Janissaries upon guard at the gate of Adrianople. Being sealed 
with the signet of the kaimakam, it was supposed to be the relic of some saint, 
and was deposited at the Seven Towers.’ ® 

The reason of Pouqueville’s interest in the mummy and its story was that 
he himself had happened to re-discover it during his captivity (1799-1801) 
in that fortress in a chamber of the northern tower of the Golden Gate itself. 

PouqueviUe ‘ never heard it said, as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu afhrms, 
that the Turks attached to it the idea of a palladium on which hung the pre- 
servation of the empire,’ which he regarded as ‘ one of the pleasing fictions 
of her work.’ But in the light of the prophecies which have circulated for so 
long among Greeks and Turks ahke of the sa\dour-king who should arise from 
the dead to deliver the city from the Moslem yoke, it is probable that Lady 
Mary Montagu’s story is substantially correct, and that in the occurrences 
she relates is to be found one source of the modern tradition locating the tomb 
of Constantine Palaiologos at the Golden Gate. 

II. The Harboue-Chain at the Museum at S. Irene 

A massive iron chain preserved at the church of S. Irene at Constantinople 
(now the Jlihtary Museum) has for some years been universally accepted as 
the historic barrier of the Golden Horn during the siege of Constantinople 
by the Turks. The identification has never been disputed, though there seems 
no e\'idence beyond that of tradition to support it. As the museum of 8. Irene 
has only in the last few years been made accessible to the general pubhc, it 
is hard to say exactly when the tradition regarding the chain began. It is 
not mentioned by Theophile Gautier (1853), who describes the contents of 
the museum in some detail,^ while Paspatis, whose knowledge of Constantinople 
was unrivalled in his time, was evidently unaware of its existence in 1877.® 
The tradition concerning it is thus demonstrably of recent origin : it will appear 
from the sequel that there are considerable grounds for rejecting it.® 

The chain at 8. Irene is shown in Fig. 1. It is composed of links measur- 
ing about 2 ft. 6 in. in extreme length, the thickness of the iron being that of 
a man’s wrist. The finks are of two main types, a simple long oval and a 
‘ figure-of-eight ’ ; an intermediate form, oval with compressed sides, approxi- 
mating to the ‘ figure-of-eight ’ shape, also occurs. The ‘ figure-of-eight ’ 
fink is the most frequent and characteristic.'® 

® Charge d'Affaires at Constantinople, * Since writing this I find my opinion 
1805-6. has the independent support of Sir Edwin 

® Travels, London, 1813, p. 257. Pears (see Schlumberger, Seeje de Constanti- 

' Constantinople, p. 288. nople (1914), p. 332, n. 1). 

* BufarTirol MeXeVai, p. 179. Mme. de Details kindly communicated Air. 

Gasparin (c. 1860) was told it wa.s the chain tV. S. George, 
of the Dardanelles (.4 Constantinople, p. 171). 
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A chain seems to have been used to close the mouth of the Golden Horn 
from the time of Leo the Isaurian onwards.^i The chain employed during 
the Latin siege of 1204 is described by a contemporary authority as aussi grosse 
come li bras d’un home.^-. It seems to have been removed by the Crusaders. 
Of the chain used in 1453 no precise account has come down to us. Two cen- 
turies later, Evhya tells us,i^ alleged fragments of it were shown at the arsenal 
of Constantinople : each link was as wide as a man’s waist. So late as the 
sixties of the last century a single link of the chain was said to be preserved at 
Top-hane : it is described as more than a metre long, elliptical in shape, and 
as thick as a man’s arm.^* 

It will be noted that the characteristic ‘ figure-of-eight ’-shaped link, 
which is to any ordinary observer the outstanding pecuharity of the chain 



Fig. 1. — The Chain at S. Irene. 

{From W. S. George, Church of S. Irene at Constantinople, Fig. 1.) 


at S. Irene, is mentioned in none of the foregoing descriptions. Evhya’s com- 
parison of the links to a man’s waist naturally suggests rather an ordinarv 
circular or oval shape. In default of more positive evidence we cannot regard 
the pedigree of the 8. Irene chain as established. 

On the other hand we have record of a harbour-chain elsewhere which 
possessed the peculiarity we have insisted on above. In 1843 Ludwig Eoss 
was shown in a magazine of the Hospital at Rhodes a chain seven hundred and 
fifty feet in length which was said to have closed the harbour in the time of 


Du Cange, Const. Christiana, I. vi. 
Buchon, Recherches, I. i. 486. 

Du Cange, loc. cit. 

Travels, tr. von Hammer, I. i. 14. 
Glavany in \o\. 'IvhXoyos Ktavcr, iv. 


186 1 , p. 86 AiaScSaioi (Ti fxoi 5f, oTt ets KpiKo^ 
auTTjs 5iOTT7pf{Tai to irupo0o\o<TTda'iov tov 
Tdir-Xat’f, Ka\ ffxvp^ 

cAXf tTTTi.'coF, KCit ucyfdos vTrep to iy pL^Tpov. 
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the KnightsA® The links of this chain were a foot and a half long and ‘ shaped 
like an oval pressed in on both sides ’ {wie ein an beiden Seiten eingedriickles 
Oval gehildet).^'^ Guerin, visiting Ehodes in 1854, asked to see this chain, but 
was told that it had been removed to GonstantinopleA* 

Now the dates of Ross’s and Guerin’s visits to Rhodes fell within the reign 
of the reforming Sultan Abdul Medjid (1839-61). It M'as under the auspices of 
the latter’s Master of Artillery, Fethi Ahmed, about 1846, that the nucleus 
of the present Imperial Museum was formed; the collections were deposited 
in the church of S. Irene and its forecourt.^® A few years later there seems 
to have been an attempt to modernise the armament of Turkish fortresses : 
certainly in the succeeding reign of Abdul Aziz (1861-76) old cannon, removed 
from Rhodes and the Dardanelles, found their way to the Museums of Artillery 
at the Invalides and at AVoolwich.-® 

It seems, then, at least probable that the chain, now shown at S. Irene 
never defended Byzantine Constantinople, though it may have played an equally 
honourable part in the defence of Rhodes ; that it was removed by the military 
authorities from Rhodes to Constantinople between 1843 and 1854 and found 
its way to S. Irene during the early years of the museum. Further search may 
explain the erroneous tradition which has arisen concerning it by the discovery, 
perhaps at S. Irene itself, of the authentic chain of the Golden Horn. 


III. Chronologic.^l Notes on the Capture of Constantinople 

A hitherto unpublished manuscript note on the capture of Constantinoide 
by the Turks occurs in the British Museum MS. 34060, 1 6,-^ and runs as follows : 

^Dj' 7 ioi'i'to) kB' gfiepa cra^^arov rfKdav utt'o rgv KwvaravTtvoviroXiv 
Kapd^ta rpLa KprjriKu' tov 'S.jovpov rov vaX^vd’ Kai tov <f>i\op.dTOv : 


** The Knights are known to have closed 
their harbour with two chains. The first, 
placed in 1476, was stretched across the 
mouth of the inner harbour, between the 
fort of S. John (on the windmill mole) 
and the ‘ .Arab ’ (de Naillac’s) tower, a 
distance of about 720 feet. The second, 
made in 1.522, barred the wider mouth 
(1800 feet) between the fort of S. John 
and that of S. Nicolas. Both are described 
as thick and very substantial (Picenardi, 
Itineraire, p. 24 f.). .A third chain is said 
to have protected the narrow mouth (.540 
feet) of the north or galley harbour (‘ Man- 
draki ') in Turkish times, and is mentioned 
by several authors so late as the second 
half of the seventeenth century (Tlievenot 
(1656), Voyages, i. 369, copied by Le Bruyn, 
Voyage, i. .547; Veryard, Choice Remarks 
(1701), p. 3.30). 

Reisen aiif den griechischen Inseln, p. 
S.3. 

** Rhodes, p. 127; cf. Biliotti, Rhodes, 


p. 191. 

*• See Jlendel's preface to the Sculpture 
Catalogue of the Imperial Museum, i. pp. 
X xi. 

Catalogue, du ^lusee d’Artillerie (In- 
valides), V. 35 ; Woolwich Aluseum of 
•Artillery, Catalogue, pp. 29, 189; cf. Pre- 
face, xx.xii. Many old guns of tlie Knights’ 
time were seen by Newton in 1853 (Travels 
and Discoveries, i. 162) ; in the following year 
some of these had been taken and melted 
for the mint (Guerin, Rhodes, p. 117). The 
plundering of Rhodes had begun already 
by 1836 when the doors of the Hospital 
came to A’ersailles. The chain of Smyrna 
port is reported to be in the .Archivio of 
S. Peter's (Hare, Walks in Rome, ii. 274). 

The volume is a mixed folio volume 
of theological work, mostly' collections of 
canons with historical pieces and a few 
letters. It is mostly of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but it also includes a portion of a 
twelfth-century MS. 
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Xeyoi'Te? on eh rrjv icd' • rov ^atov ^j;i/09' Tf}? dyia<; &eoSo<TLa<;‘ ^fiepa TpiTt]-^- 
wpa 7 ’’ T ^9 ppipa^‘ eae^pcrav ol dyapr/vol-^ eh rrjv KtovaTavTivoviroXiv to 
tfitocraTov^^ tov rovpKov T^aXaTri}^ Meepier : koX ehrov on eireKreivav tov 
^ acriXea tov Kvp K.mv<TTavT[vov tov Spdyacnv Kal TraXaioXoyov : xai iyeveTO 
ovv p.eydX-q 6Xi-^i<; koX ttoXXo? /cXavdpLo^ eh Trjv KptjTTjv hia to dXrj^epov 
p,tjvvfui direp rfXde' oTi ^^ipov tovtov ov yeyovev, ovTe yevvycreTai : Kal Kvpio<; 
6 0eoi eXerfaai r}pd<;- Kal XvTpcdaerai r)p.d<; Ttji (po^epdt avTOv direiXf)^ : 

Many similar chronological notes on the fall of Constantinople have been 
collected by Lambros.^® This has a special interest in that the part taken 
by the three ships here mentioned is described in Barbaro’s account of the siege. 

On the 9th April, 1453, when the great chain was stretched across the Golden 
Horn to keep the Turkish fleet out of the harbour, nine ships were appointed 
to lie inside the chain to defend it against possible attack. Amongst these 
were three Cretan, whose patroni and tonnage are given as follows : 

Ser Zuan Venier da Candia de botte . . 800 

el Filamati de Candia de botte . . . 800 

el Guro de Candia de botte .... 700 

Of these, the third and second are quite evidently the Kapd^ia tov 'Zyovpov 
and TOV ^iXopdrov of our note. 

At the taking of the city the Venetian captain of the galleys of Tana, 
Alu\’ixe Diedo, seeing that the city was lost, went to the podestd of Pera to ask 
how the Venetians stood with the Turks, and whether it was not best for their 
ships to leave at once : the podestd replied that he would send a messenger 
to the Grand Tiurk to settle the question. This he failed to do but, to ingratiate 
himself with the Turks, he shut the gates of Pera, thus retaining the Venetian 
captain a prisoner. Meanwhile the crews in the harbour prepared to set sail 
without their captain. The latter, at last persuading the podestd to let him go, 
went on board. The ships began to warp themselves out till they came to the 
chain, which was still in position. They were therefore forced to cut the chain 
with axes. They sailed out and lay at Diplokionion (Beshiktash) in the hope 
of rescuing some compatriots. As none were forthcoming, the fleet set sail 
at midday -ivith a north wind of twelve miles an hour. They were thus able 


[On this account the Greeks still 
hold Tuesday a dies nejtts : not having 
access to our manirscript, they regard the 
whole day superstitiously, avowing ignor- 
ance of the hour at which the Turks entered 
Con-stantinople. — M. M. H.] 

7. e. iJIoslems ; cf. Theod, Balsamon 
(middle twelfth centurj-) quoted bj’ \V. W. 
Storj', Roha di Roma, ii. 31. 

The word seems derived from the 
Italian : foussrdn is the ordinary modem 
Albanian word for army. It occurs in a 


fifteenth century Greek MS. from Mount 
•Athos (P. Meyer, Haupturlunden, p. 171). 

7. e. Tehelebi. 

Ne'os 'EAA. 1910. vii. 160 f. (Xos. 126- 

131). 

Barbaro, Gioniale deW Assedio di 
Cospoli, ed. Comet, Vienna, 1856, p. 20. 
Three Cretan ships on the chain are men- 
tioned by Leonard of Chios and by Phrantzea 
(p. 238). The latter says two were from 
Kydonia and one from Candia. 
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to escape Turkish pursuit.^* The three patmni of Candia are again enumerated 
shghtly differently as le tre nave de Candia, le qual son Ser Zitan Venier, ser 
Antonio Filamati edgalinaP 

It will be seen that in both enumerations three Cretan ships are mentioned, 
together with four fatroni, of whom three coincide with those of the chrono- 
logical note. 

From the cronaca of Zorzi Dolfin, written after 1478, we are enabled to 
glean something of the Cretan .ships’ further voyage. They arrived in four 
days at Negropont, where they met a Venetian squadron bound for the relief 
of Constantinople. The news eventually reached Venice exactly a month 
after by way of Lepanto and Corfu.®® 

F. W. Hasluck. 


Barbaro, p. 57 ff. The escape is Barbaro, p. 59. 

also related by Zorzi Dolfin, Belagerung und Dolfin, loc. cit. For the date when 

Eroberung von Constant inopel aus der the news was heard at Modon see Hans Rot 

Chronik von Zorzi Dolfin, ed. G. M. Thomas in Beitr. zitr Vaterl. Gesch, zu Basel, 1881, 

in Sitzh. k.b.Ak, 18GS, ii. p. 40. N.F, p. 407. 



THE MULTIPLICATION OF TOMBS IN TUKKEY 

It is bj no means uncommon to find in Turkish, as in other Mahommedan 
lands, two or even more tombs attributed to the same person. The develop- 
ment of the supernumerary tomb or tombs is susceptible of several explanations, 
which are worth setting forth both for their intrinsic interest and as contributing 
to the knowledge of similar phenomena in other religions. 

Duphcated tombs of perfectly historical persons are not unknown. 
Murad I., for instance, has authentic tombs at Brousa, his capital, and at 
Kossovo, where he fell. Tradition, which is probably in this case true, says 
that the latter contains his heart and bowels and the former his embalmed 
body.i The grave of Suleiman Pasha, son of Orkhan, who died and was 
buried at Bulair, is claimed also by Yenishehr in Bithynia.- The explanation 
here may be the same as in the case of Murad I.’s two graves, or it may be that 
Suleiman established a pious foundation at Yenishehr with a turhe intended to 
enshrine his remains. Similarly, the official grave of Osman, the founder of 
the dynasty, is at Brusa, though Sugut, his father’s seat, lays claim to the 
honour.^ 

It would be interesting to know whether there hes at the back of this 
some half-forgotten custom of formally burying the 'placenta, as in ancient 
Egypt and modern (Moslem) Kordofan.'* That the placenta is considered of 
importance among the modern Turks I know from Dr. Chasseaud of Smyrna. 
Certain memorials commemorating the birthplace of saints (e. g. of Suhayb at 
Daouas and of Sidi Battal at Malatia) ® may be monuments raised over the 
supposed resting-place of their placentae. 

In the case of legendary or semi-legendary personages it is easy to see that 
traditional ‘ graves ’ may be discovered and identified independently by different 
populations. MTiere a figure has won a large place in local legend, heroic or 
ecclesiastical, all remarkable sites and objects tend to be connected with his 
name. A remarkable tomb or sarcophagus, if such is discovered, is without 
question attributed to the local hero, and each community possessing such a 
monument naturally insists on the authenticity of its own and the false claims 
of all others. In this way Digenes Akritas, the Byzantine border-knight, 
has come to have three tombs, near Trebizond, in Crete, and in Karpathos.' 


* Ippen, Sori Bazar, p. 147. * Seligmann in Iti(i</eivay Easay.i, p, 4.51. 

“ Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Ott. i. ^ Le Strange, E. Caliphate, p. 154. 

202; d'Ohsson, Tableau de VEmp. Ott. i. ® Hadji Khalfa, tr. .Armain, p. 660. 

101 ; Seaman, Orchan, p. 90. ~ Polites, Uapa^oirfis, Xos. 73 tl. 

3 Leake, Asia Minor, p. 1.5. 
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The remains of his iloslem counterpart, Sidi Battal, are claimed, not only 
by the teliJcc bearing his name near Eski Shehr, but by Caesarea and apparently 
also by Kirshehr.® 

In the case of Digenes folklore has undertaken to reconcile the conflicting 
traditions by the assumption that his body was so gigantic that it could not 
be buried in one grave, and, consequently, that each of the reputed graves 
was so far genuine that it contained a portion of his remains. A similar explana- 
tion is supplied by the well-used legend of the saint who carries his head : 
one tomb is supposed to contain the head and another the body. 

The der\’ish orders, probably with the precedent of popular stories of this 
sort before them, have elaborated the idea for the purposes of their propaganda. 
Of a Nakshbendi saint, Hassan Baba, it is related that, having incurred the 
wrath of a sultan, he fled through various cities, in each of which his disciples 
erected a cenotaph to delude the sultan’s emissaries into believing that Hassan 
Baba was dead. Tombs of Hassan Baba exist at the village named after Mm 
at the entrance to Tempe, at Monastir, and at Kossovo : there are supposed 
to be seven in all. The Monastir tomb, as doubtless all the others, is locallv 
claimed as the genuine one.’^'^ 

The Bektashi saint Sari Saltik is similarly credited first with seven and 
afterwards with forty tombs, but each is supposed actually to contain his 
body.^- The story goes that the saint when dying gave instructions that seven 
coffins should be made and his body placed in one of them. The seven coffins 
were given to seven kings, each of whom found the body of the saint in the 
coffin allotted to him, and preserved it in his own kingdom. Three of these king- 
doms were in Christian Europe, so that the alleged tombs in them gave a new 
impetus to Ottoman conquest. • The extension of the number of tombs from 
seven to forty has aided in the identification of several Christian saints’ tombs 
(notably those of SS. Naoum and Spyridon) with the miraculously multiplied 
tombs of Sari Saltik. 

W e may surmise that similar stories are circulated with regard to the saint 
Karadja Ahmed, who has been adopted into the cycle of the Bektashi. He has 
numerous tombs in Bithynia and Phrygia, with others at Scutari and Uskub.^® 

Both Sari Saltik and Karadja Ahmed seem to have been originally tribal 
cMefs, and as such before their adoption by the Bektashi have been worshipped 
as eponymi in more than one place, where the tribe named after them had 
settled. 

F. \V. H.asLucK. 


* Skene, Anadol. p. 140 : Le Strange, " F. \V. H. 

E. Caliphate, p. 140. See my ' Studies in Turkish History 

® Le Strange, op. cit., p. 152, n. 2. and Folk Legend ’ in B.S.A. si's. 203. 

See e. y. my ‘ Stone Cults ’ in B.S.A. See my ‘ Ambig. Sanct. and Bektashi 

xix. 72. Propaganda’ in B.S.A. xx. 110. 



A BLACK-FIGURED HYDRIA OF THE POLYGNOTAH PERIOD i 

[Plate VI.] 

Ix 1903 the Russian Archaeological Commission purchased a hydria from 
a dealer at Olbia which is now in the collection of ancient vases in the Hermitage 
(Fig. 1). Being considered by some authorities a forgery, the vase was not 
published in the Report of the Commission.^ I can assert that there is no 
doubt as to the authenticity of the vase. Apart from small injuries there are 
no important parts broken off or restored. The shape, but for some slight 
variations, is that of a typical late archaic hydria ; sharp di^dsions are avoided, 
the shoulder being connected with the body by a soft curve and the same 
profile used for the foot. The ring above the foot is quite flat and not 
separated from the foot. On the lip of the vase there are two sharp 
projecting tongues instead of the “ roteUe ” of the archaic tj’pe (Fig. 2). 

The handles are round and curved shghtly upwards. The varnish is 
very bad and dull, being laid on very thin, so that the surface of the clay shows 
through. There are spots where the fire has turned the black varnish red. 
The clay is of a dull yellow colour, badly cleansed, with holes in the polished 
surface, evidently in consequence of small stones and pieces of glimmer which 
have broken away. The surface of the clay, in the panel reserved for the design, 
is of a reddish colour.® The greater part of the foot, the stripes xmder the 
horizontal handles, the inner parts of all three handles and the outer part of 
the lip are left unvarnished. Judging from the quality of the clay and the 
special character of the varnish, the vase appears to be Etruscan work. 

I must mention, indeed, that according to the assertion of the dealer the 
vase was found at Olbia : and local Etruscan ware does not appear in the 
Ionian Black Sea colonies. But the import of local Italic ware into Russia 
in modern times is very considerable; the statements of dealers cannot, 
therefore, be taken into account.* 

The shoulder panel is separated from that on the body of the vase by a thin 
line ; the ground line on the body is drawn rather high up on the vase. 


* For information as to the provenience of 
the vase I am indebted to ^Ir. B. Phar- 
makowsky, who bought it on behalf of the 
Bussian Archaeological Commission. The 
explanation given below, that the subject 
is taken from the myth of Kyknos, was 
suggested by Mr. Pharmakowsky and Mr. 
Boroffka. 

= Inv. Xo. 3Ur> (Olbia, 1903, Xo. 69); 
h. 45 cm. Keproduced from drawing by 
Miss Ukhanova. 


’ It is not the lustre used on .Attic vases 
in order to give brilliancy to the clay, but 
a reddish colour like that on late Corinthian 
craters. 

* In the Hermitage collection there are 
specimens of Lucanian and .Apulian vases 
bought from dealers as having been found in 
South Kussia. Scientific excav'ations have 
never brought to light any piece of local 
Italic ware. 
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1. The shoulder (Plate VI.) ; a hind (?) crouching, the head turned back, 
is attacked by a giithn on the left and a panther on the right. Each strikes 
the hind on the head with one front paw, and with the other attacks the legs 
of the hind. Eyes and claws are painted white. The arrangement of the 
two beasts is unusual and remarkable ; the back parts are drawn in profile, 
the bodies turn very sharply outward so that the upper parts of the backs 



Fig. 1. — Etruscan b.-f. Hydria in the Hermitage Museum. 


appear to be seen from above ; the head of the panther is drawn in the same 
manner. Thus these two figures are shown not as in a plane but as if in space. 

2. The body (Plate VI.) .• Heracles bearded, club in his right hand and bow 
in his left, is looking to his left. He wears the lion-skin on head and back, the 
paws hanging down from the arms, the tail held in the left hand. The hair is 
rolled over the forehead. Above him is suspended his quiver; his scabbard 
has fallen between his legs, and looks as if it were standing on the ground. 
The eyes, teeth and claws of the lion are painted white. Parts of quiver and 
scabbard, and the handle of the club, are of the same colour, as if made of 
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metal. In the same position as Heracles (looking to left) a beardless warrior 
is moving to right in the position of attack, seen from the back and facing 
left. He swings the spear in his right hand against Heracles, holding his shield 
in his left : the device is a white star surrounded by dots. He is helmeted, 
and wears a corslet over his chiton : a sword hangs at his right side. His 
quiver has fallen between his legs. Eye, crest of helmet, edge of chiton, device 
on shield, metal parts of quiver, end of sword and sword-rings are painted 
white. On his right a strongly stylised branch grows from the ground-line. 
Between the two figures in the field there are three curved lines above a flower- 
like object in a holder decorated with volutes. It is obviously a thunderbolt ; 
and the wavy lines thus represent the lightning. The lower part of the 



thunderbolt is meant to be entering the 
earth.® 

Heracles in combat with a warrior, 
and the thunderbolt, suggest that the 
picture is an abbreviated representation of 
a gigantomachy, the complete composi- 
tion being meant to include the Olympian 
deities. But the thunderbolt does not 
strike the warrior, it only separates the 
two heroes: for this reason I prefer the 
explanation mentioned above, that the 
scene is taken from the myth of Kyknos. 
Two passages quoted by Engelmann ® 
correspond exactly to the present picture : 
the first from ApoUodorus Kepav- 

vo<; hiaXvei rt)v p.d-)(r^v)\ the second from 
Hyginus {Jovis inter eos fulmen misit atqne 
ita eos distraxil) : although the representa- 
tions hitherto known include the figure of 
Zeus between the combatants.' 


Fifi. 2 . — Diagram of Shape. 


The group of vases which stands 


closest to our vase consists of the amphora 
published by Klein * and the vases in Naples and Berlin treated by 
Endt.® The same use of white dots and stripes, the same style in the 
treatment of the body and the same arrangement of the folds are formd 


on all these vases. Especially noteworthy is the use of the same system of 
composition : — certain of the figures are represented not in a plane, as is usual 


^ The form of the holder proves that the 
object is a thvmderbolt represented in the 
form of a flower, and not a flower. I do 
not know exact analogies. In a less 
developed form the type occurs on the 
kylix of Oltos and Euxitheos at Corneto, 
3Ion. X. Pis. 23-4; Jacobsthal, Der Blitz, 
II. p. 50. Cf. p. 13 sq. 

' Roscher's Lex., s.v. Kyknos, p. 1692. 


■ Unle.ss the same myth is intended on 
the bronze chariot from Perugia, a good 
analogy to the present scene, as rightly 
suggested by Mr. Boroffka, Ant. Denkm. 
II. PI. 14; Petersen, Rom. Mitt., 1894, 

p. 281. 

* Oealerr. .Jnhresh.. 13 (1910), pp. 150 fi. 
Pis. V.-VIII. 

* Betir. zur. fon. \ asenmalerei , pp. 29 sg'. 
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in the black-figured style, but in space. On the Hermitage hydria the left 
foot of Heracles is so drawn that the figure appears to be coming out of space ; 
similarly, the left foot of Kyknos gives the motion of the figure into the depth 
of space ; there is something like a turning of both the figures about an axis 
which passes through the thunderbolt. Like the archers on the Wiirzburg 
amphora, the figures are arranged in such a way that the motion of the upper 
part contradicts that of the lower part, the two forces coimteracting each other 
and balancing the figure. Compare the tuba-blowers on the Berlin vase. 

Above I described the Hermitage hydria as Etruscan; the same origin 
has been suggested for the Berlin vase by Furtwangler and Zahn.^® I think 
that the Hermitage hydria gives conclusive support to this view, the technical 
characteristics being obviously Italic; it is true that Ionian influence is pre- 
dominant, and the vase is to be regarded as a variety of a species, not as a 
representative of an independent school. 

As to the date, Studniczka considered the whole group contemporary 
with the oldest red-figured vases ; Endt connected them with the Caeretan 
hydriai and the Clazomeiuan style; Klein ascribes them to a late archaic 
Ionian school. The accepted date would thus seem to be the second half of 
the sixth century. This seems too early, even judging from certain features 
of the vases already known; the Hermitage hydria proves that these vases 
must be ascribed to an archaistic school of the Polygnotan period, that is. 
the second quarter of the fifth century. 

The attitude of the two figures on the Hermitage vase corresponds to that 
of the Harmodios and Aristogeiton by Kritios and Nesiotes and similar figures ; 
the drawing of the muscles is the same as on the Amazonomachy crater from 
Ruvo,^® where we also find parallels for the fore-shortened draudng of the legs 
and toes. The short, curved, incision-lines as a whole are in favour of a later 
rather than of an earlier date. The Wurzburg amphora itself has certain 
characteristics which point to this late date. In the shoulder-picture repre- 
senting Aphrodite rescuing Aeneas there are two archers drawn from behind 
with feet like the warriors on the Petrograd hydria and the Ruvo crater. The 
figure as a whole is almost identical with the archers on the Polygnotan crater 
in New Y^ork,^* only seen from behind; in the other shoulder-picture the 
figures are stepping out like those of the Kritios and Nesiotes group. In the 
Berlin vase the two men with the tubae are identical with the archers on the 
Wurzburg amphora. This late date — between 470 and 460 — explains the very 
vigorous drawing of the centauromachy on the Naples hydria, and the general 
freedom and carelessness, which recall the fifth-century Panathenaic amphorae 
or even the Cabirion vases. 

I do not deny the close connexion of our vases with Ionian schools hke that 
of the Clazomenian and Caeretan groups ; indeed I con-sider them a late deriva- 
tion from the same archaic school ; but the pictures on the body of the Naples 
hydria and the Wurzburg amphora are not in pure archaic style ; the severe 

See Klein, /. c. p. 151. Studniczka and *- Beilr. zur. jon. Vasenmalerei, p. 3;}. 
Klein prefer to assume an Ionian fabric. Furtwangler-Reichhold. Pll. 26-28. 

“ Jahrb., 1890, p. 268. “ Ibidem, pp. 117-18. 

J.H.S.— VOL. XLIII. 
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parallel lines of the drawing on the Berlin vase and other particulars in the 
drawing of the folds — for instance, the ends of them — are archaistic rather than 
archaic. It is interesting to note that the artist has tried to draw the main 
pictures in the archaic manner, using the free style of contemporary art only 
for some of the figures in the minor friezes. The reason may perhaps have been 
a religious one. 



Fio. 3. — COLU.MS-CKATER IN THE HiSTORIC.AL MUSEUM, MOSCOW. 


I n conclusion, I think that peculiarities in the forms of the beasts adorning 
the shordder of the Hermitage hydria will throw fresh light on the date of 
certain groups of Etruscan vases which have hitherto been termed late archaic. 
Lack of adequate reproductions renders it impossible to treat the subject in 
detail. I publish here a column-crater in the Historical Musemn of Moscow 
(h. 24-2 cm.; diam., including handles, 25-7 cm.); this vase is closely akin 
to the Hermitage hydria both in shape and in drawing, but is also closely 
connected with a large group of Etruscan vases (Fig. 3). This group, 
or part of it, must therefore be dated much later than has been done hitherto 
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The Moscow crater belonged to the Samokvassoff collection, which was 
formed in Russia, but not by means of scientific excavations ; it is obviously 
Etruscan work, clay and varnish having the characteristic dull colour, and 
must have been brought to Russia in modern times. Foot, handles and neck 
are black : on the body, three winged sphinxes walking to the left on a very 
high groimd-line; on the shoulder, dots and tongues with white dots and 
stripes; on the upper edge, palmettes with volutes and ivy-leaves (Fig. 4). 
The contour of foot and foot -ring is the same as in the Hermitage hydria ; and 



Fig. 4. — Column-crater: Upper Edge. 


details such as the drawing of the paws and the eyes, and the use of white dots, 
connect it with the same vase. But the crater belongs to a well-known group 
of “ Etruscan ” vases, many of which are published in Sieveking and Hackl’s 
Catalogue of the Munich collection, p. 89 sq. I draw attention to the vases 
Nos. 870 and 879 on PI. 37 and Figs. I39-I40, the former an amphora, the 
latter a hydria. Not all the vases enumerated in the Catalogue (1. c.) are of 
the late date proposed for the Hermitage hydria and the Moscow crater. It 
seems highly probable that a development could be traced from the late archaic 
period to the archaistic vases treated in this article; but the identity of 
school and style cannot be denied. 


Petrograd. 


Oscar Waldhauee. 



THE DATE OF THE ATHENA EOSPIGLIOSI TYPE. 


[Plates VII., A'lII.] 

The great number of replicas ^ of the youthful Athena known as the 
Rospigliosi type proves that the original was a famous statue. The bad state 
of preservation as well as variations in the different copies have made it difficult 

to date the original; the lack 
of good reproductions has also 
caused misunderstandings and 
has led astray the scholars who 
have dealt with the type. I 
think it necessary, therefore, to 
pubhsh here a Hermitage frag- 
ment of very good workmanship, 
which is untouched and un- 
restored by any modern master. 
I shall not here undertake to 
explain the strange attributes — 
stars on the aegis, sea-monster 
in the Rospighosi statue; the 
present purpose is merely to fix 
the date of the original. 

The fragment reproduced 
here ^ for the first time in fairly 
good photographs (Plates VII., 
VIII.) was found in 1823 in 
the so-called Vigna del Collegio 
Inglese on the Palatine at Rome, 
and formed part of the Museo 
Campana imtil 1861. The Em- 
peror Alexander II bought a 
part of this collection for the 
Hermitage ; among these marbles 
the fragment of the Athena statue found its way to the then newly-arranged 
Museum of Ancient Sculpture. Being only a fragment it was exhibited in a 
rather dark corner and could not be sufficiently well studied. A rough drawing 
in Gerhard's Antike Denhndler and a very small illustration in Kieseritzky’s 
Catalogue of 1901 were the only accessible publications. Still the good, precise 

‘ Furtwangler, Meiaterw. p. -wT. n. I. Kieseritzky (1901). No. 24a, by GuMeonoff 
Theodore Reinach : see below, n. IS. 13.5. Gerhard. Ges. Akad. Abh. p 24; .4 k? 

2 Hermitage, 269. Description by BiWir. VIII. 2. Total height 1 • 1 5 m. 
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Fig. I. — Athexa, Florence. 
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execution of the fragment as well as its untouched condition ensure a prominent 
place for it in the list of replicas. 

The head with part of the neck, the feet and legs as far as the edge of the 
mantle, the right forearm and hand are broken off and missing. The rest, as 
remarked above, is quite intact and of very good workmanship ; the surface is 
slightly polished, as was usual in the time of the Emperor Hadrian. On the 
back between the shoulder-blades a puntello is preserved, as used by copyists 
for measuring with a compass. 


The statue in Florence® (Fig. 1) is m 
the right arm, which is wrongly 
restored; but the head, which was 
broken off, is joined to the figure in 
the right position. These two best 
repbcas agree with each other in all 
the main lines ; we can therefore 
take them as true copies of the lost 
original. The replica found in 
Rome on the site of the temple of 
Minerva Medica ^ gives also the 
same lines, as far as we can judge 
from the very bad drawing published 
in the Monumenti. 

Three replicas differ from the 
type as represented by the copies 
quoted. The statue in Palazzo 
Rospigliosi ® with the head wrongly 
joined to the figure is somewhat 
simplified by the copyist in the 
treatment of the mantle. A very 
characteristic feature of the style as 
shown by the first three copies is the 
series of curved lines along the 
right side of the figure interrupting 
and varying the monotony of the 
long oblique lines. These eye-shaped 
of the Rospigliosi replica, so that the 


state of preservation, except for 


•4 '**■ 



Fig. 2 — Zeus, Dresden. 

curves are omitted by the master 
parallelism of the folds is still more 


^ Diitschke, Ant. Bildw. in Oberitnlieny 
III. p. 152. Amelung, Fiikrer^ No. 77. 
Gerhard, Ant. Bildu'. VIII. 3. The photo- 
graph reproduced is Phot. Alinari Xo. 12t)5 : 
Amelung's statement : * Restored are the 
right arm from the middle of the upper arm, 
the lance, pieces of neck, of breast and of 
aegis, the nose, the fore-part of the helmet.’ 
* Mon. ddV Inst., Suppl. XXVIII. 1. 

® Matz-Duhn, Zerstreute Bildw. I., Xo. 
021. Amdt-Amelung, Einzflaujnnhmen, 
HI. Matz-Duhn's description : ‘ The head 


\va.s broken off, but belongs to the figure; 
the nose is restored. The right arm from 
the middle of the upper arm is also restored, 
but the direction is given by the support 
on the right hip. Perhaps the statue held 
a lance, as on the sea-monster a trace of a 
support can lie made out. New are also a 
part of the mantle edge on the left arm, a 
piece of the right leg from the middle of the 
calf as far as the foot ; the body and the 
tail of the sea-monster.’ 
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emphasised. The tendency to give a stronger character to the whole 
is obvious also in the disposition of the folds on the upper edge in 
relation to the hues on the body. The Florence rephca and the Petrograd 
fragment ofier a somewhat sharp contrast between the heaped mass of folds on 
the upper edge, and the more isolated lines on the body. There is no such 
contrast on the Eospigliosi statue, the lines on the upper edge being less 
deep, the parallel folds on the body more abundant. Lastly, the lower edge 
of the mantle is not formed by a horizontal line, but by an oblique one, parallel 
to the main folds on the body. 



Fig. 3. — Boys, Frieze of the Parthenon. (N. 13, 17, 18.) 

The torso in the Galleria Lapidaria of the Vatican ® shows changes in the 
same direction, but in this case the folds between the left arm and the bodv 
are also treated in another manner, just as in the Eospigliosi statue.’ The 
Berlin replica ® is worked over and cannot be taken into account. 

This comparison shows at least two replicas of good workmanship which 
agree with each other, the others differing in many points but not formino- a 
separate type. AVe are therefore right in basing our judgment with regard to 

‘ Gall. Lap. 29; Amelung, Vat. I. p. replica; they cannot, therefore, be used for 
190*7. PI. 22; Helbig, FuArrr, I.» Xo. 52. comparison concerning the original. 

' The lines represented on this replica ® Beschreibang. p. 73. 
are singular and not given by any other 
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the style on the first two copies : the Florence statue and the Petrograd 
fragment. 

Athena is represented as a young girl ® clad in a short chiton with short 
sleeves and a mantle ; the mantle lies on the left shoulder, is drawn across the 
back under the right arm and is thrown again ov'er the left shoulder, covering the 
left arm. The aegis is treated quite differently in the various rephcas ; there- 
fore in all probabUity on the original statue there was no aegis at all. Most of 
the copies show the aegis covered with stars, a peculiarity on which were 
based different explanations. But it is a fact proved by many examples that 



Fig. 4. — Poseidox, Frieze of the Pabtiiexox. 
copyists enriched their works with various details: on the replicas of the 
type in question there occur a sea-monster and an owl, obviously also to be 
regarded as additions made by the copyists. The varying details on the 
aegis — stars, gorgoneion — prove that there was no sure tradition about the 
distribution of them, and therefore it must be concluded that this part also we 
owe to the caprices of the copyists. The right leg is placed slightly forward, 
the left hand rests on the hip. The lost right arm hung downwards, as proved 
by the traces of supports on the Rospigliosi rephca. The fragment in the 
Hermitage shows the same traces ; one support, obviously for the right arm, is 

® On the Hermitage fragment the form Except the statues in Palazzo Rospi- 

of the right breast is obviously exaggerated. gUosi anti in Berlin. 
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to be seen on the right leg near the hip, another one in the middle of the right 
calf. The right hand was slightly turned, as proved by the piece of the forearm 
preserved. It seems, therefore, most probable that the right arm hung down 
and held the lance ; the trace of a support on the right calf perhaps connected 
this lance with the leg ; the lance was leaning against the right shoulder. 

The expression of the statue is based especially on the upward movement 
of the head. The impression of strong motion is further produced by the 
parallel oblique hues of the mantle. But, again, the position of the right hand 
making together with the lance a straight, nearly vertical hne, and the heavy 
vertical folds on the left side, furnish a strong frame and counteract the 
motion. It is very characteristic that the plane formed by the shoulders 
almost coincides with the plane laid across the hips, i. e. the body in itself has 
very little motion. The statue offers, therefore, a most interesting combination 
of repose and movement. 

The date of the original has been fixed in the first years of the fourth 
century. After Wolters had been inchned to connect the statue with 
Hellenistic art, Furtwangler^^ tried to prove that the original belonged to 
Scopas. Amelung denied Scopasian character in the head, remarking that 
the form of the eyes did not show any signs of the new manner of expressing 
pathos, being drawn in a rather earlier manner. He proposed, therefore, to 
ascribe the statue to Timotheos, the master of the Nereids from Epidauros 
and of the Leda type. 

We must first put the question whether the strong scheme of com- 
position corresponds to the aims of fourth-century art ? ^\^lether a master 
even from the end of the fifth century would not try to enlarge the impression 
of pathos and movement by means of more comphcated and expressive move- 
ments of the arms, especially of the right arm ? But, of course, these questions 
must only weaken the assumption of a late date for the statue. Amelung 
himself has shown the development of the form and lines given by the 
mantle thrown over one shoulder. Parallel folds in an obhque direction proved 
to be in the fifth-century manner. But there are sculptures imdoubtedly 
belonging to the middle of the fifth century which offer the most striking 
analogies to the Athena type in question. 

Let us first take the statue of Zeus in Dresden (Fig. 2) and compare the 
lines of the folds of the mantle. The edge below is almost a horizontal line, 
only the first fold turning upwards parallel to the upper edge; then we see 
a series of parallel oblique lines interrupted by eye-shaped, curved lines. 
This system corresponds to the treatment of the mantle on the Athena statue. 
The folds falling under the left haiid are almost identical on both figures ; 
very close appear to be the small folds cut in under the right arm. The 
particular treatment of the folds on the right side as described above occurs 
also in the type of the Hope Athena.^® Lastly, the date is fixed precisely 


Friedrichs-Wolters, Gipsobijiisse, 1438. 
Meisterwerke, p. .527. 

Fuhrer, Xo. 77; Helbig, I.® Xos. .52 
and 101 ; Ausonia. 111. p. 98 ff. 

** Basis ran ilnntinea, p. .53 sq. 


** Treu, Festschrift fur Benndorf, p. 99/i?., 
Pis. II. III. ; Herrmann, Verzeichnis (1915), 
No. 08 (with plate). 

Preyss, Jahrh., 1913, p. 244 sq. 
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by the striking analogy offered hy thehoy hydrophori on the Parthenon frieze 
(Fig. 3) : the position of the figure, the angle formed by the right knee, the 
folds under the knee are the same ; the eye-shaped curved lines belong to the 
system of folds represented best in the Poseidon of the east frieze (Fig. 4). 

The identity of style in all these figures compels us to date the original of 
the Athena type in question in the decade 450-440 u.c. ; the waved lines of the 
chiton even show vestiges of the ‘ strong .style ’ of the preceding period. 

The question now to be asked is if the head agrees with so early a date. 
The movement as such is well known as occurring in the early fifth century from 
the famous Eros Soranzo of the 
Hermitage.^® Many of the Athena 
copies show indeed features of a 
much freer type; the Rospigliosi 
head on the other hand has ob- 
viously severe features ; but this 
latter copy showing archaistic 
tendencies, the exaggeratedly severe 
expression of the head is not a 
proof. Mr. Theodore Reinach re- 
cently published a bronze head in 
his collection, a replica of our 
Athena (Fig. 5). It is most 
characteristic that this head as 
published in his plate, i. e. full- 
face, does not give the impression 
of pathos ; on the contrary, if we 
did not know to what statue the 
head belonged, we should be in- 
clined to ascribe it to a statue in 
repose. It is the same with the 
head of Myron’s Discobolos, which 
does not at all reflect the move- 
ment of the body. Comparing 
this head, e.g., with the head of 
the Hope Athena, there cannot be any doubt that its style corresponds to the 
sculpture of the middle of the fifth century as well as the stylistic features 
of the body. 

The re,sult seems a little strange. A statue of Athena, representing the 
goddess as a girl, belonging to the time of Phidias ! But Myron’s well-known 
Athena is a real predecessor of it. If Hermes was represented as a youth by a 



Fio. 5. — Bronze Head of Athena. 
Th. Reinach Coll. 


North, VI. 18. For the folds see Aout, 24 sq. His theories that the Athena 

especially V. 13. belonged to a group by Kephisodotos 

No. 102 ; Kieseritzky, No. 153. and that the Sophocles statue offers 

Waldhauer, Pythagoraa (in Russian), p. analogies cannot be adopted, as shown 

72 aq. above. 

Gazette dea Beaux-Arta, 1922, .Juillet- 
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master belonging to the group of the Olympia sculptors,^® why could not 
Athena have been portrayed in the same way? The fact proves once more 
that the fifth century anticipated many if not most ideas developed further by 
the fourth century and later. 

We cannot name any master for the original of this charming type. It 
must be an Attic sculptor, who worked in the time of Phidias, but was endowed 
with the energy and artistic keenness of the preceding period. 

Oscar Waldhauer. 

Petrograd. 


Bieber, Ath. Mitt,, 1912. p. 174, the replica in Pal. Corsini, E.— A. 318. 



AN INDEX OF GREEK LIGATURES AND CONTRACTIONS 


Introduction 

This Index owes its origin to the deciphering of a foho printed in Greek 
in Paris in 1628. As other hooks came under my eye, I found that in addition 
to the ligatures which I had analysed there were still many others, and I was 
so beguiled by their manifold and often obscure forms that I went far afield 
in my researches. It was surprising, no less than disconcerting, that with the 
exception of Proctor, to whom reference will presently be made, no one in modern 
days had occupied liimself with a phase of Greek typography which, owing to 
its crabbedness and elusive contractions, based no doubt upon the Tironian 
practices of the scribes, had estranged .students from the study of later Greek 
literature. 

Beginning with the Baskerville foimt of 1763, I worked backwards, over- 
taking the Paris fount, till, with a Froben as a complication, I was entangled 
in an Aldine. This led me to Proctor’s erudite monograph on The Printing of 
Greek in the Fifteenth Century, which was of great value, for by its means I was 
able to verify my own decipherings and at the same time to add to my list 
fresh examples from the texts and founts which he had analysed. 

Apart from Proctor's work only three lists were accessible. The first was 
that of Aldus Manutius (1494-5), who gave clues to the more comphcated sorts ^ 
in one of his founts, adding that he passed over many ‘ connexiones ’ as they 
coidd be identified ver_v easily. The next list was that printed at the end of 
the Greek Grammar of Ramus (Hanover, 1605), in which the Aldine ‘ con- 
nexiones ’ were included and others as well, a thoughtful proceeding if the 
Grammar was to be of any use, for it was printed almost entirely in ligatures. 
There were over 300 examples in this list. The last was the Grande Police of 
Fournier le jeune, Paris, 1764, which gave 376 ligatures in a fount of 776 sorts. 

Obviously these lists coidd print only such sorts as existed in their founts ; 
the Fell types, for instance, had extremely few, a sign that the English printers 
had begun to discard the ligature in favour of the simple sort. 

Owing to the melting down of founts containing ligatures, an Index of this 
kind cannot be printed from type ; it has to be copied by hand and reproduced 
by process from the manuscript. AMien it is considered that in an old fount 
there were himdreds of sorts — sometimes over a thousand — it is conceivable 
that in the preparation of this Index of over 500 ligatures some rare examples 
may have been overlooked, and therefore any additions will be gratefullv 
acknowledged. When a fresh fount was examined its contractioirs were 

^ A “ sort ' is the printer's term for a single character or piece in his fount. 

1S3 
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compared with those already noted in order to secure accuracy. The deciphering 
was simple when a modern reprint was available, but the works which afforded 
the richest harvest were for the most part strange treatises on all manner of 
subjects, from Astronomy to Gastronomy, which had remained enshrined if 
not interred in their original garb. In these the open letters of a word threw 
light upon the ligature, and when these failed, examples and sentences had to 
be collated. Again, though the meaning of a ligature was clear, its shape was 
not accepted until a number of specimens in the same book had been examined 
in order to exclude the possibility of a batter or broken type. 

This is not the place to discuss what was the unit in a combination sort. 
My sole purpose is to assist the eye of the student, and purists in typography 
will perhaps visit me with their censure for including as a ligature a combination 
which consists of a ‘ kern ’ and a ligature. A ‘ kern ’ — French, crene or crenage 
— is defined as ‘ that part of a letter w'hich overhangs its body, as in a lower-case 
f,’ (Jacobi, Printing, sixth edition, p. 63). But in Greek typography a ‘ sort’ 
is said to be ‘ kerned ’ when part of the body or shoulder is cut away so as to 
allow the next ‘ sort ’ to be brought so close that there is no visible space beween 
the two. Thus sigma alpha or tan alpha (there are many other instances) were 
frequently kerned so as to present an unbroken continuity, and as they appeared 
to run into one another they were accepted as ligatured. Hence it is possible 
that some of the examples were copied from two sorts so neatly kerned that 
they looked like one. My aim, however, was to reproduce appearances and 
shapes rather than to split hairs over typographical niceties. Accents and 
breathings are shown when they form part of the ligature, but in doubt the word 
itself, and failing it the context, will prove the surest guide. 

It is rather late in the day to asperse the practices of the early designers 
of Greek founts or to quarrel with their type-setters. Litera scripta manet. 
What the ‘ litera ’ meant is the whole function of this Index. The compositor 
who read oiov as we prefer it had no scruples about printing it as olov and oiov 
in one and the same line. Compare xi. 20 and 21. In one fount apapla-Kw 
occurred with a different bgature for each ap, as though the breathing demanded 
discrimination. The compositor merely picked up the sort that was nearest. 
There are dozens of instances of misplaced accents and breathings, of different 
sorts and different ligatures for the same letters in one line of print. The 
crux in xix. 18 might weigh against accuracy in transcription. But it is just 
these liberties which the fifteenth-century compositors took which disconcert 
the scholars of the twentieth. Examined in the fight of scholarship the ligature 
is wide of the mark in the placing of a circumflex over a short vowel, but the 
contraction exists in print. What happened was this. The compositor had to 
get in the words Xap^dver vvv, but in order to justify his fine he left out 
the space and ran two words together. _ So he kerned amikron and tan, put the 
apostrophe and breathing over omikron, and the circumflex on top. A short 
vowel circumflexed is, like metal on metal or colour on colour in heraldry, pour 
enquerir, and an Index of this kind, if it is to serve its purpose, must contain 
examples of inconsistencies and perversions, for it is these, far more than the 
stereotyped ligatures, that are difficult to interpret. 
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Ligatures are more easy to read when they are detached from the words 
in which they occur, and therefore when a syllable or word has a variety of 
ligatures, as iii. 1 to 8, the reading is given once only so as to avoid crowding and 
repetition. Detached specimens of a single sort, such as ii. 18, or xviii. 13, are 
written on the same line. 

The sorts in brackets show the manner in which symbols and contractions 
are combined with sorts, as in xi. 23 and xxiii. 12. The sort viii. 2 is an example 
of an apostrophe and rough breathing kerned, though it looks like an 
error in transcription. It is the unexpected that complicates deciphering, 
especially in founts of small size, and it is safer not to pillory the inter- 
pretation of a ligature without patient inquiry, for, however wrong the 
compositor, the scrupulous transcriber cannot be held accountable for breaches 
of scholarly decorum. The pitfalls are many, but it is hoped that this farrago 
literarum will be of some use in allaying the apprehensions of those who have 
been deterred from investigating early books printed in Greek owing to the 
forbidding aspect of their typography. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. V. Scholderer of the British 
Museum for his interest and advice, and for his calling my attention to some 
examples which I had overlooked. 


William Wallace, 
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intervention of demon or devil. It is, however, easy to criticise details ; the important 
fact is that the later Roman Empire has been included within the scope of the book. Teachers 
would welcome an English translation. 


X. H. B. 


Deux Typica byzantins de lepoque des Paleologues. Bj- H. Dei.khayk. 

(= Extrait des Memoires publife par I'Academie royale de Belgique (Classe des 

lettres, etc.) Collection in 8“. Deuxieme Serie. T. XIII.) Pp. 213. Bruxelles : 

M. Hajez, Imprimeur de I'Academie royale de Belgique, 1921. 

Every new book published by Pere Delehaye only causes the reader to wonder the more 
at the depth and breadth of the author's scholarship, at his critical acumen, at the sanity 
of his judgment.’- In the present work he has reproduced the typicon of the Monastery 
of Our Lady of Good Hope (rfjs BeSatas ’EAttiSo?) from a MS. of Lincoln College (Greek 3.o) 
now in the Bodleian, and the typicon of the Monastery of Lips identified by him in the 
MS. of the British Museum (Addit. 22748). To these is added the will roe oai'ov miTpos 
ijfxCiv lojdrvov TOC iprjfj-tTov rov rrj eTTdivvfxta Hcci-ou from the Bodleian MS. Canonici 19. 
The founder of the Convent of Our Lady of Good Hope was Theodora, the daughter of the 
Sebastocrator Constantine, brother of the Emperor Michael Palaeologos (12-59-1282); in 
his discussion of the tjqiicon Pere Delehaye considers the relationships of the different 
members of the family, particularly with reference to the poems of Manuel Philes. The 
Convent of Lips was originally founded by Constantine Lips, drangarius of the Heet under 
Romanus and Constantine Porphyrogennetus ; the present tj-picon relates to its re-founda- 
tion, after the Latin occupation, by Theodora, widow of Michael VIIL the aunt of the 
founder of the Convent of Our Lady of Good Hope. The first typicon gives an elaborate 
topographical circumscription of the limits of the convent lands, but we are unable, never- 
theless, to locate the site with any certainty, and as Pere Delehaye remarks, " Rien ne 
montre mieux que I'erabarras que Ton ^prouve au milieu de cette abondance de details 
combien la topographie de Constantinople est encore nial connue " (p. 152). In reading 
any detailed account of life in the capital (e. g. the miracles of S. Artemius) one cannot 
but feel the extent of our ignorance of that topography. Pere Delehaye's discussion of 
topographical questions is thus very welcome, and in particular may be noted his remarks 
upon the term rop-yoevtjKoos, since that title of the Vugin has caused great confusion 
amongst modern writers. The organisation of these convents and the regulation of monastic 
life are carefully considered (e. g. the food, ecclesiastical festivals, etc.), -while the student 
of monasticism -will be specially grateful for the admirable bibliography which Pere Delehaye 
has compiled of all published editions of Byzantine tjpica. 

The writer of this notice recently suggested in this .lournal that the time had come to 
attempt a history of East Roman monachism ; but the life of the coenobite in the Byzantine 
■world can hardly be separated from that of the solitary : the two themes are intimately 
connected. Could not a corporate effort be made to produce a history' of asceticism in 
the East Roman Empire on an adequate scale, written not only with knowledge, but with 
intimate symipathy? The sensitive intuition of Holl, the first-hand acquaintance of 
monastic life possessed by Dom Butler, the textual scholarship of Kurtz, the ma.sterv of 
the literature and methods of hagiology of Delehaye — could not all these be brought into 
collaboration ? With the aid of Marr and Peeters, of Baumstark and Brooks, of Loparev 
and Latuishev, of .-Enrich and Lietzmann — to mention no other names — a work might 
surely be produce<l which would illuminate the whole development of Byzantine religious 
thought. Is the idea chimerical ? 

X0RJI.AS H. B.VYSES. 

’ Cf. his recent work on the Eirvptian martyrs and his Les Saitits sti/lites (Brussels, 
1923). 
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Kopien und Umbildungen griechischer Statuen. By Georg Lippold. 
Pp. 293. Munich : C. H. Beck, 1923. 8s. 10(i. 

An exhaustive study of the practice of copj'ing statues in antiquity. The school of 
Pergamon appears to have been the first to have systematically reproduced famous 
sculptures and the industry Tvas soon flourishing in various centres of Asia Minor and above 
all at Athens, which seems to have been the source of supply for Borne and Italy up to the 
beginning of the Empire. The choice of subject and local peculiarities of the various 
schools are discussed at length and the problem of chronology receives ample discussion. 
The work is an important contribution to our knowledge of the industrial medium through 
which our knowledge of ancient sculpture is largely derived. It is to be regretted that no 
illustrations are prortded. 


O AHOTYMIIAXESMOS. By A. Keramopouios. Pp. 144, with 21 illustrations in the 
text. Athens: /frsha, 1923. 

A study, based on literary evidence and on the recent discovery of a burial ground for 
criminals near Old Phaleron, of Attic methods of capital punishment, more particularly of 
the much favoured method of clamping to a board, or d5roTi'yK.7rartcrg.os. The book, which is 
written in Greek, is not pleasant reading and might be recommended as a corrective to the 
conventional rose-coloured view of ancient Athens. When we remember the oft-repeated 
dictum of our school books that slave-torture and punishment in Athens must have 
been child's play in contrast with the brutality of Borne, it is refreshing to read Mr. 
Keramopoulos’ candid confession that a Boman death by crucifixion was a speedy and 
humane end in comparison with the lingering horror of the Greek method. 


Tartessos: ein Beitrag zur altesten Geschichte des Westens. By A. 

Schultes. Pp. viii + 93, with 2 maps. Hamburg : L. Friederichsen & Co., 1922. 

This is an account of the history and civilisation of Tartessos. the Biblical Tarshish. Our 
difficulty in revieuing it is that we do not know how much of it is seriously intended. We 
agree that Tartessos existed, quite probably somewhere in Andalusia ; we cannot contradict 
our author when he thinks that it rose in the second millennium b.c. and fell about 500 e.c. ; 
we are quite willing to add it to the long list of possible origins for the Atlantis legend ; 
we see no reason why the Hellenic Geryon may not have been a king of Tartessos ; nothing 
would surprise us less than that it possessed a highly developed civilisation with excellent 
political institutions and a far-flung cultural and industrial empire; and our hearts bum 
within us when we think of the Tartessian literature six thousand years old. But after 
raising our enthusiasm to fever height, it was unkind of our author to bring us to earth by 
the brutal candour of the title of his last chapter — ‘ Where was Tartessos ? ’ Let us 
re-echo his pious wish that some Schliemann, some Arthur Evans, may speedily arise to 
discover for us the treasures of this Knossos of the West. 


Der Fries des Tempels der Athena Nike. By Carl Blumel. Pp. 41 , with 
9 plates. Berlin : Joseph Altmann, 1923. 

A study of the sculptured frieze of the little temple of Wingless Victory on the Acropolis. 
The author divides the extant slabs between three or possibly four artists ; a sculptor of the 
Pheidian school, whose work must be earlier than the frieze of the Theseion ; a follower 
of the Attic-Ionic school of about 420 B.c. ; a third artist of similar date, but -with a more 
decorative stjde, with whose work may be compared the balustrade reliefs ; and one slab 
appears to be a restoration, or imitation of other parts of the frieze. These results confimi 
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the view of Dorpfeld, that the temple was commenced about 450-440 b.c. ; its construction 
was suspended while Pheidias was engaged on his great project of the Propylaea and 
finally completed in the Post-Pheidian period. 


Warfare by Land and Sea. By E. S. Macaktnev. Pp. xix -f 206, with 4 plates. 
George G. Harrap & Co., 1923. 5s. 

This is one of the series of handy volumes published in America under the title of ‘ Our 
Debt to Greece and Borne.’ It is written with the Great War uppermost in the author’s 
mind, and may be described as a series of comparisons of ancient and modem practice in 
respect of tactics and strategy, the moral being that the principles of war are the same in 
all ages. This is no doubt true, and to emphasise thus points of similarity is no doubt 
legitimate from the point of view of the authors of the series, but the result is to give rather 
a confused idea of what ancient military methods really were. 


Les Arts somptuaires de Byzance. By Jean Ebersolt. Pp. 164, with 67 
illustrations in the text. Paris : Ernest Leroux, 1923, 

A study of the luxury arts of Imperial Byzantium, draum from both literary sources and 
extant remains — embroideries, ivories, metal-work. The author shows the care exhibited 
by Constantine and successive emperors to foster the industries of the capital, and traces 
the development of fashions in dress and ornaments up to the taking of Constantinople. 
Concluding chapters discuss the reaction of the two influences — Classical and Oriental — 
which went to build up Byzantine art. Every page of the text, like the illustrations, is 
stifli with cloth of gold and precious stones; but it is surprising that in so sumptuous a 
work the principal illustrations were not given in plate form ; the book would have gained 
considerably from a few reproductions in colour. 


The Arts in Greece. By F. A. Weight. Pp. viii -f ill. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1923. Bs. 

Three essays dealing respectively with Greek dancing, music and painting, and emphasising 
the difierent conception of these arts in ancient times. Of the three sections, that on music 
is the most interesting, and the writer’s comparisons of Greek poets with modem comjwsers 
are happy. The essay on painting largely deals with vase-paintings, a subject on which 
the writer does not appear to have up-to-date knowledge ; liis account of Euphronios reads 
as if compiled in the light of the knowledge of a generation back, nor is it fair to Brygos to 
single him alone out for the pillory on the score of indecency. 


Histoire du Costume antique. By Lion Heuzey. Pp. xv 308, with 8 plates 
arid 142 illustrations in the text. Paris : Edouard Champion, 1922. Fr. 60. 

A series of studies of drapery forms as found on Greek and Roman monuments compared 
with the effect of experiments upon the living model ; in some parts the work incorporates 
earlier essays upon the same thence by the veteran author who, we learn from the preface 
of M. Edmond Pottier, did not live to see the publication of this book, in which he summed 
up the results of many years of demonstrations of the principles of antique draperv for 
artists and dramatists. The result is a work which will be welcomed with acclamation 
by the fancy-dress designer, and which fairly exhausts the variations of arrangement 
possible for the quadrangular piece of cloth which forms the basis of ancient costume. 
The title is somewhat misleading, as there is singularly little attempt to treat the subject 
historically and all elements of costume other than body drapery are entirely omitted. 

p 2 
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Musees Imperiaux Ottomans ; Catalogue des Sculptures grecques, 
romaines et byzantines. Pp. xii + 668, with 576 illustrations in the text. 
By Gustave Mexdel. Constantinople : Imperial Museum, 1914. 

The earlier volumes of this monumental work were reviewed in this Journal in 1913 and 
191.5 ; we now signalise the entry into the Library of the Society of the third and concluding 
volume, which apparently was prepared and printed in 1914, but which has only now 
come into publication. Regrettable as the delay is, it has not diminished the value of 
M. Mendel’s work. In appearance and general arrangement, this part is similar to its 
predecessors; each monument receives the same minute and detailed description accom- 
panied by full bibliographies, illustrations and diagrams. In one respect, the intrinsic 
beauty of the monuments it contains, this volume, as the author frankly admits, is inferior 
to its foienmners ; its contents comprise no important architectural ent-cmhle, no single 
piece of first-class artistic merit, but are composed of sepulchral and votive reliefs, sarco- 
phagi, altars, mosaics, architectural fragments and the other miscellaneous categories 
which traditionally find their appropriate home in the third volume of a sculpture catalogue. 
Unpromising material as a nile; but the dominant impression one gains from M. Mendel’s 
work is the extraordinary amount of life and individuality with which he has contrived to 
invest even the most trifling fragment. The eye is arrested by some nov'elty of type or 
detail on almost every page, especially in the section dealing with the mass of local relief 
work, which is so abundantly represented at Constantinople. The geographical arrange- 
ment of this material, to illustrate the various provincial styles of Asia Minor, would have 
been interesting, but M, ilendel has preferred the classification by tj’pes which, by reason 
of the lack of geographical details, generally becomes obligatory upon any large Museum. 
A lengthy ap{x>ndix is devoted to new accessions and exhibits, an eloquent witness to the 
rapid growth of the collections in the pre-war years. 


Alexandrea ad Aegyptum. By Ev. Breccia. Pp. xi -1- 368 ; 2 plates, with 357 
figures in the text. Bergamo : Istituto Italiano d’Arte Grafiohe, 1922. 

This guide to Alexandria, ancient and modem, appeared in 1914 in French and is now 
republished in English ; the English version, however, is not a mere translation, but has 
Ijeen considerably enlarged and revised. A concise description of the featureless modem 
city is followed by excellent summaries of the history and tojxrgraphy of ancient Alexandria 
and of the remains excavated in modem times; to this is appended an account of the 
Graeco-Roman iluseum of the municipality, complete with bibliographies and adequately 
.supplied with illustrations. As a comiiendium of infomiation on the ancient capital of the 
Ptolemies the work possesses solid merit. 


Les Vases grecs a Eeliefs. By F. Courby. Pp. x -f 598, with 17 plates and 117 
illustrations in the text. Paris : E. de Brocard, 1922. 

This book will be welcomed as filling a real gap in the literature of ancient ceramics; it 
is a history, in greater detail than has yet appeared, of relief decoration on vases in the 
Greek world from the earliest Minoan times down to the Roman period. The plan of the 
book excludes such Italian fabrics as the black ware of Gales studied by Pagenstecher or 
Arretine vases ; and this is a misfortune, for these fabrics are closely connected with the 
pottery of more eastern centres ; in fact M. Courby has himself found it impos.sible to carry 
out his system to its logical end, seeing that in the case of other categories he has found it 
necessarj’ to treat of their Italian imitations. Had the author thought fit to exclude the 
chapters on archaic vases with decoration in relief, which have really no connexion with 
the main body of the book, and to give us instead some account of these Italian fabrics, 
we should have had for the first time a more or less complete account of HeOenistic pottery, 
a task for which M. Courby with his long acquaintance with the pottery finds of Delos 
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was peculiarly fitted. Nevertheless the book marks a very definite advance in the scientific 
treatment of many little-kno\Mi fabrics ; tj'pes of pottery such as Megarian bowls, which 
have long been known, are treated with a completeness that has hitherto been lacking; 
other types for the first time receive recognition. Much of the material has never pre- 
viously been published, and M. Courby may justly claim the credit due to pioneer work. 
Naturally the book also shows some of the defects of pioneer work, in a certain lack of 
proportion and in the singular inadequacy of some of the sections ; for example, pottery 
with stamped patterns, perhaps the commonest of all t 3 rpes on most sites, is dismissed 
with the remark that although made during three centuries, it is difficult to find any trace 
of internal evolution, which is not the case. However, M. Courby has given us so much 
that is new that it would be ungrateful to complain about omissions. The diagrams of 
shapes, patterns and stamps, collected with the most painstaking industry, will not be the 
least useful part of the book. 


Cook's Traveller's Handbook for Constantinople, Gallipoli and Asia 
Minor. By Roy Elston. Pp. 207, with three maps. I.ondon : Thos. Cook and 
,Son, 192.3. 

This guide is not and does not profess to be a rival to Baedeker or Murray, but is cast on 
more popular and general lines ; it is frankly for the tourist who is content to travel along 
the beaten track, and for whom it is sufficient to describe one or two of the principal mosques 
of Stamboul and to add a remark that the others are all on similar lines. The author 
presumably knows the requirements of his readers and it would be futile to reproach him 
with omissions. With regard to what he has done, the introductory chapters on Turkish 
history and on the inhabitants of Turkey deserve commendation as a spirited and fair- 
minded piece of writing; and the account of the battlefields and cemeteries of Gallipoli 
is a new and melancholy feature which from now on will become permanent in all guide- 
books to this area. The chief criticisms we would make are that the maps are wholly 
inadequate, and that the spelling of ancient names requires overhauling; misprints like 
Kafhisima, Eumenis, Tantulas, are far too common. 


FitzwiUiam Museum ; Catalogue of the McClean Collection of Greek 

Coins. By S. W. Grose. Vol. I. Western Europe. Magna Graecia, .'Sicily. 

Pp. X — 380, 111 collotjqw plates. Cambridge : The University Press, 1923. £4 4?. 

The author and his University Press are alike to be congratulated on this noble volume, 
which, delayed by the war and its consequences for nearly eight years, at length makes 
its appearance. The collection of Greek coins (over 10,000 in number) formed by Frank 
and .John McClean, father and son, is one of the glories of the Fitznilliam Museum, to 
which the latter presented it towards the close of his life. The elder McClean began 
collecting in a happy hour. Cabinets of the first importance — Carfrae. Ashburnham, 
Montague and Bimbury — were being dispersed, but prices had not yet soared to the golden 
heights of to-day, when a collector must generally be content to limit his scope if his object 
is something more than a mere beauty show. Thus the foundations were laid of a fine 
general collection : it was .John McClean's purpose to fill in gaps, strengthen the weak 
spots, and above all, by devoting himself to the systematic acquisition of long series of 
similar issues, to provide a detailed collection for scientific study. He died before he 
could achieve his object, but the present volume shows how great was his succe.S3 in dealing 
with Sicily and Italy. It contains over 3000 coins, more by a third than the corresponding 
section of the late Sir Hermann Weber's collection. It Ls especially important that over 
two-thirds of the coins appear on the plates, for, apart from the volume just mentioned, 
there is no comprehensive publication of these coinages with photographic illustrations, 
and many of the less important issues, especially the bronze, have never been figured at 
all. The general view that this volume renders possible emphasises again the richness 
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and variety of the fifth and fourth centuries in Italy and of the fifth century in Sicily, 
the preponderance of Tarentnm being almost as decided in the one as is that of S 3 Tacuse 
in the other. Very marked is the appearance of Attic influences on the earliest coinage 
of Thurium (here represented by no less than 65 examples of stater and sixth, some of 
great rarity) and its immediate effect at Xaples, Terina, Velia and among the hellenised 
Campanians. Equally interesting it is to see the brilliant coinages of the great Sicilian 
communities of the fifth century replaced during the fourth in part by Syracusan, but 
mainly by Punic imitative issues, just as Dionysius and the Carthaginians between them 
reduced the cities to impotence or ruin. fUr. Grose has already discussed {N um. Chroti. 
1,915, p. 179; ihid. 1916, pp. 113 and 201; ibid. 1917, p. 169) a number of points arising 
out of his work in the catalogue; for example, the important identification of the light- 
weight staters of the early third century at Croton, and the date of the silver issued by 
the Campanian mercenaries in Sicily, which he has shown to belong to the beginning, 
instead of the middle, of the fourth century. 

As has been already indicated, the excellence of the collection lies in its general level 
rather than in the number of outstanding coins, of which it will be enough to mention here 
three or four. Xo. 2555 is the splendid tetradrachm of Segesta from the Ashburnham 
Collection with the nj-mph’s head, of which another example is in the Xational Collection; 
Xo. 2392 is a tetradrachm of Messana apparently in alliance with Locri — Mr. Grose calls 
attention in this connexion to, the little-known coin of similar tj-pes in the dell’ Erba collec- 
tion showing the name of Loeri alone. Both these coins are a hundred years earlier than 
any other recorded coins of Locri; the summary style of the McClean specimen and the 
fact that it is over-struck on another coin x>oints to a hasty and probably exceptional 
issue. Xo. 2377 is a variety of the very scarce and interesting tetradrachms apparently 
struck by the Samian exiles after their flight from Darius and before they had found them- 
selves a permanent home in the West. Xo. 2401, another tetradrachm of Messana, shows 
possible traces of the engraver Kimon's signature beneath what is certainly a very Kimonian 
head. Xos. 2481 and 2678 are of especial interest as being among the earliest of the class 
of Punic imitations, well before the close of the fifth century. It is hard to agree with 
Mr. Grose that the reverse die of the first, which bears traces of the ethnic 2YPAK02I0N, 
is ‘ a Syracusan die appropriated by the Panormic mint ' rather than a literal copy ; or 
that the second, in spite of a similar inscription, is a Sjnacusan and not a Punic coin. The 
plough symbol on this coin, otherwise unknown at SvTacuse, is a link with the corn-grain 
sjTnbol on the other, and in style they are as like as two peas. At the same time and in 
the same wav the Eastern Semites were making imitations of Athenian coins inscribed 
A©E. 

Mr. Grose has done his work carefully and well ; the descriptions are detailed ; weight, 
size and die position recorded with meticulous accuracy. By a welcome variation in the 
usual geographical arrangement, all the fourth-century Carthaginian issues are incorporated 
under Sicily. The indexes are very full and include even monograms. A few doubtful 
points or corrections are perhaps worth recording. Xos. 6, 7 ; these coins, reading HIS- 
P-A.XORVM, are generally regarded as issued for Sextus Pompey’s Spanish mercenaries in 
Sicily. Xo. 182 (Gales) is an imitation of Xo. 278 (Xaples); both attributions seem quite 
doubtful and the first coin has the air of a barbarous imitation. Of No. 206 (Cumae) 
there is another example from the same dies in the British Museum which is regarded 
as false, though it is only fair to add that the Arolsen specimen now at Berlin is apparently 
accepted there. The older attribution of Xo. 211 to Cumae should now he abandoned in 
favour of Scylletium. Xo. 683 (and probably Xo. 682), catalogued under Tarentum, 
should be transferred to Xaples, where a similar coin already appears under Xo. 240. The 
chronological arrangement of the Metapontine series leaves a good deal to be desired : 
Xos. 959-72. 974-6 and 991 (with XIKA !) are surely all earlier than 330 b.c. and some 
of them earlier than 400. Few numismatists will now accept the little gold coins of Locri 
(here Xo. 1788) as genuine, and, to judge by the illustration, grave suspicion on this count 
should attach to the later tetradrachm of Naxos (No. 2472). This coin was formerlv in 
the Rhousopoulos Collection, but it is the only example from these dies that the reviewer 
can trace (all other specimens being linked to each other by die couplings) and its clumsv 
style seems to call for condemnation. The tetradrachm of Selinus, Xo. 2578, which appears 
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to be unpublished, has a tablet in the field of the reverse ; may not this bear an artist’s 
signature, — perhaps the full name of which the initial H appears on the obverse ? 

It is very much to be hox)ed that the publication of this most important work may 
be continued : its value would be further increased if it were possible to include the Leake 
Collection in the later volumes. 


TAPA2 OIKI2TH2. A Contribution to Tarentine Numismatics. By Michel P. Vlasto. 

Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 15. Pp. 234, 13 collotype plates. The 

American Numismatic Society, 1922. 

This intensive stud 3 ' is devoted to the interesting series of fifth -century' coins bearing for 
distinctive type the seated figure often known as the Demos of Tarentum. The author 
adopts, with justice, the more recent view that we have to deal not with the personified 
Demos, but with Taras the pre-Spartan founder of the eit\’, drawing the further conclusion 
that the dolphin rider who forms the pendant type must, for the fifth century at least, 
be regarded as the Spartan oekist Phalanthus. The interpretation of the type as Taras, 
instead of Demos, removes all ground for making the democratic revolution of 473 the 
occasion when this coinage was inaugurated. The initial date is put accordingly, on 
grounds of style, at c. 485, and the coins are arranged chronologically', by the aid of die 
couplings where possible, in four periods, the last ending e. 400. Such a monograph, 
which is practically a Corpus of the series (though the author's modesty disclaims this 
title), must appeal chiefly to numismatists. Every die is carefully described and illustrated, 
mostly from Mr. Vlasto' s own incomparable collection. Interesting information is 
incidentally forthcoming as to the wear and treatment of dies, while attention should 
be drawn to the appendices with analyses of three finds. Of wider interest is the general 
view obtainable from the plates of the formation and development of Tarentine art during 
the period ; the joint Ionian and Peloponnesian influences on the early coins, with their 
suggestion of Spartan grave reliefs, the regression common to most Italian mints towards 
the middle of the century-, and the subsequent revival under the inspiration of the great 
Attic schools of sculpture and painting, are all clearly revealed. 

Before concluding we must add another protest to the chorus which greets the appear- 
ance of each successive monograph in this series. The format is quite unsuitable — at 
least for Greek coins. In this case an attempt has been made to overcome the small size 
of the page by folding the plates, but the cure is almost yvorse than the disease. 


Tyrus Rediviva. By EdivardT. Newell. Pp. 23, 3 collotype plates. The American 

Numismatic Society, 1923. $2.50. 

VIr. Newell’s work on the coinages issued in the name of Alexander during and after 
his lifetime is of the first importance to students of this tangled period. He has already 
covered the greater portion of the ground in a series of monographs, in general sweeping 
away the facile attributions to the thousand and one mints of Muller yvhich had previously 
held the field.^ As regards the present study, in which Mr. Neyvell succeeds in identifying 
the Alexander coinage of Tyre, all a revieyver can do is to praise it and to indicate its results. 
No mint had been allowed in this great city for nearly twentj' years after its destruction 
by Alexander — even the copper currency for local use being struck at Sidon. It appears 
to have been Antigonus who re-established the Tyrian mint about 307-6 B.C.. probably in 
connexion with his attempt on Egj-pt. and its issues were continued yvithout interruption 

^ Reattrihutions of Certain TetradracJinis of Al., New York, 1912 (reprint from 
.American Joiunal of Numismatics, 1911-12). Some Cypriote Alexaruiera, Num. Chr., 
1913, p. 294. Xikokles King of Paphos, ibid., 1919, p. 64. Voted Al. coinage of Sidon 
and Ake, ATale Eniv. Press, 1916. Tarsus under Al., American Journal of Numismatics, 
lii. (1918), p. 69. Al. Coinage of iSiTiope, ibid., p. 117. Myriandros-Aleiandria-kat' Isson, 
ibid., liii. (1919), Part II, Al. Hoards-Intro/iuction and Kyparissia Hoard, Neyv York, 

1922 (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 3). .4/. Hoards Demnnhur, Neyv York, 

1923 (do.. No. 19). 
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after his death by Demetrius till the latter’s downfall and the passing of all Phoenicia into 
the hands of Ptolemy. Incidentally these results bear out the view of Reinach and Tam, 
as against Kiese following Droysen, that Tyre did not fall to Seleucus in 295. Two interest- 
ing points may be noted : coinage of smaller pieces with local types was allowed con- 
currently with the regal tetradrachms, and the final issues of the latter though still bearing 
the types of Alexander show the name of Demetrius. On the establishment of the 
Egyptian power the mint continued its operations (without even a change of stafE !) in 
favour of the Ptolemies. The coinage issned after the further change from Lagid to 
Seleucid rule has already been dealt with by the author in his study of the First Seleucid 
coinage of Tyre (Nutn. Notes and Monographs, Xo. 10). 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury. S. A. Cook, and F. E. 

Adcock. Vol. I. Egypt and Babylonia to 1580 b.c. Pp. xxii ^ 704, 13 maps and 

plans. Cambridge : University Press, 1923. 35s. 

To wTite historj' which combines the brevity- of Who's Who with the completeness of 
Baedeker is not an ideal to which historians can look with equanimity as the ultimate 
recompense of an established reputation. Only the genuine lover of his own language can 
in his contribution escape the essential boredom of his limitations. The editors of the 
first volume of the Cambridge Ancient History have staked their all upon a selection which 
includes all the popular favourites. The form displayed is. as might be expected, uneven. 
Professor Myres alone maintains an elegance of style which gives him a long lead and 
retains our interest to the last. The remainder pui-sue an uneven course over what is, at 
times, a ground of very heavy going. 

Professor MyTes describes at the outset a world of slowly evolving continents until 
man emerges and enters upon ‘ a career of pedestrian adventure and manual exploitation.’ 
The writer’s use of Breasted’s Egyptian evidence is particularly illuminating and is, no 
doubt, new to many- historians (no such use of it is made by Professor Peet in p. 239 S.). 
For the palaeolithic period he lays too much stress at times on slender e\'idence. Bone 
whistles in palaeolithic strata (pp. 50-1) may. indeed, suggest ‘ organised action ’ or that 
‘ men hunted now in a horde and obey-ed a leader.’ But they may also suggest that men 
liked to make artificial noises, or kept dogs, or whistled their orders, like the Balkan 
shepherd, to their flocks (the last a devastating theory for the usual conception of palaeo- 
lithic economy !). 

His account of the overlap between palaeolithic and neolithic, however, is unambiguous 
and illuminating. The suggestion of an ultimate derivation of lake-dwelhng crdture and 
‘ Danubian ’ pottery- from an eastern centre (pp. 74, 77-9) is at present a conjecture only, 
but one that is now- more and more frequently supported by new discoveries. The surpris- 
ing correlation of Bosnia vith Malta in the neolithic period awaits and can reasonably 
expect confirmation. The influence of Aegean culture on the Este region seems, on the 
other hand, to be over-estimated, and Minoan bronze swords are not, to the reviewer’s 
knowledge, found on the Middle Danube (p. 106). Chapters I and II. however, remain 
as clear an exposition of a vast and inchoate subject as can be hoped for or desired. 

Dr. Macalister, imder the chapter heading, ‘ Exploration and Excavation ’ (pp. 112- 
144), gives an admirable summary; but his excursus in pp. 139-142 into Aegean chronology 
overlaps awkwardly with Mr. Wace’s similar account (pp. 173-180) and seems unnecessary. 
Moreover, Dr. Macalister, while giving a catalogue of the so-called ‘ Helladic ’ periods 
(which it should be remembered have not come into general usage outside the publications 
of their originators), yet retains the Minoan terminology in full and definitely uses Late 
Minoan I in reference to the acropolis of Mycenae (p. 140). 

Mr. Wace’s account of Aegean civilisation is exhaustive and thorough. It is interest- 
ing to find that he believes that Middle and Late Minoan Crete possessed an ‘ officialdom 
of an oriental type ’ (p. 594). This makes it possible to accept the view stated with 
emphasis by Macalister, that (p. 137) Aegean art is ‘ totally different from the Greek art of 
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classical times.’ But it is difficult, in view of this, to find a spiritual home for Dr. Hall's 
‘ Greek feeling’ which he detects in Xllth Dynasty Egyptian paintings (p. 575). Both 
Hr. Wace and Dr. Macalister hold no doubt at all as to the equation of Troy VI with 
Homeric Troy (pp. 136 and 613). Yet this is a chronological equation only : the equation 
of the two cultures involves serious difficulties. Mr. Wace further accepts Cretan suzerainty 
on the mainland of Greece in the four centuries after 1600 B.c. (p. 597), attributes 
‘ Helladic ’ development to Cretan influence (p. 608), and even accepts a group of Cretan 
colonies. The derivation of the earlier ' Helladic ’ Bronze Age from Crete (p. 604) or from 
the Cyclades emphasises a still earlier influence from Crete, From this restatement of 
Mr. Wace’s views emerges a new term, ‘ Mino-Helladic ’ (p, 609). Does this presage the 
abandonment of the ' Helladic ’ terminology ? 

Of the Xorth Aegean Mr. Wace has little to say. His promise (p. 589) to deal with 
Macedonia and Thrace is fulfilled with a series of regrets (p. 612), and he makes the common 
mistake of classing JIacedonia with Thrace and Thessaly together in one single area in 
both Neolithic and Bronze Ages. This is problematic in the earlier and impossible in the 
later period. His belief that Minyan ware is found in Macedonia (p. 607) is unsupported 
by fact. For a future edition it is, perhaps, worth noting that on Map 12, which illustrates 
Aegean culture, Monastir is included, though nothing Aegean has been found there, while 
Melos and Aegina are not marked as sites, and for .Sparta we should read Therapne. 

Dr, Hall’s contribution on Egyptian and Babylonian art is clear and will be useful 
for reference, but not for a comprehension of the growth of artistic capacity or of the 
development of artistic method in those countries. It is, perhaps, worth noting that the 
‘ Macgregor head’ of Amenemhet III is not, as stated (p. 574), still in the Macgi-egor 
Collection, nor is the Eameses III halberd the earliest iron weajxin in the Ega-ptian area 
(p, 572); an iron spearhead from Nubia belongs to the 12th Dynasty, 

It is impossible to judge the merits of all the sections of this book in the space of one 
leview, nor is any one reviewer capable of pronouncing an opinion on a work which contains 
so much material and covers so ■nlde a field. The editors are, however, to be congratulated 
on the compilation of the first volume of this useful and learned series, 

S, C, 


The Educational Theory of Plutarch. ByK, M. West.^w.^y, D.Lit. Pp, 242. 

University of London Press, 1922. 7s. 6d. 

The title of this book implies that Plutarch had an educational theory ; and its publication 
suggests that this theory will repay the time and labour spent in its examination. Both 
• these assumptions are a little precarious. Miss Westaway believes that Plutarch was not 
only a ‘ practical teacher,’ but ‘ at heart a great educationist ’ (p. 223) ; but more than once 
she admits that his ideas on education are .scattered widely among his voluminous writings, 
and ‘ hardly constitute anything so definite as a system ’ (p. 12). And after she has been 
at the pains to collect and systematise these ideas, they emerge for the most part as a 
pallid and shrunken rifacimenio of the great and fruitful theories of the 5th and 4th 
centuries b.c., when there were giants in Athens with vivid, adventurous creative intellects 
at work upon vital, profound, and pressing problems. It seems a pity to seek in the 
uninspired pages of Plutarch that which can be had in rarer and fuller form from the masters 
themselves. Educationalists will not miss much if they neglect what Plutarch has to sav 
on their subject; they dare not neglect the profoimd reflections of Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle. For the history of the first and second centuries of the Empire, especially from 
the provincial's point of view, Plutarch is of great importance ; and in that connection. 
Miss Westaway’s analysis of many of his writings is of value ; but as a contribution to 
educational theory — owing partly to the unoriginal nature of Plutarch’s thinking, partly 
to the confusion of thought from which Miss Westaway’s pages are themselves not always 
free — ^the value of the book is more oi)en to question. 


P. A. S. 
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The Pyrrhic Accent and Rhythm of Latin and Keltic. By Thomas 
P iTZHtTGH, Professor of Latin in the University of Virginia. Pp. 24. Reprinted 
from Alumni Bulletin. April, 1923. 

In this pamphlet Professor Pitzhugh resumes in very vigorous language a thesis Tvhich he 
has maintained in a series of publications extending over a number of years. That thesis 
is that although Ennius and his successors apparently used Greek metres it is entirely 
wrong to suppose that they were able to get away from the older, native Latin rhythm 
based on word accent, not on syllabic quantity. Horace, ‘ The HeUenomaniac,’ had, 
according to Professor Pitzhugh, to use this old accent and rh 3 rthm ‘ perforce in every 
breath and line.’ It is doubtless true that the Greek metres were, to a certain extent, a 
literary pose and that popular verse continued to be composed in native metres which 
there is some reason to suppose were based on accent, not on quantity. It may also be 
allowed that the acoustic efiect of a Latin hexameter read by a Roman was different from 
that of a Greek hexameter read by a Greek. But in detail Professor Pitzhugh’s thesis 
rests on unproved and improvable theories. Nor has he strengthened his ease by the 
introduction of speculations on the subject of Celtic metres of the history of which he 
demonstrably knows nothing. His etymology of iriumphus, ‘ a foot of three,’ may be 
mentioned as a curiosity. 

J. P. 

Manuel des Etudes grecques et la tines. By L. Laurasd. Pp. 934. Paris ; 
Auguste Picard, 1921. 

Appendice I., Les Sciences dans I’Antiquite. By L. Lihraxd. Pp. 51. Paris : 
Auguste Picard, 1923. 

This ponderous volume may be likened to the Cambridge Companions to Greek and to Latin, 
Studies united within one cover; it contains ‘ the mass of facts which are indispensable to 
the knowledge of classical antiquity and to the reading of ancient authors.’ Compared 
with the English Companions, it is more elementary, and more purely literary in scope. 
The opening sections deal with the geography and history of Greece, then comes a hetero- 
geneous chapter on Hellenic private and public institutions. Greek literature is then 
summarised at greater length, and a long chapter on Greek historical grammar completes 
this portion of the work. The like course is followed in dealing with Latin, and in conclusion 
a section deals with Greek and Latin prosody, palaeography, epigraphy, numismatics, etc. 
The arrangement in severely logical sequence of paragraphs, the very complete biblio- 
graphies attached to each section, and the copious indices combine to make a very useful 
work of reference for school purposes. The first of a series of appendices has more recently 
appeared, dealing with the scientific knowledge possessed by the ancients. This follows 
the general plan of the larger work and under the heads of Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Natural History and Medicine endeavours to sum up briefly the 
attainments of Greek and Roman thinkers in these fields. 


Ftihrer durch. die Antikensammlung des Landesmuseums in Klagenfurt. 
By Rudolf Eggee. Pp. vii -j- 122, with 101 illustrations in the text. Vienna : A. 
Holder, 1921. 

A usefxd little guide to a collection mainly composed of local Roman finds ; it includes 
some sculptures of good style, an interesting Mithraic fragment and a curious votive relief 
in lead with scenes from a mysterv-cult. 


De oud-christelijke Monumenten van Ephesus. By Db. J. N. Bakhuizeh 
VAN DEN Brink. Pp. 208, with 8 illustrations in the text The Hague : 
Nederlandsche Boeken Steendrukkerij, 1923. 

Studies, mainly epigraphical and topographical, of the remains of the Christian and 
Byzantine period at Ephesus. 
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Poptilonia. By Aktokio Minto. Pp. 171, with 13 plates and 26 illustrations in the 
text. Florence. K. Bemporad e Figlio, 1922. 

A study of the literary traditions of origin and of the extant remains as revealed by recent 
excavations of this famous coast town of the Etruscans. The excavations, which are being 
continued, have disclosed groups of chamber tombs containing both burials and cremations, 
with rich funerary furniture of the Villanova and early Etruscan periods. 


Die Denkmaler und Inschriften an der Miindung des Nahr-el-Kelb. 
By F. H. Weissbach. Pp. 54, with 14 plates and 16 illustrations in the text Berlin 
and Leipzig : Walter de Gruyter, 1922. 

The sixth part of the publication of the results obtained by the Deutsch-Tiirkisches 
Denkmalschntz-Kommando imder Wiegand during the war in Syria. It is a completely 
illustrated description of the well-known reliefs and inscriptions carved in the rock at the 
mouth of the Dog River in Phoenicia. 


The Climate of the Elastem Mediterranean. Pp. 300. London : H.M. Stationery 
OflSce. 5s. 

A mass of statistics dealing with the various climatic phenomena of the area between Malta 
and the Persian Gulf. 


Photographs of Manuscripts. Pp. 28. London : H.M. Stationery OfiBce, 1922. Is. 

A collection of ofScial reports from ambassadors to the Foreign Office respecting 
facilities for obtaining photographs of manuscripts in public libraries in most European 
countries, Egypt, China and the United States. In view of the difficulty or impossibility 
of borrowing the actual MSS. from libraries abroad, these short reports will be of real 
value to students in this countrj-. 


Euripides ; seine Dichtung und seine Persdnlichkeit. By Hugo Steigee. 
Pp. vi -p 124, with one plate. Leipzig : Theodor Weicher, Dieterichsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1912. 

This forms the fifth section of the well-known series of Vas Erbe der Alien. It is an analysis 
of the ethical and religious opinions of the poet, and is concerned less with literary form 
than with subject matter. 


The Greek Theater and its Drama. By Roy C. Fleckesgee. Pp. xxviii + 368, 
with 84 illustrations in the text. Chicago : University Press, 1922. 

The first edition of this compendious work on the Greek drama was reviewed at length in 
this Journal in 1919; the present reprint is similar in content save for some new 
illustrations and several pages of addenda. 


The Use of Myths to create Suspense in Extant Greek Tragedy. By 
W. W. Fijst. Pp. 87. Concord, N. H. ; Rumford Press, 1922. 

A study of the use of myths on the Greek stage, analysing the use of conflicting local legends 
of the same myth, or artistic elaborations in some earlier literary work, to produce the 
dramatic effects of anticipation or uncertainty. 
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Die Prauengestalten im attischen Drama. By Kari. Kunst. Pp. viii + 207. 
Vienna and Leipzig : Wilhelm Branmiiller, 1922. 

An examination of the female characters in the works of the Attic dramatists. While the 
male characters in the earliest extant plays are strongly individualised types, the women, 
whatever the role assigned to them, conform to a stock pattern of femininity, and it is not 
before Menander that the female characters are finally shown, like the male, as individualised 
dramatic types. 

Le Travail de la femme dans la Grece ancienne. By P. Hbefst. Pp. 122. 
Utrecht : A. Oosthoek, 1922. 

A dissertation on the economic side of female life in old Greece. The writer remarks that 
the subject has previously escaped treatment, save in one aspect, for which he refers to 
articles in the dictionaries, s. v. Hetaira. His conclusions are that women played an 
insignificant part in agriculture, were absent from some trades where they are now found, 
but monopolised other occupations to a greater degree than at present ; the social position 
of women in these various activities and the general ideas of antiquity on female labour are 
also examined. 


The Uses of Symbolism in Greek Art. By Janet M. Mvcdonald. Pp. 66. 
Chicago : Brj-n Mawr College, 1922. 

A dissertation the contents of which are sufficiently indicated by its title. The authoress 
concludes that part of the greatness of Greek art lies in the avoidance of symbolism, and 
that Greek art is the great example of non-symbolic art. 


Hagios : Untersuchungen zur Terminologie des Heiligen in den 
hellenisch-hellenistischen Religionen. By Edovard WniiOER. Pp. 108. 
Giessen : Alfred Topelmann, 1922. 2«. 

An examination of the signification in primitive Greek ritual of words from the root hag 
(dytos, dyvds , etc.). The development is traced from the earliest use to signify something 
taboo or unclean down to the purely subjective use with the names of Christian saints. 

St. Baail and Greek Literature. By L. V. Jacks. Pp. 123. Washington D.C. 
Catholic University of America, 1922. 

A study of the classical quotations in St. Basil and of the relations between Christian 
teaching and Pagan thought in the fourth century of our era. 


Hymns of the Greek Church. Translated bj' the Rev. G. R. Woodward. Pp. 40. 
London : Society for the Promotion of Christian Elnowledge, 1922. 2s. 

A collection of seventy-three Greek hymns reprinted from the Christian East, and coUeoted 
from various sources ; it is hoped to give the English reader ‘ some fresh ideas as to the 
vastness and richness of the Eastern Church treasury of sacred song.’ The Greek text is 
reproduced with a metrical version attached ; and brief notes on saints and other obscurities 
are appended. 

Travels and Sketches. By Frederik Poulsen. Pp. 235. London : Chatto and 
Windus, 1922. 7s. 6d. 

A medley' of anecdotes of Danish fann life. German student days, adventures in a noble 
Polish household and Mediterranean travel, mainly in hmnorous vein. This revelation 
of the lighter side of the learned Keeper of the Ny Carlsberg Gly^ptotek contains nothing of 
startling novelty or importance, but the book makes amu.sing reading. 
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De Profusionum Receptaculis Sepulchralibus. By G. P. Oeconomos. Pp. 
63 + 17 illustrations in the text. Athens: Ex officina P. D. Sacellarii, 1921. 

A study of the methods adopted in antiquity for conveying offerings, libations, etc. into 
the tomb by pierced tiles and tubes. 


Mathematics and Physical Science in Classical Antiquity. By J. K. 
Heiberg. Pp. 110. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Art and Architecture : Their Legacy to us. By P. Gardner and 
R. Blomfield. Pp. 76, with 17 illustrations in the text. 3s. 6d. 

Greek Biology and Greek Medicine. By Chart.es .Singer. Pp. 128, with 19 
illustrations in the text. 2s. 6d. Oxford University Press. 1922. 

Reprints of sections from the Legacy of Greece which has previously received notice in 
these pages. In the last of the three a section on Aristotle has been added. 
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I -INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


A 

Africa, Greek insoriptions, 38 
Alexander the Great, in India, 93 ff. ; 
coinage, 156, ff. 

Alketas, battle with Antigonus, 1 ff. 
Ashmolean Museum, Hellenistic seal- 
mpression, 55; marble head of woman, 
50 ; tomb-statue, 53 
Archers, Greek and Persian, 124 
Aristotle, geography of India. 99 
Armament. Greek and Persian, 117 
Artemis Laphria, cult, 144; Mistress of 
Animals, 147 
Artemisium, battle, 129 
Asia Jlinor, inscriptions, 32 ff ; topography, 
1 ff., 44 

Athena, bronze head, Pveinach, 181 ; Bologna 
head, 50; head on coins of Alexander, 
156; Promachos, statue at Athens, 160; 
Florence, 176; Rospigliosi, 176 
Athenian names of months, 109 ; navy, 129 
Athens, inscriptions, 16 ff. 

Aulon, Pisidia, battle of, 319 b.c., 1 
Aulones, in Strabo, 7 

B 

Babylon, Alexandrine coinage, 161 
Bandalore, 143 
Bede, LiheUus de Anno, 114 
Bithynian names of months, 110 
Boeotia, inscriptions, 23 
Bologna head, of Athena, 50 
Boston, Persian chalcedony cylinder, 158 
British Museum, bust of Euripides, 63; 
Greek MS., capture of Constantinople, 
165 

Byzantine names of months. 111; legends 
of Constantinople, 162. 

C 

Cafpadocian inscriptions, 35; names of 
months, 106; topography, 6, 44 
Caria, insoriptions, 32 
Cavalry, Greek and Persian, 118 
Centaurs, in vase-painting, 135 
Cerigotto, bronze statue, 142 
Chain, iron, at Constantinople, 163 
Chios, inscriptions. 30 
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Cleitarchus, authority, 95 
Coins, Alexander the Great. 156 
Constantine Palaiologos, tomb, 162 
Constantinople, capture, 165 ; topography 
and legend, 162 
Corinth, inscriptions, 20 
Coronis, cult, 145 
Cos, inscriptions, 29 
Costume, 64, 154 

Crete, archers, 125; Greek inscriptions, 30; 

Minoan script, 15 
Ctesias, geography of India, 100 
Cimaxa, tactics, 124 
Curetes, fire-festival. 145, 148 
Curtius, sources, 95 

D 

Delos, inscriptions, 28 
Delphi, inscriptions, 24 
Dexion, hero, 152 
Diodorus, authoritj% 3, 93 
Dresden, marble statue of Zeus, 176 

E 

Eduo.ation.al ostraka, 40 
Egyptian names of months, 107; Greek 
ostraka, 40 

Eirene, Church at Constantinople, 163 
Endoios, sculptor’s signature, 17 
Ennion, potter’s signature, 13 
Epidaurus, inscriptions, 21 
Etruscan analogies with Anatolian names, 
10; names of months, 108; b.-f. vases, 
170 ff, 

Eumenes, war with Antigonus, 7 
Euripides, portraits, 63 

F 

FiBE-festivals, 145 

Florence, herm of Solon, 57, 149; marble 
statue of Athena, 176 

G 

Gaj:darid.ae, 96 
Gangaridae. 98 

Ganges, Alexander the Great, 93 ff, 

Q 
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Gem, Persian cylinder, 15S 
Grasshopper, on Pamphaios kylix, 136 
Gryphons, Greek and Persian, 156; on 
helmet of Athena, 156 


H 

Hebrew names of months, 105 
Hellenistic names of months, 112 
Helmets, decoration, 156 
Heracles, combat with centaurs, 134; 
Kyknos. 172 ; entry into Olympus, 137 ; 
pyre. 144 ■ 

Hieronymus of Cardia, 1, 93 
Hittite documents, 44 
Homer, ostraka, 43 


I 

India, campaign of Alexander, 93 
Inscriptions, 11 ff., 40, 55, 57, 150, 194 
lophon, statue of Sophocles, 66, 152 
Italy, Greek inscriptions, 31 


K 

Kara Eyuk, Semitic tablets, 44 


L 

Laconia, inscriptions, 23 
Lampsaous, coinage, 157 
Liber Glcssarum, names of months, 102 
Ligatures, in Greek typography, 183 
Lion-gryphon, 158 
Lycia. inscriptions, 35 


M 

Macedoni.i, inscriptions, 27 ; names of 
months, 109 

Magadha. Alexander the Great at, 101 
Malophorios, month, 112 
Marathon, battle, 123 
Medusa, Kondanini, 139 
Megasthenes, description of India, 94 
Miletus, inscriptions, 33 
Minoan script. 15 
Montagu, Lady Mary, 162 
Months, ancient names, 102 ff. 

Moscow, Etruscan crater, 174 
Munich, Rondanini Medusa, 141 
Myron, sculptor, 139, 181 


X 

Naval tactics in Persian War, 126 ff. 
Neroassos = Nora, derivation of name. 8 
Nora, site. 6 f. 


O 

Obkenioi = Tarquinii. 10 
Ostraka, Athenian, 16; Graeco-Egyptian, 
40 

Oxyrhynchus, ostraka, 43 
P 

Pasiphaios, signed kylix. 1 33 
Panticapaeum, coinage. 158 
Papias. Eletneniariitm. 104 
Parthenon, hydrophori in frieze, 178 
Periander, Vatican herm, 151 
Perinthian names of months, 111 
Perseus of Myron, 139 
Persian, armament, 117 ff. ; chalcedony 
cylinder, 160; grj-phon, 158 
Petrograd, Hermitage, marble statue of 
.Athena, 176; Etruscan b.-f. hydria, 171 
Phaestus disc, 15 
Pharsalus. coinage, 157, 161 
Phoenicia. Alexandrine coinage, 161 
Phrygianum, in Home. 194 
Pisidia, inscriptions, 35 ; topography, 1 if. 
Plataea, battle, 126 
Plutarch on Athenian ships, 129 
Pouquevilie. 163 
Polyaenus, authority, 2 
Portal, Pamphaios kylix, 133 
Portraiture, 69, 149 ff. 

Poseidon, in frieze of Parthenon. 179 
Prasii, 94 

Prinias, temples, 146 
Procleides, head. 62 
Procles, head. 62 

Pv 

Rhodes, harbour-chain, 165 
Rome, .Antiquarium, marble head of 
Perseus, 140; Lateran Sophocles. 57 ff., 
149 ft.; Vatican, Athena, torso, 178; 
bust of ,Sophocle.s. 58, 149; herm of 
Periander, 151; taurobolic inscription 
194 

Kospigliosi statue of Athena, 176 
S 

Sal.vmis. battle, 131 

Sappho, in vase-painting, 18 

Sculpture, 50, 139, 149, 176 

Scythia, inscriptions, 27 

Semitic texts, 15, 44 

Serpent, on helmet of .Athena, 157 

Sicily, Greek inscriptions, 30 

Sinaitic inscriptions. 15 

Solon, herm at Florence, 57. 147 

Sophocles, portraits. 57. 149 ff. 

Sphinx, on Etruscan vase, 174; on helmet 
of .Athena, 156 
Strategy. Persian War. 124 
Syria, inscriptions. 35 ff. ; names of months, 
106 
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T 

Tactics, Greek and Persian. 117 ff. 
Tales, myth. 148; name, 15 
Tarporley, see Portal 
Taurobolic inscription, 194 
Taurus, Mount, topography, 1 ff. 
Thera, inscriptions, 29 
Thessaly, inscriptions. 26 
Thrace, inscriptions, 27 
Thucydides on naval tactics, 128 
Turkish tombs, multiplication, 108 
Tyndaridae = Gandaridae, 95 
Typography, Greek. 183 


U 

Urttk, 56 

V 

Vases, Attic r.-f.. 133 ff. ; Etruscan b.-f., 
170; inscribed, 13, 18. 20 
Vienna, marble head of Apollo, 140 

Z 

Zeus, marble statue at Dresden, 176; 
Tallaios, 148 


q2 



a<po\o(f>Lai, 2 
AKu'v, hero, 66 

Boavopios, month, 112 

rafia\LOv, 194 
FapyiKiov, 194 

Ae^Kvvi^ai^ lo3 
BUkttXovs, 128 

'Evuidiv iTroifjffey, 13 
EvpvfiiV’ 194 
euTux< ^ <pop(xv, 3o 
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dvfitty 194 
Konpia, name, 14 
''Opxoi = Uruk, 56 

Tlau<f>v\€i5y 20 
'jr€piTr\ov^. 128 

TTir^vd), 24 

ffTpop'O’J, 60, 151 

XopiTfia, 23 
Xp€0(pv\a^, 55 
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OF THE 

Surtttn for tljt ^ramotioii of ^cllcnk <^tui)ics. 


I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows : — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photo- 
graphs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, 
and with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society 
notes or sketches of archseological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise .means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilisation. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be ex-officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of the 
Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer the 
Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society : in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 
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5- The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned b}? the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, pro\'ided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shaU prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General ileeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of five years, and shall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 

17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall be eligible for re-election. 
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18. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be proffisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

25. The names of all Candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to the Council, in whose hands their election 
shall rest. 

26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the ist of January each year; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single pajunent of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January i, 1921, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of one guinea. 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

b 2 
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30. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
lilember of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be.a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may at their discretion elect from British Uni- 
versities as Student-Associates ; — 

{a) Undergraduates. 

(b) Graduates of not more than one year’s standing. 

(c) Women Students of equivalent status at Cambridge 

University. 

33. Student-Associates shall be elected for a period not exceeding 
five years, but in all cases Student-Associateship shall be terminated at 
the expiration of one year from the date at which the Student takes his 
degree. 

34. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
election of Members. 

35. Every Student-Associate must be proposed by his tutor or 
teacher, who must be a person occupying a recognised position in the 
University to which the Candidate belongs, and must undertake 
responsibility for his Candidate, in respect of Books or Slides borrowed 
from the Library. 

36. Student-Associates shall pay an Annual Subscription of los. 6d. 
payable on election and on January ist of each succeeding j^ear, with- 
out Entrance Fee. They will be entitled to receive all the privileges of 
the Society, with the exception of the right to vote at Meetings. 

37. Student-Associates may become Full Members of the Society, 
without payment of Entrance Fee, at or before the expiration of their 
Student-Associateship. 

■ 38. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

39. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 

July, 1923. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

SESSION 1922-1923 


During the past Session the following Meetings were held : — • 

(1) November 7th, 1922. Mr. B. Ashmole : AVie; Light on the Ludovisi throne (see 

J.H.S- XLII. p. 248). Prof. Percy Gardner: Two recent acquisitions of the 
Ashmolean Museum (see below, p. xvii). Mr. A. H. Smith : A bronze statuette 
of Alexander wearing the aegis (see below, p. xvii). 

(2) December 12th, 1922 (Students’ Meeting). Mrs. Culley : Black-figured vases 

(see below, p. xviii). 

(3) February 13th, 1923. Prof. H. J. \V. Tillyard : Greek Church Music (see below, 

p. xviii). 

(4) May 15th, 1923. Sir Charles Walston: Establishment of the classical type xn 

Greek art (see below, p, xviii). 

(5) May 22nd, 1923. Mr. J. T. Sheppard : The Axicient Theatre (see below, p. xx). 

(6) The AxNU.tL Meeting was held at Burlington House, on Tuesday, June 26th, 

1923, Sir Frederic Kenyon, President of the Society, taking the chair. 

Mr. George A. ^Macmillan, Treasurer of the Society, presented the following 
Report for the Session 1922-23 : — 

The Council beg leave to submit their report for the Session now concluded ; — 
They think well of the Society’s activities in all departments ; they congratulate 
the Treasurer on his novel and satisfactory feat of producing a balance instead of 
a deficit — and they know all the time that there has been a drop in membership 
of something like forty in numbers. 

This is the bed-rock fact : If there are not enough people sufficient!}’ interested 
in one or other aspect of ancient life to combine to keep the knowledge of it alive, 
above all if the supply of young scholars is to run short, no effort of the Council 
or its Officers can do more than galvanise the Hellenic Society into spasmodic life. 

The Society’s future rests with the young, and for long time past consideration 
has been given to their needs. Careful scrutiny has been followed by liberal action, 
and it is now recommended that the whole resources of the Society, Journal, 
Library, Photographic Collection and Meetings, should be thrown open to the 
new class of Student Associates for an annual half-guinea without entrance fee. 
Frankly it means giving with a generous hand what has been hardly come by. 
The Council, for the Society, has done its share in this new lampadephoria. They 
look to the young for its result. 

Obituary. — The Societ}- has sustained the loss by death of its distinguished 
Vice-President, Sir John Sandys; an old and valued Member of the Council, 
Mr. Talfourd Ely; an Hon, Member, M. Valerios Stais, Director of the National 
Museum at Athens; and a great Aristotelian Scholar, Mr. W. L. Newman. 

Changes on the Council, etc. — In the course of the Session, Prof. F. Cumont, 
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Prof. J. C. Hoppin, Prof. F. Poulsen and Prof. M. Rostovtzeff have been made 
Hon. Members of the Society. The Council have nominated for election Mr. R. \V. 
Livingstone as a Vice-President, and ilr. B. Aslimole, Mr. J . G. Milne, Mr. H . Ormerod, 
Mr. F. N. Pryce, and iMr, M. S. Thompson as members of the Council. They have 
recently made their Librarian a life member honoris caitsa. 


Relations with Other Bodies. — The Society continues its financial grants 
to the British Schools in Athens and Rome. The Council think no expenditure 
more justified than that wliicli helps to give vitality to stud}- by fresh discovery. 
They congratulate the School at Athens on the publication of hitherto inaccessible 
remains from the site of Palaikastro in Crete. The School’s supplementary' volume 
which contains these is admirably' clear in arrangement and fully illustrated. The 
work will be completed in one further Supplement to the Annual. 

The alliance with the Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies continues 
to work smoothly and efficiently on the friendly footing now long maintained. 
Perhaps it is not sufficiently understood that the resources of both Societies at 
Bloomsbury Square are open to any' member of either. ,-V small restriction, framed 
in the interest of both bodies, is that a member of one Society is entitled to borrow 
three books only, while members of both are allowed si.x. 

The Council’s Sub-Committee appointed to suggest plans for the further 
development of the Society’s work continues its sittings. The recently published 
Claim of Antiquity, a pamphlet containing annotated lists of books on classical 
study, was drawn up by them in conjunction with their Roman colleagues, and 
they' made the recommendations for the new class of Student-Associates. 


I) 


Index of the Journal. — The combined detailed inde.x of the Volumes of the 
Journal subsequent to Volume X^^I, 1896, is now in the press. It will be issued 
free to Members with this year’s publications. Rothing could more greatly enhance 
the value and utility' of the Journal than this index. As it is not charged for. 
Members will readily' understand that it may* be necessary to curtail to some extent 
the text of the accompanying half-volume. The thanks of the Society, and indeed 
of all interested in the study of antiquity, are due and have been offered to the 
compilers, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Smith. 


Meetings. — On Nov. 7th, 1922, at the first General Meeting of the Society, 
three communications were made. 

Mr. Bernard Ashmole read a paper entitled ‘ New Light on the Ludovisi throne, ’ 
which will appear in the Society’s Journal. 

Professor Percy Gardner described and showed photographs of two recent 
acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum. The first was a marble female head of 
life size, from the collection of the late Lord Downe. The interesting point about 
it was the hair and head-band, which very' closely resembled those of the head at 
Bologna which Furtwangler had regarded as a copy of the Lemnia of Pheidias. 
On the other hand, the neck was of fourth-century type, making the whole enig- 
matic. The second acquisition was a gracefully draped statuette, about four feet 
in height, which was in the collection of Mr. Vincent Robinson of Beaminster, and 
probably came from a tomb. The body was of Greek island marble, the head, 
which was very pleasing, of finer material. Both belonged to about 300 b.c. 

Mr. Arthur Smith showed illustrations of a bronze statuette of Alexander 
wearing the aegis which had recently' been acquired by' the British Museum. 

The statuette, originally' in the late Dr. Fouquet’s notable collection of Greek 
bronzes in Cairo, had been acquired by the help of the National Arts Collection 
Fund. It was about 12 inches high, and represented Alexander wearing a 
Macedonian chlamys wrought in the form of the divine aegis, with the Gorgoneion 
on the left breast. 

Sir Charles Walston and Mr. S. Casson contributed observations. 
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(2) On Dec. 12th, at the first Students’ Meeting, Mrs. Cully showed the slides 
in the Society’s collection covering the section on Black-figured Vases. There are 
over 120 of these, and their beauty and humour were much appreciated. It is 
desired to hear of a student who would show the slides of Red-figured Vases in the 
same way. 

(2) On Feb. 13th, at the second General Meeting, Professor H. J. \V. Tillyard 
gave a lecture, with musical illustrations and lantern slides, on ‘ Greek Church Music.’ 

Professor Tillvard began by showing that Byzantine music was nearly all 
liturgical and must be studied in conjunction with sacred poetry. Only short 
fragments of the early Christian poetrj- (up to the fifth centurv’) survived in the 
service-books of the Church, and even the greatest of all her poets, S. Romanus 
(c. A.D. 500) was represented onlv by a few brief extracts. The bulk of the hymnody 
was composed in the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries. The most favoured 
forms of hymn were Stichera Idiomela (short hymns with proper tunes) and 
Canons (hymns with eight or nine odes based on the Canticles). The earlier 
Byzantine musical !MSS. always contained either the one class or the other : it was 
not until the fifteenth century that we found Liturgies, Psalms, Polychronisms 
(wishing ‘ long life ’ to Emperors, etc.) set to music. Attempts had been made 
to use the classical musical notation for Christian hymns (example in Oxyrrh 
Papyrus 1786) ; but this notation was forgotten some time after the third century ; 
and the Byzantine notations grew up independently. Their origin was disputed 
The following were the chief forms : (i) Ecphonetic — recitation-marks used chiefly 
in Lectionaries ; these probably had not a definite musical value ; (2) Linear or 
Early Neumes. — Many varieties were found and the meaning of the signs was 
still mainlv uncertain. Possibly, like the Western Reumes, they only gave a rough 
guide to the melodic progression; (3) Round or Hagiopolitan Notation. — System 
using interval-signs with fixed value. This notation could be translated with 
virtual certainty as to the main course of the melodies ; (4) Cucuzelian — an elabora- 
tion of the foregoing, invented by John Cucuzelos, a.d. 1300. The interval-signs 
were used with the same \-aliies as in the Round System, but new subsidiary signs 
and a more complex rhythm appeared. Hymns existing in the Round Notation 
were often copied for several centuries without change of notation ; but in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries nearly all the tunes were altered, probably 
under Oriental influence; (5) Chrysanthine. — Chiy-santhus, the Archimandrite, 
invented and published in 1821 the notation still in use in the Greek Church. He 
simplified the interval-signs, but added numerous symbols to express chromatic 
changes, characteristic of Oriental music. All Greek Church music had been 
printed in this notation. 

Most authorities agreed that the Byzantine modes corresponded to the eight 
modes of Gregorian music ; but besides these the Byzantines had a chromatic 
species, which survives in our time. Mediaeval Greek chant was sung in unison 
without any instrumental accompaniment. The rhythm was free, not barred at 
regular intervals, but following the stress accents in the text. The ancient Greek 
quantities were disregarded. The elaborate florid writing of the Cucuzelian era 
seemed to have been a decadence. Our aim should be to recover by patient 
decipherment the music of the best period of the Round Notation, of which ample 
examples are found in the libraries of Southern Europe and the Levant. 

Before reading his paper Professor Tillyard plaj-ed an example of Greek 
classical music obtained from a papyrus found in Egypt. The Byzantine musical 
illustrations were admirably rendered by Miss O. Hemingway and the Rev. Percival 
Stanley, to whom, as well as to the lecturer, the thanks of an appreciative audience 
were warmly accorded. 

(4) On May 15th, at the third General Meeting, Sir Charles Walston read a paper 
on the ‘ Establishment of the Classical Type in Greek Art.’ He began by saying 
that as regards the human form, both figure and face, it was unnecessary' to define 
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what, in ordinary' language, is recognised as the classic type. The question was : 
When and how was this classic type established ? It would be seen that it did not 
exist during the many centuries of prehistoric life, of which there was now such 
vast material in extant monuments. In endeavouring to solve this problem he 
had come to the conclusion that the establishment of the Greek type, as regards 
the body and the face, was really achieved between the years 470 and 450 b.c. He 
suggested a definite meridian line, namely, in the Temple of Zeus at Olympia ; and 
here again between the Eastern and Western Pediments of that temple, the exact 
line passing through the Western Pediment, associated with the name of Alcamenes, 
to whom he ascribed exceptional importance in this general progress. For the 
fullest ultimate expression, however, of the classical type it was necessary to wait 
another ten or fifteen years, to the dominance of the art of Pheidias, as manifested 
to us in the sculptures of the Parthenon. 

As regards the proportion of the human figure, the peculiar type, as presented 
to us in the monuments from the Minoan age, especially in the narrow waist, per- 
sisted throughout all the later centuries down to the close of the sixth century b.c., 
and even survived in sculpture and in vase painting of some of the greater masters 
in the first half of the fifth century b.c. Chiefly by the aid of datable coins and 
black- and red-figured vases, both the recedence and the survival of this earlier 
un-Hellenic type could be traced down to that date. Among the several causes 
which led to the emancipation from conventional types the chief influence was 
the establishment and organisation of the palaestra : the Eastern or Minoan type 
of the skilled performer developed into the athletic type of the Greek ephebiis. 

As regards the head and the facial angle, the more Eastern type, from the 
Minoan age onwards, persisted in the works of purely Hellenic art down to 
the same period in the fifth centuiy*. Its chief characteristic might be called the 
triangular system (as opposed to the square or oblong system), more especially 
in the oblique and not perpendicular line from forehead to nose. The final establish- 
ment of the Greek head with the more rectangular facial line of brow and nose 
was really consummated in the schools of Pheidias and Polykleitos, and might 
possibly be due to the fusion of the Ionian and Dorian types in the school of 
Hagalaidas, especially in the works of that master’s Attic pupil, Pheidias. Both 
in facial angle and in the treatment of the eye, the earlier type survived in the 
mythical, heroic and typical Greek heads, while greater naturalistic freedom was 
shown in the heads of centaurs, satyrs, negroes, and all other ‘ barbarians.’ 

In the treatment of the eye, especially in its profile view, he found the domi- 
nance of the earlier types down to the very gates of the middle of the fifth century b.c . , 
when in all other respects comparative perfection in artistic rendering had been 
achieved. This was amply proved by illustrations from coins, vases, reliefs and 
statues. 

The influence of the palaestra was again strikingly manifest in the sphere of 
composition, especiall}^ in vase paintings. It also showed itself in architectural 
sculpture, especially in pedimental groups. 

In spite of certain advance marked in the composition and elaboration of the 
Eastern Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, the persistence of the earlier 
influences was still to be noted, and, in composition, the palaestric or purely plastic 
system still prevailed; nor had the Greek type been fully established. On the 
other hand, in the Western Pediment, which must be identified with Alcamenes, 
the Greek type in the profile view of the face and of the eye was practically 
estabhshed ; while a new and distinctive system of composition, including pictorial 
foreshortening, must be contrasted with the more conservative elements in the 
Eastern Pediment. It was thus to Alcamenes, the precursor, but subsequently 
the pupil of Pheidias, that the decisive step in the establishment of the Greek type 
must be attributed. 

The lecture was very fully illustrated with lantern slides, supplemented by 
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the exhibition of casts. The President expressed the Society’s obligations to 
the lecturer. 

(5) On May 2Jnd, at the second Student’s Meeting, the members heard Mr. J. T. 
Sheppard’s lecture on the ‘ Ancient Theatre.’ This was given as a specimen of 
the new sets of slides, lent complete with text for educational purposes, of which 
particulars were given in the last part of the Journal {J.H.S. 42, p. xlvii). A large 
audience warmly approved of Mr. Sheppard’s lecture and the Council’s experiment. 

The J oint Library and Photographic Collections ; — The progress made in 
this department of the Society’s work is recorded in the following figures, covering 
(a) a pre-war Session, {b) last Session, (c) the Session just concluded. 



[a) 

{^) 

(U 


1912-13 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Books added to the Librarv 

489 

311 

7^7 

Books borrowed 

93S 

1,520 

1,640 

Slides added to the Collections . 

363 

820 

614 

Slides borrowed 

3078 

8-343 

9,716 

Slides sold 

506 

1.^99 

1.751 

Photographs sold 

345 

555 

304 


The Council acknowledge with thanks recently published books from H.M. 
Government of India, the Trustees of the British Museum, Abo Akademi, La 
Societe Archeologique d’Ale.xandne, the American .Academy in Rome, the Catholic 
University of .America, the Anglo-Hellenic League, the Austrian Archaeological 
Institute, Bryn Mawr College, the Colchester Museum, Le Musee Imperial de 
Constantinople, Xy Carlsberg Glyptotek, L’LTiiversite de Geneve, the Archaeolo- 
gisches Seminar der Universitat in Munchen, the County Borough of Rotherham, 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, the Carnegie Institute, 
Washington, Kunstgeschichliches Museum der Universitat Wurzburg, the University 
Pres.ses of Cambridge, Chicago, Harvard, Liverpool, O.xford, A'ale. 

.Acknowledgment is also made to the following publishing houses : Messrs. 
B. T. Batsford, O. Beck, G. Beil & Sons, Blackwell, B. Blackwood, Bocca, E. de 
Boccard, C. 6 c E. Canessa, E. Champion, Chatto & A\'indu.s, Comite d’Edition de 
I’Histoire de Chio, Constable, Duckworth, Emporad & Son, Walter de Gruyter, 
Gvldendal, Harrap, B. Heller, Hodder A: Stoughton, E. von Kbnig^ J. Long, Long- 
mans, Green A Co., Maclehose, Jackson A Co., Macmillan, Marshall, Jones & Co., 
F. Meiner, Methuen, Humphrey Milford, O. Reisland, F. Schoningh, E. A. Seeman, 
A'erlag Seldwj-la, Studi e font! per la Storia della regione Tiburtina, Teubner, A. 
Tdpelmann, \'andenhoeck A Ruprecht, Wagner A Debes, Marcus Weber, Winter, 
Die X'ederlandsche Boeck -en Steendrukkeri, and X. Zanichelli. 

The following have also kindly given books : A. R. Anderson, Prof. A. 
Andreades, W. Braumiiller, AV. H. Buckler, S. Casson, the Editors of the Classical 
Rei’iew, Mr.s. Douglas Cow, Prof. R. M. Dawkins, Rev. Hippolyte Delehaye, J. 
Ebersolt, Dr. S. Eitrem, G. Gardikas, H. R. Hall, J. P. Hall, Mrs. F. AV. Hasluck, 
B. Hamssoullier, A. D. Keramopoulios, L. Laffranchi, K. A. Lascaris, L. Laurand, 
A. AA". Lawrence, Dr. AA'. Leaf, R. AA'. Liv'ingstone, Prof. E. Loewy, Dr. H. H 
Mack, Aliss G. H. Macurdy, Air. A Mrs. Grafton Milne, A. Alodona, Dr. G. P 
Oeconomus, P. Orsi, J. Penoyre, Dr. F. Poulsen, Dr. F. Preisigke, Prof. Rhvs 
Roberts, Prof. H. J. Rose, Lady Sandys. L. A'. Solon, Dr. J. Sundwall, Dr. F. 
Studniczka, F. Tandy, Dr. J. H. Thiel, G. D. Hardinge-Tyler, AI. P. A'lasto, 
Dr. O. AA'aldhauer, Dr. R. AI. AA'heeler, Prof. T. AA'iegand, Dr. A. AA’ilhelm, 
F. A. AA'right, and E. AA'ust. 

* Exclusive of periodical publications. 
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The most important addition to the Library- has been the acquisition, by the 
generous gift of Lady Sandys, of over 130 volumes specially selected from the 
library of the late Sir John Sandys. These have been marked with an appropriate 
label and will keep alive the recollection of an untiring student and famous scholar. 

Accessions of special interest are : the first volume of the British Museum 
Catalogue of the Coins, of the Roman Empire, by H. Mattingly; Brunn and Koerte, 
Relievi delle iirne etrusche ; the first instalment of the Corpus Vasorum Aniiquorum 
presented by the French Government; H. Diels, Die Vorsokratiker : a collection 
of thirty pamphlets on pre-historic archaeology by M. Hoernes; H. Kisa, Das Glas 
im Altertume, presented by Dr. Studniczka; the edition of Pausanias by Hitzig 
and Bluemner, an item of the Sandys bequest; the Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung 
filr Rechtsgeschichte presented by iNIr. \V. H. Buckler. 

It is proposed next year to print for the first time the Subject Catalogue of 
the Library. The large Catalogue of books under their authors, maintained in 
the Library, is in good order ; but the supply of copies of this in the smaller form 
for sale is exhausted. It is thought that the Subject Catalogue will be more useful, 
especially for Members living at a distance. 

The collection of Lantern Slides, under Mr. Wise’s care, continues to do useful 
work. Nearly 10,000 slides were borrowed by Members during the Session. Sup- 
posing each slide to be seen by a moderately computed audience of twenty, it is 
clear that this collection already does much to arouse interest in classical study. 
The Sets of Slides are much appreciated, but there is considerable delay in the 
production of some of the texts to accompany them. 

The collection of photographs and drawings grows rapidly. In particular, 
progress has been made with the work of getting the large drawings into good order 
and easy of access. These are the accumulation of years, and the work though 
repaying is slow. A classified list is in preparation. 

The small Association of Friends of the Library continues to give invaluable 
help. The fact is there is neither room nor money for further increase of the per- 
manent staff. But the figures quoted above show the increase of work, and there 
is no department of the Librarj’ or Photographic Collection which could now be 
carried on efficiently without the care and time which the Friends of the Library 
have generously given. In this connexion Miss Ainslie, Mr. Baily, Mrs. Barge, 
Mrs. Culley, Miss Geare, Mrs. Milne and Miss Nash have deserved well of the 
Society. In the autumn there will be room and need for additional Friends. 

Finance. — For the first time for some years our Income and Expenditure 
account shows a balance on the right side, which is a matter of considerable satis- 
faction. The principal factor is the reduced cost of the Journal, owing mainly 
to the fall in the price of paper and partly to a small reduction in the cost of print- 
ing. Other e.xpenses vary somewhat under different heads and are slightly less 
in total. The receipts for sales and advertisements of the Journal amounted to 
;^246, which, leaving out of account the special sales by the Society in the preceding 
■year, is a distinct improvement, partly in the receipts from the publishers, and 
partly from sales of back volumes by the Society. 

It is regretted that the receipts from Members and Libraries' subscriptions is 
a little less than last y-ear. The number of members is now 1306, including 26 
Hon. Members. There are in addition 296 subscribing libraries. 

It is inevitable that the Society should lose a number of its Members each year 
by death and other causes, and if the current year’s expenses are to be covered by 
its income, it is essential that Members should energetically endeavour to introduce 
new Members from among their friends. The help given in this way in the past 
is gratefully appreciated and a continuance is earnestly asked for in the future. 

A word of thanks is due to a number of Members who have generously increased 
their annual subscription, and the Council trust that wherever possible other 
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Members will see their way to render similar assistance during the difficulties of 
the present time. 

Figures are appended showing the Society’s main expenditure and receipts, 
firstly pre-war, secondly for the year 1921, and lastly for the year 1922. 


EXPENDITURE. 



Pre-war. 

1921 

1922 

Journal 

Av. £(>00 

^1172 

£909 

Slides and Photographs 

70 

93 

123 

Expenses (Various) 

240 

389 

344 

Librarv 

80 

138 

102 



Pre-war. 

RECEIPTS. 

1921 

1922 

Journal (Sales and Advertise- 
ments.) 

Av. /140 

^^462* 

;^246 

Slides and Photographs 

75 

no 

152 

Subscriptions (Members and 
Libraries) 

1200 

1593 

1557 

Rents 

80 

180 

135 

Dividends 

65 

100 

II6 

Interest 

10 

41 

17 


At the conclusion of the Report the President delivered the following address ; 

It is usual on this occasion (unless, as last year, a special attraction can be 
substituted) for the President to say something u-ith reference to the events of the 
past year, or to some special matter of interest to our Society. And first, it is 
fitting to record our losses. In number they are some si.xteen — not, I imagine, 
more than a Society of this size must often suffer in twelve months ; in importance 
and distinction they can seldom have been exceeded. Among them are two 
Professors, Prof. J. \\'. Marshall of Aberystwyth and Prof. H. C. Butler of Princeton • 
iMr. F. Legge, a retired scholar who did good work in an obscure field of early 
Christian hterature; and two headmasters. Dr. James Gow, the former chief of the 
great school which still, I believe, cherishes in its Latin plays the tradition of the unre- 
formed pronunciation, and :Mr. F. \V. Sanderson, that energetic pioneer in new 
methods and ardent champion of science for schoolboys, who yet retained his own 
admiration for the Classics. But beyond these there are four names who deserve 
special mention in this place and in connection with our Society. 

First in point of time, since his death occurred almost at the date of our last 
Annual Meeting, was the loss of Sir John Sandys. He was one of the earliest 
members of the Society, a \ ice- President for many years, chairman of the Cambridge 
Branch which carried on a semi-independent existence for many vears, a constant 
attendant at meetings of this and other societies, a conspicuous figure-head at 
Cambridge, a stalwart champion of the Classics everywhere and always. His 
History of Classical Scholarship displayed his most characteristic merits, his industry 
his punctilious accuracyjin details, Ms wide range of knowledge and firm grasp of 
a great subject. His editions of classical literature, notably the Bacchae and the 


Special sale of back Volumes. 
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'ABvi’aiwy noXtrcU, showed the same qualities of thoroughness and impartial scholar- 
ship, which will long make them the most complete and authoritative editions of 
these texts. To this general tribute of respect I should like to be allowed to add an 
expression of personal obligation. Circumstances brought me into relations with 
Sir John Sandys in almost the earliest days of my service at the Museum; and I 
cannot refrain from bearing my testimony to the courtesy, the kindness, the friend- 
liness, the total absence of any assumption of superiority with vv'hich he treated a 
much younger and much less well-equipped scholar. .\nd some twenty-five years 
later I again had special cause for gratitude to him, for the zeal and energy with 
which he threw himself into the struggle for the defence of the British ^luseum 
against the raid of the Air ^Ministry in January 1918. 

In January of the present j-ear we lost Mr. Talfourd Ely, a scholar not very 
well known (in spite of his Manual of Archaeology) outside this Society, but a most 
familiar figure to aU who ever sat on our Council. I cannot remember the time when 
he was not a member of it, and the most regular attendant (and perhaps the most 
iiifrequent speaker) at its meetings. His regularity of attendance ensured his 
invariable re-election. He became an institution : one of those men who add a 
sense of weight and solidity to a consultativ-e body, whose presence and countenance 
seem a guarantee of permanence, whom all were glad to meet and whom aU were 
grieved to lose. A Society mth loyal friends and supporters such as Talfourd Ely 
is assuredly founded on a rock. 

Three months later we lost one of our Honorary Members, Mr. Stais. Of 
him the members of the Society who lived at the British School in Athens or who 
worked in Greece can speak with fuller and more personal knowledge ; but all 
knew him as a leading figure among Greek archaeologists, and as the dispenser of 
those facilities for research and exploration which Greece allows so liberally to 
foreign scholars. I trust that nothing will impair the friendly relations which 
have long been established between successive administrators of Greek antiquities 
and successive Directors of our School. 

And then, little more than a month ago, there passed away, at the great age of eighty- 
eight, one of the heroic figures of English scholarship, Mr. W. L. Xewman. Scholar 
of Balliol before he was eighteen, Fellow before he had taken his First in Greats, 
sixty years ago he was one of the most impressive teachers of ancient history and 
political philosophy in the University, Then, still more than half a century ago, 
he retired ; and in that retirement he wTought for thirty years at the great edition 
of the Politics of Aristotle, which wifi, stand for his enduring monument. This is 
no pedant’s book. It is the work of a man of wide knowledge, of inexhaustible 
industr}', but also of sane judgment and a sense of proportion, who chose for his 
subject one of the wisest and most suggestive books of antiquity, and made it the 
text for a study of that wide range of human affairs of which it treats, and in respect 
to which Greek thought is so precious a guide and inspiration in deaUng with our 
modern hfe and the problems of human society. It is one of the masterpieces of 
British scholarship — one of its characteristic masterpieces, I think we are entitled 
to claim, in its sobriety, in its good sense, in its lack of dogmatism, coupled with a 
complete mastery of its subject. Few of us can have known him, except by corre- 
spondence, but we were all proud of him, and his death leaves a gap in the roll of 
British scholars which will be hard indeed to fill. The Society was represented 
at his funeral by Mr. Penoyre, who laid on the grave a tribute of laurel in our name. 

These are the leaders among those whose work for classical culture, which is 
the foundation and living inspiration of our own culture, is finished. What can we 
say of the work that is being done by their successors to-day, and of the character, 
the achievements, and the ideals of that British scholarship, of which such men 
as Newman and Sandys were the representatives ? Looking back over the past 
twelve months, I do not see any grounds for discouragement. The quantity of 
the output is considerable ; the quality of it is high. I cannot undertake to review 
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the whole field, or to give a survey of all that has been accomplished, whether in 
archaeology or in literature. Such surveys are provided for us in the periodical 
reports which are published in our Journal, or in the volumes of The Year’s Work 
issued by the Classical Association. But I should like to take the opportunity of 
mentioning a few of the most conspicuous publications of the past year, and to say 
a word or two on what seem to me to be the characteristic merits and defects of 
our national scholarship. Criticism is the privilege claimed by those who, for 
whatever reason, are withdrawn from the active work of production; and those 
who do not admit the claim always have their remedy, since they need neither 
listen nor agree 

With regard to one volume, of no great size but of great weight, and covering 
the whole field of our province, I am sure there will be no difference of opinion. 
I mean the volume entitled The Legacy of Greece, edited by Mr. R. W. Livingstone, 
whom we hope to-day to honour ourselves by electing as one of our Vice-Presidents. 
It is a book of the first importance in the advocacy of the claims of classical study 
as an essential element in our modem culture and education. The several essays 
of which it is composed are written by some of the most eminent scholars and 
best writers of our time, and between them they cover the various provinces of the 
Greek genius with exceptional completeness. Especially in the chapters that deal 
with mathematics and science it contains a surv'ey of Greek thought which will 
have much that is fresh to nearly every reader. It is a readable, stimulating book, 
attractive to anv reader who has the least interest either in Greek thought or in 
the origins of our own, and a most valuable arsenal for propaganda. 

Of new editions of Greek classics, two, I think, desen-e special mention. The 
first is the edition of Herodas, commenced by Walter Headlam and completed by 
his pupil, Mr. A. D. Knox. To this I referred briefly last year, but it was then 
barely published, and there had been no time to study it. And first let me say in 
passing that now that the two editors who have paid most attention to the subject, 
Mr. Nairn and Mr. Headlam (to say nothing of .Meister, Herwerden, and the new 
Dutch editor, Groeneboom, whose very useful edition appeared almost simul- 
taneously with that of Headlam and Knox), have given their adhesion to the 
form Herodas, I hope we may agree to adopt it, rather than the alternative Herondas, 
popularised by Dr. Rutherford with that rather perverse preference for the less 
probable opinion, which was one of the characteristics of his independent genius. 
For the edition itself, it suffers, no doubt, from its double authorship. Xo man 
can use the materials of another with complete mastery, least of all a disciple wRo 
is handling the work left unfinished by a revered teacher. In form and presentment, 
therefore, the work is occasionally unsatisfactory. But it contains a mass of 
materials, compiled with exceptional knowledge and scholarship, and much acute 
reconstruction and exegesis, in which the share of Mr. Knox is by no means negligible. 
Headlam had laid himself out to illuminate the text of Herodas with all the resources 
that he could derive from the entire literature of Greece (not excluding the obscurer 
rhetoricians), a fresh survey of w'hich he had undertaken for this purpose. Had 
he lived to complete his work on the lines which he had planned, we should have 
possessed one of the masterpieces of scholarship. As it is, we still possess (and 
must thank Mr. Knox for having rescued so much and rounded it off so adequately) 
a fine edition of the newly discovered classic, and a storehouse of much valuable 
information, and of fine application of taste and judgment. 

The second new edition of a Greek classic that 1 wish to mention is Mr. E. B. 
England’s edition of the Laws of Plato. I can say less of it, because I have not 
had time to do more than glance at it ; but it is well spoken of by those who have 
used It, and it desen es commendation as a courageous undertaking of a kind not 
too frequent in British scholarship, but yet particularly suitable to the British 
genius. I want to say something on these topics presently, and would meanwhile 
only note with satisfaction the achievement of a substantial piece of work, devoted 
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to a subject which has been somewhat neglected by scholars in general, who, in 
their worship of the Republic, have done less for the Laws than it deserves. 

Among texts one should also mention, though necessarily briefly, the fifteenth 
volume in the long series of Oxyrhynchus Papyri, devoted wholly to literary texts, 
and notable especially for its contributions (alas ! lamentably fragmentary) to 
Sappho, Alcaeus, Pindar and Callimachus; Professor Joachim’s edition of Aris- 
totle’s nep! -yeviafon na'i <(>8of>hs, of which he has also contributed a translation 
to the Oxford Aristotle; and several additions, too numerous to specify separately, 
to that most useful series, the Loeb Library.* It is a legitimate cause of satisfac- 
tion that this country can claim three such valuable series as the Scriptorum 
Classicurum Bilbiotheca Oxomensis, the Oxford translation of Aristotle, and the 
Loeb Librarv, not forgetting that in the latter case the initiation, the sinews of 
war, and much of the spade-work are due to our friends and colleagues across the 
Atlantic, quos honoris causa noniuw. 

With regard to treatises on classical subjects, ab Jove principium. One must 
begin with Homer; and here it is a pleasure somewhat to extend the period covered 
by my survev, in order to include the recent volumes of Or. Leaf and Mr. Allen 
(of both of whom we all think better than either is apparently willing to think of 
the theories of the other) on the geography of the Troad and the Catalogues of 
the Ships. M'e have also to notice the study of the end of the Odyssey, contributed 
by Prof. Bury to our own Journal, and the stalwart unitananism of Prof. J. A. Scott 
and !Mr. J . T. Sheppard. The history of the Homeric question since Wolf is curiously 
parallel with that of the 2s'ew Testament question since Baur. In both cases the 
still waters or the sleeping dogs (whichever metaphor you like to apply) were violently 
disturbed by a powerful force of destructive cnticism. In both the general con- 
clusions of the destructive criticism were accepted as the gospel of enlightenment 
for some two generations. In both during the last generation the tendency has 
been strongly back towards the traditional view ; but in both the traditional view 
has gained in fullness and in a living comprehension of the facts through the 
criticisms of its opponents. The result, in the case of the Homeric question, seems 
likely to be a far truer appreciation of the Homeric poems, which will yet leave us 
free to believe in Homer. 

On the archaeological side, one may be pardoned for referring again to a book 
mentioned last year, the most important in its own sphere that has appeared for 
many years, Sir Arthur Evans’ Palace of Minos. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
it here, since our Society has already paid homage to it by devoting to its considera- 
tion the whole of one of our ordinary meetings; but in attempting to do justice 
to the recent achievements of British scholarship one could not, especiallv in this 
place, omit a work which records, or rather commences to record, one of the heroic 
achievements of contemporary archaeology. When we may look for the completion 
of the story, I cannot tell, since Sir Arthur is still busily engaged m e.xtending his 
conquests rather than recording them ; but it would be a thousand pities if it were 
not -completed b\' the discoverer himself in the same masterly manner in which it 
has been begun. The only regrettable feature about it is that so long and complex 
a storv, needing such ample illustration, must be a book which private scholars 
can hardly hope to contemplate except on the shelves of a public librarv. 

Two other books deserve to be mentioned, because each of them is a treatment 
of a large and important subject, and a subject rarely_ handled on a large scale, 
and of a quality which entitles them to recognition not only here but in Europe 
as authorities of the first rank. I refer to Sir Thomas Heath's History of Greek 

* In this connexion I should like (though it is not a product of British 
Scholarship) to call attention to the French counterpart of the Loeb Library, the 
Bibliotheque Guillaume Bude, which has already published an attractive series of 
Greek and Latin classics. 

c 
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Mathematics and Professor Heitland’s Agricola. Of both of these, and especially 
of the former, I can only speak with the respect of ignorance; but it is eminently 
satisfactory to see, British scholars handling a large subject with the command of 
a master instead of compiling text-books. 

There are other publications of recent date that might well be mentioned, 
such as Dr. Farnell’s Gifford Lectures on the Cults of the Greek States, or Prof. 
Ure’s Origin of Tyranny, and even so the catalogue would be difficult to complete; 
but time and space forbid. In this summary of the more outstanding contributions 
to Hellenic studies during the last year or a little more, I have spoken only of the 
work of British scholars, because it is to a consideration of the characteristic qualities 
of British scholarship that I want to lead up. Criticism may, I hope, be pardoned 
in Presidents who have to produce an annual address. But criticism need not 
be despondent, or captious, or depreciatory, even when one is speaking of one’s 
own countrymen. 

On the contrary, while there are certain respects in which our national scholar- 
ship (or, at any rate, the output of our scholarship) is deficient, I think that what 
we need is more confidence in ourselves, the counterpart of which will be increased 
respect on the part of others. It is not onh’ in the sphere of politics that the 
national habit of self-depreciation has, at times, unfortunate effects. The survey 
which I have just given of the output of the most recent period is enough to show 
that neither in quantity nor in quality have we reason for much dissatisfaction. 
And if we cast our eyes back over a generation or two, and consider the books 
which are generally accepted as standard works of enduring merit, we can again 
find ground for satisfaction. To mention at haphazard those which come first to 
the memory, we can match such editions of classical authors as Conington’s and 
Henry’s Virgils, Munro’s Lucretius, Mayor’s Juvenal, Ellis’ Catullus, Jebb’s 
Sophocles, Jowett’s Plato, Bywater’s and Butcher’s Poetics, Newman's Politics, 
Frazer’s Pausanias, against any that have been produced in anv other country. 
As sound, learned, sane, and instructive commentaries, dealing not merely with 
the details of textual criticism and exegesis, but with the spirit of the author and 
his place in literature or history or philosophy, they stand in the first rank ; and the 
list could be extended without much falling off in quality. Sympathetic interpre- 
tation of an author is, I think, one of the strong points in British scholarship. 

If, before completing what I have to say about our strong points, I mav refer 
to what seem to me to be our weaknesses, my position as a whole will perhaps be 
clearer. It seems to me, in the first place, that we are deficient in enterprise. We 
leave so much to be done by the scholars of other countries, especially Germany, 
which we might very well do ourselves, or in which we might at least take 
a part. 

Let me illustrate my meaning from a field with which I am more or less familiar. 
During the last thirty years there has been an e.xtraordinar}- intlu.x of new material 
from Greek papyri discovered in Egypt. Fortune has ordained that a large pro- 
portion of these, and nearly all the best of them, should come to this countrv; 
so that we have started not merely on an equality with others, but even with a 
certain advantage. But after the publication of the editioues principes we have 
left much of the further exploitation of the new inatenal to others. Xo editio 
prince ps exhausts its subject, and no first editor resents seeing his work followed 
up and superseded by that of others; and, without any question of supersession, 
there are necessanly a number of off-shoots and fresh developments, and re-handling 
of doubtful questions, which must be dealt with by somebodv. 

1 do not wish for a moment to suggest that our country has wholly failed in 
this respect. On the contrary, in the case of three of the most important of the 
new texts, not only the first but the best editions, containing the most detailed 
commentaries, have been the work of British scholars • 1 mean Sandys’ ‘he-nvaiuiv 
noAirei'a, Jebb’s iJacchylides. and the editions of Herodas by Nairn and Headlam 
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and Knox. These are interpretative commentaries on a large scale, whereas 
Continental scholars have for the most part confined themselves to the textual 
criticism of these authors, or the treatment of isolated problems. But whereas 
foreign scholars (especially in Germany) sprang with enthusiasm On the new material 
offered to' them in England (m some cases clamouring for access even before the 
editio princeps was published), British scholars have been backward in contributing 
to the criticism or reconstruction of new texts first published abroad. They have 
contributed little to Menander or Timotheus, or the oration of Hyperides against 
Athenogenes, or the commentary of Didymus on Demosthenes. Even with regard 
to texts first published at home, they have not (with the exception of Mr. R. J. 
Walker) followed up the Icliiteiiiae of Sophocles with the interest which it deserves, 
nor (with the exception of Mr. E. M. Walker) have they made much studv of the 
Hellenica Oxyrh vnchia. 

One exception 1 must note, the little book entitled ATa' Chapters in Greek 
Literature , published rather more than a year ago by Messrs. Powell and Barber, 
and containing short studies of the additions made to our knowledge of Greek 
literature bv the discoveries of recent years. It deals with no author earlier than 
the fourth century b.c.. and therefore does not touch on Bacchylides, or the evidence 
as to the Homeric text derivable from Ptolemaic papyri, or on the contributions 
made to the te.xt of Sappho, .Alcaeus, Pindar, and other Greek lyrists, to which 
Mr. J. M. Edwards has devoted so much labour and ingenuity; but Aristotle, 
Hyperides, Timotheus, Herodas, Menander, Callimachus, and certain minor authors 
are discussed in a fresh and interesting m.anner, and I only wish these studies had 
been longer. There is much more work to be done on the literary papyri, and I 
wish that British scholars would undertake it. 

Still more is this required in respect of the non-literary papyri. The immense 
mass of documents that have come to light during the last thirty years have furnished 
material to Continental scholars (especially in Germany) for a whole library of 
studies on the history of Egypt under the Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine 
regimes, on its law, its economics, its administration, and on the bearings of these 
data on the Graeco-Roman world in general. Such works as Bouche-Leclerq’s 
Histoire des La°ide$, Wilcken’s Gnechische Ostraka, Wilcken and Mitteis’ Grundziige 
itnd Chrestomathie dev Papyrnskiinde, I-esquier’s Institutions Militaires de I’Egypte 
sous les Lagides and L’Arinee Roniaine d’Egypte d’ Auguste d Diocletien, Otto’s 
Priester und Tempel ini hellemstischen Agypten, Jouguet’s La I'le muntcipale dans 
I’Egypte romnine, Semeka's Ptolenidisches Prosessrecht, Schubart’s Einfiihrung in 
die Papyruskunde, Rostovtzeff’s Large Estate in Ei:ypt in the Third Century, -n.c.,— 
these are all substantial works of learning, in which the results gleaned from the 
study of hundreds and thousands of papyri have been put together for the benefit 
of scholars and the advancement of knowledge. To these one must add a mass of 
smaller contributions in programmes and periodicals by such scholars as Wilcken, 
Wessely, Gradenwitz, Aleyer, Cronert, Wenger, I’laumann, Preisigke, and others 
far too many to mention. I do not refer to the editing of texts, since here we have 
perhaps done our share, notably in the work of Grenfell, Hunt, Mahaffy, Smvly, 
and Bell; and their editions include many examples of admirable working out of 
the problems suggested by the texts which they publish. But outside such publica- 
tions of texts with notes and commentaries we have done comparatively little. 
Two departments of knowledge may be excepted. In the application of the evidence 
of the papyri to Biblical Greek, the work of Moulton and Milligan fully equals that 
of Deissmann ; and in the elucidation of the economic historv of Byzantine and 
Arab Egr pt nothing has been done better than certain articles by Mr. Bell. It 
is not ability to deal with the subjects suggested bv the papyri that we lack ; it 
is the men that will give the time and the trouble that such study demands. 

X’arious reasons may be adduced to account for this deficiency ; but two 
are, I think, predominant One is purely material, namely the extent to which 
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our younger scholars at tlie Universities are immersed in tutorial work. This can 
onlv be remedied when financial conditions admit of the realisation of the ideal 
that all would accept, that a University teacher should have time for original 
work. That is a point which I need not labour. Every one will agree that the ideal 
of a University includes research and study as well as teaching; and every one 
will agree that teaching divorced from study must before long become arid and 
uninspiring. The difficulty lie.s solely in the res angitsta domi, and those who 
are responsible for Universitv teaching will be glad enough to remedy it as soon 
as the means are at their disposal. 

The other cause is more fundamental. It is what I have already referred to as 
a certain lack of enterprise characteristic of the average British scholar. There 
is a tendency to accept things as they are, to leave to others the working out of 
new subjects and the propounding of new theories; and there is also a tendency 
to attach undue importance to work that appears under a foreign name. The 
former tendencv I have heard described as laziness, though I should not use so 
harsh a term mvself, and should rather ascribe it to a not unnatural reluctance to 
concentrate on a single branch of knowledge, and so acquire the special skill and 
expenence needed for such work. The latter is, I think, unquestionably due to 
diffidence — to a readiness to accept, and an unwillingness to question, what other 
men have affirmed. The two are, however, connected ; for the diffidence is m part 
due to a sense that one has not sufticiently worked out the subject to be justified 
in assuming magistenal airs. With command of a subject comes confidence; 
and it is for the cultivation of this compiand and this confidence, over the whole 
sphere of Hellenic study, that I want to plead, especially with the younger generation 
of our scholars. 

I think we ought to look squarely in the face our national weaknesses, and also 
our national strength. Our weakness seems to me to be this disinclination to 
work out a subject thoroughly, and so to acquire the complete knowledge which 
entitles a man to draw conclusions and to formulate new theories which will com- 
mand the respect of others. We have not the gift, which the Germans pre-eminently 
have, of collecting all the material bearing on a particular subject. A German 
book of reference is generally fuller and more exhaustive than an English, and a 
German edition is likely to be more complete, on the material side, than an English. 
We are also less ready to question established tradition and to propound new 
theories. I do not say that this is wholly a defect, but it has a tendency towards 
stagnation ; and when the subject matter is new, as in the case of the papj-ri or of 
new archaeological discoveries, initiative and originality are essential. 

While, therefore, we shall necessarily be dependent on the work of others 
so long as we do not undertake the labour of collecting materials for ourselves, 
I still do not think we ought to accept dependence on the conclusions to be drawn 
from them. In the capacity of forming sound judgment iipon evidence, I think the 
British mind is naturally strong; while, on the other hand, the readiness of German 
scholars to propound new theories makes them prone to accept them on inadequate 
evidence, and to proclaim them dogmatically as established facts. This, if I may 
say so with all respect, seems to me often to be the case e\ en with scholars of such 
recognised genius and learning as Wilaniowitz, Harnack, Eduard Meyer and 
Furtwiingler. Their theories must always command respect, by reason of their 
great knowledge of the fields in which the\- have worked ; but even they have 
expressed, with much emphasis, views of literature or history or art which have 
failed to establish themselves in the face of criticism. In the case of scholars of 
les.ser calibre we are still more entitled to preserve our independence of judgment. 
In English books, foreign scholars are habitually quoted as authorities in preference 
to our own countrymen ; in French or German books the opposite is the case. 
If we do not appreciate our own scholarship, we cannot exjiect others to do so; 
and I am convinced that there is no necessity for this national self-depreciation. 


c 
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In sanity of judgment, in capacity for realising an historical situation and for 
appreciating the motives which govern action, I do not think we are inferior to any 
other nation. Our national history and experience give us special advantages in 
handling the interpretation of history, and I think we should have the courage of 
our convictions. What we need is the sound basis of knowledge on which to base 
our judgments. 

Of course I know that there are exceptions, and brilliant exceptions, to the 
generalisations I have been making. No one would accuse Sir James Frazer of 
lack of industry in the collection of materials, or Sir William Ridgeway of lack of 
confidence in enunciatmg original opinions, or Sir Arthur Evans of lack of initiative 
in the handling of new discoveries; while Mr. Beazley’s work on Greek vases is a 
model of originality and resource in the intricate and delicate task of handling a 
mass of materials that have been long before the world but nevmr yet reduced to 
order. But in the main I beheve mv generalisations to be true, and I want to 
exhort British scholars to greater enterprise and greater self-confidence, based upon 
a fuller mastery of a selected subject. 

There is no lack of fields in which their industry may be exercised. Even 
on the great masters of Greek and Roman literature there is stiU much that can be 
done. Warde Fowler has shown us that even Virgil is not exhausted, and Prof. 
Murray, Dr. Leaf, iMr. Allen and many others have shown us that Homer is inex- 
haustible. We have no edition of Aeschylus or of Euripides on the same scale as 
Jebb’s Sophocles. We have no commentary on Thucydides since Arnold. Although 
(or is it because ?'j Oxford has devoted many generations of intensive study to the 
Ethics of Aristotle, we ha\-e no edition of it comparable to Netvman’s Politics or 
Bywater’s Poetics. And in this place we are especially bound to remember the 
legacy left to us by our last President, a full commentary on Strabo, These are 
all tasks for which British scholarship is eminently fitted. Foreign scholars usually 
confine themselves to the textual criticism of the author whom they are editing; 
the commentar;.- appeals more to our British turn of mind, and this aptitude should 
be cultivated. 

I feel I should end with an apology. In taking on myself, from the position 
of a looker-on, to criticise British scholars, I would ask you to believe that I do so 
with no feeling of superiority. On the contrary, it is just because I believe that 
British scholars have high qualities which they do not sufficiently recognise in them- 
selves, and which they do not sufficiently recognise in their compatriots, that I 
have ventured to take this opportunity of saying what has long been in my mind. 
If foreign scholars often do not quote an English authority, but prefer to make 
references to the works of their own coiintrymen, it is in part because many of them 
do not read our language easily. For most people it is easier to obtain and read 
books written in their own language, and if the information needed is to be found 
there, thev do not tliink it necessarj- to look further. But this is no reason why 
we should acquiesce in the neglect of our own contributions to scholarship. Modesty 
is a very estimable quality, but national self-depreciation is a trick rather than a 
virtue. It is not peculiar to classical scholarship. It is particularly evident in 
much of our art criticism. I do not for a moment wish that it should be replaced 
by a blatant self-satisfaction or self-advertisement. I only wish that in all depart- 
ments of knowledge our scholars, art critics, histonans, men of science and men 
of letters should exercise the decent manly self-confidence to which they are entitled, 
and so, without depreciating others, enhance the value of our national contribution 
to the general advance of knowledge. 

It is in this hope that I would wish God-speed to all those who during the coming 
year will be working in the great cause of the promotion of Hellenic Studies. 

The President then formally moved the adoption of the Report which was 
seconded by Mr. G. K. Hayter, The Report was carrieil unammoiislv. 
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The Vice-Presidents and ^Members of the Council, nominated lor election or 
re-election, were unanimously elected on the President’s motion which was seconded 
by Dr. A. Van Buren. 

The President then detailed sundry alterations in the Rules, notice of which 
had been circulated. The Council had recommended that the rule for the election 
of members should be simplified, and the alteration was approved. The Council 
had further recommended that the privileges of Student Associates should be 
increased and their fees lessened. This course was also approved by the Meeting, 
and the necessary changes in the Rules authorised. 
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TWENTIETH LIST OF 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

ADDED TO THE 

LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY 

SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE CATALOGUE. 

1922—1923 

^Vith this list are incorporated books belonging to the Society for the 
Promotion of Roman Studies. These are distinguished by r.S. 


NOTE. — The whole Catalogue will now be reprinted in 

Subject Order. 


Abbott (G. F.) Greece and the Allies, 1911-1922. 

7f X 5 in. pp. X+2I2. 1922. 

Adamson (R.) The development of Greek philosophy. Edited by 
W. R. Sorley and R. P. Hardie. 

9 X 6 in. pp. xi+ 326. Edinburgh and London. 1908. 
Aelius Aristides. See Boulanger (A.), Aelius Aristide et la sopliistique. 
Aeschylus. With Engl, transl. by H. W. Smyth. Vol. I. Suppliant 
maidens — Persians — Prometheus — Seven against Thebes. 
[Loeb Class. Libr.] 6|xTJin. pp. xl -)- 426. 1922. 

Aeschylus. The Agamemnon. Translated into English verse by 
E. Thring. 7|X5Jin. pp. viii+ 68. 1904. 

Aeschylus. The House of Atreus, being the Agamemnon, Libation- 
bearers and Furies. Translated into English verse by 
E. D. A. Morshead. 6^x41 in. pp. xxxiv -f 185. 1904. 
Aeschylus. The Orestcia. Translated by R. C. Trevelyan. 

7Jx5iin. pp. 1.53. 1922. 

Aeschylus. See Coplestone (R. S.). 

Alciphron. Epistularum libri. IV. Ed. M. A. Schepers. 

6| x 4| in. pp. XXV -f- 225. Leipsie. 1905. 
Alexandria, La Societe Archeologique d’Alexandrie. Bulletin de la 
S. A. d’A. From Vol. I. (1898). 

9| x 6| in. Alexandria. In progress. 
Memoires (3 earlier miscellaneous). 

9| X 6^ in. Alexandria. 1895-1908. 
Memoires. From Vol. I. (1922). 

llX9m. Alexandria. In progress. 

». Allardice (J. T.) and Junks (E. A.) An index of the adverbs of 
Plautus. [St. Andrews Univ. Publ., 11.] 

8J X 5-Hn. pp. 71. Oxford. 1913. 

K.s.=the property of the Roman Society. 
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Amantos (K. I ,) 'O 'EXXjyvitr/ios MiKpos A<ri”as Kara rbv Mtcraiioi'a. 

8 X 6 in. pp. 142. Athens. 1919. 
Ameis (K. F.) Edilo/. See Homer, Homers Odyssee. 

Ammon. See Maximus et Ammon. 

Anderson (A. R.) A short bibliography on Scottish history and 
literature. 8| X 51 in. pp. 43. Glasgow. 1922. 
Andread^S (A.) La legislation ouvriere en Grece. 

9J X 6^ in. pp. 36. Geneva. 1922. 
Andrades (A. M.) Td TrarCTTtO'T^y/jua Koiv<TTavTirov'>rb\eoj? Kat at xdfiiv 
ai'Tuiv SriixocriaL SoTrai/at. 

X 6j in. pp. 15. Athens. 1923. 
Anthology, the Greek. See Neaves (Lord). 

Apelt (0.) Translator. See Libanius. 

Aristophanes. The Ecclesiazusae. Translated into corresponding 
metres by B. B. Rogers. X 4| in. pp. 85. 1923. 

Aristophanes. Equites. Edited by F. H. M. Blaydes. 

9 X 5| in. pp. XX + 526. Halle. 1892. 
Aristophanes. Ranae. Edited by J. van Lceuwen. 

9| X 64- in. pp. XX + 227. Leyden. 1896. 
Aristophanes. Vespae. Edited by F. H. M. Blaydes. 

9 X 5J in. pp. xxiv 485. Halle. 1893. 
Aristotle. Constitution. d’Athenes. Texte etabli et traduit par 
G. Mathieu et B. Haussoullier. [Collection Guillaume 
Bude]. 8 X 5jin. pp. xxxi+101. Paris. 1922. 
Aristotle. Ethics, with English notes by W. E. Jelf. 

9 X 6 in. pp. X + 231. Oxford. 1856. 
Aristotle. The Nicomachcan Ethics. Translated by R. AVilliams. 

9 X 5f in. pp. xiv+ 393. 1869. 
Aristotle. Meteorologica. Translated by E. W. Webster. 

9 X 5} in. pp. vi + c. 136. Oxford. 1923. 
Aristotle. The Rhetoric, with a commentary by E. M. Cope. 
Revised and edited by J. E. Sandys. 3 vols. 

9iX5fin. pp. xx + 300 (average per vol.). Cambridge. 1877. 
Aristotle. See Grant (A.). 

Aristotle. See Jaeger (W.). 

Ashmolean Museum, Simimary Guide. 3rd edition. 

74 X 5 in. pp. 178. Oxford. 1920. 
Aurelius (M.) The Thoughts of the Empjeror M. Aurelius .A.ntoninus. 

Translated by G. Long. 7 X 41 in. pp. Ixxviii 224. 1872. 
Baumeister (A.) See Herbst (IV.). Historisches Quellenbuch. 
Beazley (J. D.) An Attic red-figured cup. [Burlington Mag., 41]. 

121 X 10 in. pp. 2. " 1922. 

Behrens (H.) Untersuchungen ueber das anonyme Buch De viris 
iUustribus. 9| X 64 in. pp. 71. Heidelberg. 1923. 
Belfast Municipal Art Gallery and Museum. Notes on Greek 
Sculpture. [By K. T. Frost.] 

81 X 54 in. j)p. 23. Belfast. 1912. 
BeUe (H.) Trois annees en Grece. 

7jx4|iii. pp. vii-r413. Paris. 1881. 
BelOCh (J.) Saggi di storia antica e di archeologia. 

84 x6 m. pp. viii 370. Rome. 1910. 
Beloeh (J.) Atlas von Campanien. See Maps, Campania. 

B.s.=the property of the Roman Society. 
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Bendixen (J.) Editor. See Hrotsvitha. 

Berlin. Berlins Antike Bildwerke. 

I. Die Gyps abgiisse im Neuen Museum (= Bausteine zur 
Geschichte der griechisch-romischen Plastik). 

II. Gerathe und Broncen ira Alten Museum ( = Kleinere 
Kunst und Industrie im Altertum). By C. Friederichs. 
8x5in. pp. x+550 (average per vol.). Dusseldorf. 1868-71. 
Berlin, Royal Museums. Elephantine-papyri. By 0. Eubensohn. 

lOJ X 71- in. pp. 92. Berlin. 1907. 
Bernhard! (K.) SeeSchreiber(T.). Kultur-bistoriscber Bilderatlas. 
Bernhardy (G.) Grundriss der griechischen Litteratur. 3 vols. 

9x6in. pp. XV 750 (average per vol.). HaUe. 1876,-77,-80. 
s. Bernhardy (G.) Grundriss der romischen Litteratur. 5tli Edition. 

9 X 5|in. pp. XXX d- 1CKJ9. Brunswick. 1872. 
Berry (G. G.) Translator. See Gomperz (T.). Greek Thinker.^. 
Bertarelli (L. V.) See Italy. Italian Gaide-booTcs. 

Besnault (A. Hauvette-) Les strateges atlieniens. 

9-| x 6^ in. pp. -x -f- 190. Baris. 1885. 
s. Biblica : Commentarii cditi a Pontificio Instituto Biblico. From 
Vol. I. (1920). 

9J X 6jin. Rome. In progress. 
Biehkowski (P.) Antiquities^ in the collection Goluchow. 

Classical sculptures in Krakow. With a French precis. 
Gallo-Roman antiquities. 

A Graeco-Egyptian head. 

Greek lekythoi in Krakow. AVith a French precis. 
Hellenistic pottery in Krakow. 

{Six articles in Polish.) 

About 13 X 9i in. Krakow and Posen. 1919-22. 
Biehkowski (P.) De aliquot Cracoviensis Musei Principum Czar- 
toryski Monumentis. 8^ X 51- in. pp. 61. Cracow. 
Biehkowski (P.) Die Darstellungen der Gallier in der hellejiistischen 
Kunst. 

13 X lOl in. pp. viii -f 151. Vienna. 1908. 
Biehkowski (P.) About a Mattel relief yet unexplained [Charis- 
teria Morawski, 1922.] 

9J X 6J in. pp. 32. Cracow. 1922. 
Biehkowski (P.) De simulacris barbararum gentium apud Romanos. 

121- X 10]^ in. pp. 99. Cracow. 1900. 
Biehkowski (P.) De speculis etruscis et cista in Museo Principum 
Czartoryski Cracoviae. 

101 x 8| in. pp. 39. Cracow. 1912. 
Biehkowski (P.) De pace Romana in anaglypto quodam expressa. 

[Eos, 1917.] 91 X 61 in. pp. 20. Cracow. 1917. 

Birt (Th.) See MueUer, Handbuch der Klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, Kritik und Hermeneutik. 

Blass (F.) Die Rhythmen der asianischen und romischen Kunstprosa. 

9J X 6 in. pp. iv -|- 221. Leipsic. 1905. 
Blaydes (F. H. M.) Editor. See Aristophanes. 

Blomfield (R.) See Gardner (P.). Greek Art and Architecture. 
Blueinner (H.) Editor. See Pausanias. 

Boissevain (U. P.) Editor. See Dio Cassius. 
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Boissonnade (P.) Le travail dans I’Europe clirctienne au moyen age 
(V' — XV' siecle). OxSjin. pp. 431. Paris. 1921. 

Boll (F.) Vita contemplativa. [Sitzungsber. d. Heidelberger Akad. d. 
Wissenscb., phil.-hist. Kl., 1920, 8.] 

9| X in. pp. 34. Heidelberg. 1920. 

Bologna. Guida del museo civico, sezione antica. 

7 X 4i in. pp. 79. Bologna. 1887. 

Bond (R. W.) Tbe Pedlar, a narrative jJoem. Part I. 

7;^ X 5 in. pp. xi-{-167. Oxford. 1922. 

Bosanquet (B.) Translator. See Plato, Tbe Education of the Young. 

Boulanger (A.) Aelius Aristide et la sophistique dans la province 
d’Asie au II' siecle de notre ere. 

10 X 6| in. pp. xiv+504. Paris. 1923. 

B.s. Bradley (H.) On the text of Abbo of Fleury’s Qnae.'^tiones rjraiii- 
malicales. [Proc. Brit. Ac., 10.] 

9j X 6] in. pp. 8. 1922. 

Breasted (J. H.) Ancient times, a history of the early world. 

IfXSjin. pp. xxd- 742. Boston. 1916. 

Brink (J. N. B. van den) Dc Oud-christelijke Monumenten van 
Ephesus, epigrapliische studie. 

10x6|in. pp. xiv -}- 208. The Hague. 1923. 

British Museum. Coins of the Roman Empire. Vol. I. Augustus to 
Vitellius. By H. Mattingly. 

10 X 6Jin. pp. ccxxxi -f 464. 1923. 

B-S' Id. Another copy. 

British Museum. A short guide to the Sculptures of the Parthenon 
(Elgin Collection). 9|x7Jin. pp. 40. 1921. 

British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. Bulletin. From I. 
(1922). 10 X 8 in. In pro(/rc.ss. 

B.S. Brockhaus (C.) Aurelius Prudcntius Clemens in seiner Bedeutung 
fiir die Kirche seiner Zeit. 

9J X 5jin. pp. viii + 334. Loipsic. 1872. 

Brodribb (W. J.) Demosthenes. [Anc. Cla.ssics for Engl, readers.] 

7 x 44 in. pp. 174. 1877. 

Brodribb (W. J.) See Church (A.). Pliny’s Letters. 

Brownson (C. L.) Translator. See Xenophon. 

Brunn (H.) I relievi delle urne etrusche. Vol. I. 

134 X lOj in. pp. vii -f 1.32. Rome. 1870. 
This work was continued by G. Korte, q.v. 

Brunn (H.) Archaeologische Studien ihrem Lehrer Heinrich Brunn, 
zur Feier seines funfzigjahrigen Doctorjubilaums, darge- 
bracht von A. Furtwiingler, G. Korte, A, Milchhoefer. 

13 X 94 in. pp. 91. Berlin. 1893. 

Brunswick. Herzogliches Bluseum. Sammlung der Gypsabgusse. 

7 X 4| in. pp. 56. Brunswick. 1889. 

Buckler (W. H.) Historical and archaeological opportunities in the 
Near East. 8 X 5^ in. pp. 11. Baltimore. 1922. 

Buecheler (F.) Editor. See Pervigilium Veneris. 

Bulletin of the Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg. From Vol. 1., 
1923. lOj X 74 in. pp. 76. St. Petersburg. 

In progress. 
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Bulletin de I’lnstitut archdologique Bulgare. From Vol. I., 
1921-1922. (In Bulgarian.) 

10| X in. Sophia. In progress. 

EJ, Burn (R.) Eome and the Campagna. 

Hi X 9 in. pp. Ixxxiii 4- 483. Cambridge and London. 1871. 
Burnet (J.) Ignorance. [The Eomanes Lecture, 1923.] 

9 X 5|in. pp. 20. Oxford. 1923. 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht uber die Fortschritte der Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft. 

Supplementbande. 

1905. Die Altertum.swissenschaft im letzten Vierteljahr- 
hnndert. By W. Kroll. 

1908. Bericht iiber die Literatiir zur antiken Mythologie 
iind Eeligionsgesehiehte aus den Jahren, 1898-190-3. By 
0. Gruppe. 

1909—13. Bibliotheca scriptorum classicorum et graecorum 
ct latinorum. Die Literatur von 1878 bis 1896. By E. 

■ Klussmann. 

1909 Vol. I. Scriptores graeci. Part I. 

1911 „ „ Part IT. 

1912 Vol. II. Scriptores latini. Part 1. 

1913 „ „ Part II. 

1921. Bericht iiber die Literatur zur antiken Mythologie 
und Eeligiongesehichte aus den Jahren 1906-1917. By 
0. Gruppe. 9J X 5| in. Leipsic. 

Bury (J. B.) History of the later Eoman Empire. 2 vols. 

9 X 6in. pp. .xiii -j- 482 (average per vol.). 1923. 

Id. Another copy. 

Butler (A. J.) Amaranth and Asphodel ; poems from the Greek 
anthology done into English verse. 

7 X 4| in. pp. xxi + 277. Oxford. 1922. 
Byzantine Research Fund. See Wadi Sarga. 

Caesar, commentaries of. See Trollope (A.). 

Cahen (E.) Editor and translator. See Callimachus.' 

Cairo. Supplementary Publications of the Service des Antiquites de 
TEgypte. The Aswan Obelisk, by E. Engelbach. 

13J X 10| in. pp. 57. Cairo. 1922. 
Cairo. Supplementary Publications. Excavations at Saqqara, 1912- 
1914. Archaic Mastabas. By J. E. Quibell. 

X 10|- in. pp. Hu -b 47. Cairo. 1923. 
Calder (G.) Editor. See Statius, Togail na Tebe. 

Callimachus. Hymne.s — epigrammes — les originc.s — Hecale — iambes 
— poemes lyriques. Ed. and transl. E. Cahen. [Association 
Guillaume Bade.] 8 X 5^ in. pp. 194. .Paris. 1922. 
Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. 1. Egypt and Babvlonia to 
1580 B.c. By J. L. Myres, S. A. Cook, A. J. B. Wace, 
S. H. Langdon, E. A. S. Macalister, H. E. Hall, T. E. Peet, 
E. C. Thompson. 

9J X 6| in. pp. x.xii + 704. Cambridge. 1923. 
Bji. Id. Another copy. 
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Cambridge, FitzwiUiam Museum. Catalogue of the McCIean collection 
of Greek coins. By S. W. Grose. 

11 X 7J in. pp. X -J- 380. Cambridge. 1923. 
BJ. Canfield (L. H.) The early persecutions of the Christians. 

9| X in. pp. 215. New York. 1913. 
Camuntum. Bericht des Vereines Carnuntum in Wien, 

9 X 6 in. Vienna. 1887-81. 
12| X 9i in. Vienna. 1889-1911. 

BJ. Carter (J. B.) The religion of Numa. 

8 X 5 in. pp. viii + 189. 1906. 

Casaubon (I.) See Theophrastus. 

Casson (S.) Some Greek bronzes at Athens. [Burlington Mag., 41.] 

12Jxl0in. pp. 3. 1922. 

Catullus. See Davies (J.). 

Cavalcaselle (G. B.) See Crowe (J. A.). 

Cebes. 'o toS Kt^yros nii/a^ : aceedit interpretatio Latina : ex editione 
J. Gronovii. 6 x 3| in. pp. 91. Glasgow. 1757. 

Chapman (G.) Translator. See Homer. 

Chirol (M. V.) ’Twixt Greek and Turk. 

8J X 6 in. pp. vi-f 276. 1881. 

EJ. Church (A.) and Brodribb (W. J.) Pliny’s Letters. [Anc. Classics 
for Engl, readers.] 7x4|in. 170 pp. 1872. 

EE- Cicero. Orationes. Ed. G. Long. 4 vols. 

9J X 5| in. pp. vi -j- 625 (average per vol.), 1855-62. 
Cicero. See Collins (W. L.). 

Cicero. Life and Letters. See Middleton (C.). 

Claim of Antiquity, The : with an annotated list of books for those 
who know neither Latin nor Greek. 

7| X 5 in. pp. 30. 1922. 

Es. Id. Another copy. 

Claudian. AVith an English translation by M. Platnauer. 2 vols. 
[Loeb Class. Libr.] 6J X 4^ in. pp. xiv -j- 392. 1922. 

E.S. Codrington (T.) Koman Eoads in Britain. 

7f X 5 in. pp. vi -f 318. 1922. 

Colbert (M. C.) The Syntax of the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine. 

9^ X 6 in. pp. X -f- 105. Washington, D.C. 1923. 
Collins (C. W.) Plato. [Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7 X 4^ in. pp. 197. 1874. 

Collins (C. W.) Sophocles. [Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7x4|in. pp. 181. 1871. 

E... Collins (W. L.) Cicero. [Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7x4|in. pp. 197. 1871. 

CoUins (W. L.) Homer : The Iliad. [Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7 X in. pp. 148. 1870. 

CoUins (W. L.) Homer : the Odyssey, [.^c. Classics, for Engl. 

readers.] 7 X 4| in. pp. 136. 1870. 

CoUins (W. L.) Lucian. [Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7 X 4i in. pp. 180. 1873. 

Ej. Collins (W. L.) Plautus and Terence. [Anc. Classics for Engl. 

readers.] 7 X 4^ in. pp. 155. 1873. 

EJ. Collins (W. L.) Virgil. [Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7 X 4^ in. pp. 190. 1870. 
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Constcintinople. Masees imperiaux ottouiaus. Catalogue des 
sculptures greccjues, romaines qt byzantines. III. By 
G. Mendel. 

lOi xTJin. pp. xii + 668. Coustaiitiuople. 1911. 
Conze (A.) Romische Bildwerke eiiibeiuiisclieii Fundorts iu Oesterreicb. 

12 X 9|in. pp. 15. Vienna. 1877. 
Cook (S. A.) See Cambridge ikneient History. 

Cope (E. M.) Editor. See Aristotle, Rhetoric. 

Copenhagen. Fra Ny Carlsberg Glyptoteks Sanilinger. 

11| X Sin. pp. 111. Copenhagen. 1922. 
Copleston (R. S.) Aeschylus. [Aiic. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7 X in. pp. 196. 1870. 

Cordelia (A.) Le Laurium. 

10 X 6f in. pp. Lx + 120. Marseilles. 1871. 
Corpus vasorum antiquorum. France. No. l, Musee du Louvre. 

E. Pottier. Fascicule 1. 13x10 in. Paris. In projress. 

Courby (F.) Les vases grees a reliefs. 

10 X 6J in. pp. X + .598. Paris. 1922. 

B.s. Crawford (0. G. S.) Air Survey and Archaeology. [The Geographical 
Journal, May 1923.] 9| X 6 in. pp. 2-1. 1923. 

Crowe (J. A.) aud Cavaleaselle (G. B.) A history of painting in 
Italy. Vols. I.-III. 

9 X 6| in. pp. 274 (average per vol.). 1903-8. 
Curie (A. 0.) The treasure of Traprain, a Scottish hoard of Roman 
silver plate. 11-| X 9in. pp. xv 131. Glasgow. 1923. 
CurtiuS (E.) Alterthum und Gegenwart. Gesammolte Reden und 
Vortrage. 3 vols. 

8| X 6| in. pp. yi 330 (average per vol.). Berlin. 1882-89. 
CurtiUS (E.) The history of Greece. Trans. A. W. Ward. 5 vols. 

9 X Sjin. pp. 550 (average per vol.); 1868-73. 
Dammann (W. H.) See Hamburg. 

Bj. Davies (J.) Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius. [.\nc. Classics for 
Engl, readers.] 7 X 4| in. pp. 180. 1876. 

Davies (J.) Hesiod and Theognis. [Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7 X4|in. pp. 166. 1873. 
Delehaye (H.) Deux Typica byzantins de I’epoque des Paleologues. 

10 X 6| in. pp. 212. Brussels. 1921. 
Demosthenes. Select private orations. Edd. F. A. Paley and J. E. 
Sandys. 2 vols. 

7^ X5 in. pp. xlv-f 290 (average per vol.). Cambridge. 1898,1910. 
Demosthenes. See Brodribb (W. J.). 

BJ. De Witt (N, W.) Virgil's biographia litteraria. 

9 X 5| in. pp. vi -f 192. Toronto. 1923. 

B 8. Diack (F. C.) The Newton stone and other Pictish inscriptions. 

7J X 5| in. pp. 64. Paisley. 1922. 
Diels (H.) See Die Vorsokratiker. 

Digest. 41, 1 and 2. See Zulueta (F. de). 

Dindorf (G.) See Homer, Iliad. 

Dio Cassius. Cassii Dionis Cocceiani historiarum romanorum quae 
supersunt. Ed. V. P. Boissevain. 2 vols. 

9^ X 6J in. pp. Ixxv -f 613 (average per vol.). Berlin. 1898. 
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Donne (W. B.) Euripides. [Anc. CIas.sics for Engl, readers.] 

7 pp. 204. 1872. 

R.B. Donne (W. B.) Tacitus. [Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7 X 4Jin. pp. 194. 1873. 

Donovan (J.) Theory of advanced Greek prose composition with 
digest of Greek idioms Yol. II. Part I. (concluded), and 
Part II. X 54 in. pp. 192. Oxford. 1922. 

Drachmann (A. B.) Atheism in Pagan Antiquity. 

8| X 5f in. pp. ix + 168. 1922. 
Dresden. Fuehrer durch die Koeniglichen Sammlungen. 

7j X 4J in. pp. xxvi + 305. Dresden. 1894. 
Drever (J.) Greek education, its practice and principles. 

74 X 5 in. pp. vi + 107. Cambridge. 1912. 
Duerrbach (F.) L’orateur Lycurgue. 9 X 6 in. pp. 192. Paris. 1890. 
Duff (J. D.) Editor. See Lucretius. 

Duff (J. W.) A literary history of Rome, from the origins to the close 
of the golden age. 9 X 5| in. pp. xvi -f- 695. 1909. 
Dyer (T. H.) Pompeii ; its history, buildings and antiquities. 

8]^ X 54 in. pp. xiv 579. 1867. 

E. B. Editor. See Epistolae virorum obscurorum. 

Ebersolt (J.) Les faiences chretiennes du patriarcat armenien de 
Jerusalem. 9J X 6^ in. pp. 3. Paris. 1922. 

Bj. Egbert (J. C.) Introduction to the study of Latin inscriptions. 
Revised edition. 

8 X 5^ in. pp. vii + 480. New York, etc. [1896.] 
Egger (E.) Essai sur I'histoire de la critique chez les grecs. 

7^X4|m. pp. x+ 587. Paris. 1887. 
Egypt Exploration Society. Ninth Memoir. Two hieroglyphic 
papvri from Tanis. By F. LI. Griffith and W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. * 12|xl0iin. pp. 25. 1889. 

Eitrem (S.) Die Labyaden und die Buzyga. [Erani, vol. 20.] 

84 X 54 in. pp. 30. Greifswald. 1922. 

Ej. Elgee (F.) The Romans in Clevefand. 

84 X 54 in. pp. 24. York. 1923. 
Ely (T.) Manual of archaeology. SJ X 5Jin. pp. xii + 272. 1890. 
Engelbach (R.) See Cairo, Supplementary Publications. 

B.8. Epistolae obscurorum virorum. Ed. E. B. 

54x4|in. pp. 448. Leipsic. 1864. 
Eroticorum fragmenta papyracea. Ed. B. Lavagnini. 

6|- X 44 in. pp. 48. Leipsic. 1922. 
Euripides. See Donne (W. B.). 

Exler (F. X. J.) The Form of the ancient Greek letter : a study in 
Greek epistolography. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 140. Wasliington, D.C. 1923. 
Fels (Th. Gsell). Romische Ausgrabungen im letzten Decennium. 

9x 64 in. pp. 112. Hildburghau.sen. 1870. 
Feiten (J.) Editor. See Nicolaus. 

FergUSSOn (J.) The Parthenon : an essay on the mode by which 
light was introduced into Greek and Roman temples. 

114X81 in. pp.vi+ 1 . 3 . 5 . 1883. 
Fiekelscherer (M.) Das Kriegswesen der Alten. [Culturbild. aus d. 
class. Alt., 4.] 9| X 5in. pp. vi 4- 234. Leipsic-. 1888. 
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Flickinger (R. C.) The Greek Theatre and its drama. Second 
Edition. X in. pp. xxviii + 368. Chicago. 1922. 
Flint (W. W.) The use of myths to create suspense in extant Greek 
tragedy. 9 X 6 in. pp. 87. Concord, N.H. 1922. 

BJ. Fliunene (F.) Un po’ piu di luce sul problema genetico dei Nuraghes 
di Sardegna. 10 X 7 in. pp. ix + 234. Sassari. 1923. 
Fontes Historiae Religionis Aegyptiacae. Ed. T. Hopfner. II. (2). 

72 X 54 in. pp. 124. Bonn. 1923. 

Ej. Forbes (H. 0.) The topography of Caesar’s last campaign against the 
BeUovaci. [Geograph. Joiurn. 69 (3).] 

9| X 6J in. pp. 23. 1922. 

Foster (B. 0.) Translator. See Livy. 

Fowler (F. G.) Translator. See Lucian. 

Fowler (H. N.) A history of ancient Greek literature. 

8x54 in. pp. X -f 503. New York. 1923. 

BE. Fowler (H. N.) A History of Roman Literature. 

X 5Jin. pp. ix-f-SlS. New York. 1923. 
Fowler (H. N.) and Wheeler (J. R.) A handbook of Greek Archae- 
ology. 7| X 5Jin. pp. 559. New York.* 

Fowler (H. W.) Translator. See Lucian. 

Fraenkel (E.) Plautinisches im Plautus. 

94 X 64 m. pp. 435. Berlin. 1922. 
Friederlchs (C.) See Berlin, Berlins Antike Bildwerke. 

Froehner (W.) See Lou\Te Museum, Les inscriptions grecques. 
[Frost, K. T.] See Belfast Municipal Art Gallery. 

Furtwaengler (A.) See Brunn (H.). Archaeologische Studien. 
Gardner (P.) and BlomSeld (R.) Greek Art and Architecture. 

Their legacy to us. 74 X Sin. pp. 76. 1922. 

Gargiulo (R.) See Naples. 

Geldart (E. M.) The modern Greek language in its relation to ancient 
Greek. 7 X 4J in. pp. xii -f- 216. Oxford. 1870. 

BJ. GeU (W.) The topography of Rome and its vicinity. 2 vols. 

9 X 5Jin. pp. vii 435 (average per vol.). 1834. 
Gerkan (A. von) See Milet (Miletus). 

BE. Germania Romana. Ein Biider- Atlas. 

13J X 10 in. pp. 100. Bamberg. 1922. 
Gilbert (G.) Beitrage zur innern Geschichte Athens im Zeitalter des 
peloponnesischen Krieges. 

9 X 6 in. pp. vi -j- 400. Leipsic. 1877. 
Godley (A. D.) Translator. See Herodotus. 

Gomperz (T.) Greek thinkers, a history of ancient philosophy. 
Translated by L. Magnus and G. G. Berrv. 4 vols. 

Vol. I., 1920.' Vol. II., 1913. Vol. III., 1914. Vol. IV., 1912. 
9 X 6 in. pp. xiii -)- 500 (average per vol.). 1912—20. 
Grant (A,) Aristotle. [.Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7 X 44 in. pp. 196. 1877. 

Grant (A.) Xenophon. [Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7 X 4|^in. pp. 180. 1871. 
B.S. Grant (W. A,) The topography of Stane Street. 

9 X 5| in. pp. 95. 1922. 

Grenfell (B. P.) and Mahaffy (J. P.) Revenue laws of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. [Plates only.] 16xlljin. Oxford. 1896. 
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Grieehische Bildwerke. 10|x7iin. pp.64. Konigstein im Taumis. 
Griffith (F. LI.) See Egypt Exploration Society. 

GronoviUS (A.) Editor. See Pomjjonius Melas. 

Gronoviu? (J.) Editor and Translator. See Cebes. 

Grose (S. W.) See Cambridge, Fitzwilliani Museum. 

Gruppe (0.) Bericht fiber die Literatur zur antiken Mytliologie 
und Eeligionsgescbichte. See Bursian, Supplementbande 
1908, 1921. 

Gwatkin (H. M.) Early Church history to a.d. 313. 2 vols. 

9 X 6in. p 2 ). x X 350 (average per voL). 1912. 
Haigh (A. E.) The tragic drama of the Greeks. 

9 X 6 in. pp. viii -j- 499. Oxford. 1896. 
Hall (C. M.) Editor. See Nicolaus. 

Hall (H. R.) See Cambridge Ancient History. 

B.8. Hall (J. P.) Caer Llugwv, excavation of the Roman fort between 
Capel Curig and Bettws-y-coed. 

X 74 in. pp.64. Manchester. 1923. 
Halliday (W. R .) The Growth of the City State : Lectures on Greek 
and Roman History, First Series. [The Ancient World.] 

8j X Og in. pp. 264. Liverpool. 1923. 

Ej. Id. Another copv. 

Halliday (W. R .) Lectures on the history of Roman religion ; from 
Nutna to Augustus. [The Ancient World.] 

8j X 6 in. pp. 182. Liverpool, etc. 1922. 
HalUday (W. R.) Some notes upon the gypsies of Turkey. [Journ. 
Gypsey Lore Soc., 1. (4).] 

9f X 6J in. pp. 52. Edinburgh. [1922.] 
Hamann (R.) Olympische Kunst. 

ld4x7Jin. pp. 8 + 60 plates. Marburg. 1923. 
Hamburg. Ffihrer durch das hamburgische Museum ffir Kunst und 
Gewerbe. 

1. Alt-Babylonien und Alt-Aegypten. By* W. H. Dammann. 

74 X 5 in. pp. 51. Hamburg. 1921. 
Hammarstroem (M.) Ein minoischer Fruchtbarkeitszauber. [Act. 

Acad. Aboen., 3.] 94 X 64 in. pp. 20. Abo. 1922. 

Hardie (R. P.) Editor. See Adamson (R.). Development of Greek 
Philosophy. 

Harley (T. R.) Roman life and religion. See Rogers (H. L.). 
Haussoullier (B.) Editor and translator. See Aristotle, Constitution 
d’Athene.s. 

E.S. Haverfield (F.) The Romanization of Roman Britain. 4th edition. 

9 X 5| in. pp. 88. Oxford. 1923. 
Hay (J. S.) The amazing emperor Heliogabalus. 

94 X 6 in. pp. xxix -f 308. 1911. 
Heberden (W.) C icero. See Middleton (C.) 

Heiberg (J, L.) Mathematics and Physical Science in Classical 
Antiquity. 74 X Sin. pp. 110. 1922. 

Id. Another copy. 

Hein (G.) Quaestiones Plutarcheae. 

94 x 6 in. pp. 4.3. Berlin. 1916. 
Heisenberg (A.) Staat und gesellschaft der Griechcn und Romer. 
See WilamowitZ'Moellendorff (U. v.) 
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Henderson (B. W .) The study of Roman History. 

7J X Sjin. pp. 165+ 15. 1921. 

Henderson (B. W.) The Life and Principate of the Emperor Hadrian, 
A.D. 76-138. 8f X 51 in. pp. x + 304. 1923. 

E.S. Id. Another copy. 

Heraclitus. Quaestioues homericae. Ed. F. Oelmann. 

6f X 45 in. pp. xlvi + 140. Leipsic. 1910. 
Herbst (W.), Baumeister (A.) and Weidner (A.) Historisches 
Quellehbuch zut alten Geschichte. 3 vols. in one. 

8| X 5j in. pp. xxvi + 940. Leipsic. 1866-68. 
Herfst (P.) Le travail de la femme dans la Grece ancienne. 

8| X 6 in. pp. 122. Utrecht. 1922. 
Herodotus. With English translation by A. D. Godley. Vol. III. 

[Loeb Class. Libr.] 6| X 4| in. pp. 568. 1922. 

Herodotus. Sec Swayne (G. C.) 

Hesiod. See Davies (J.) 

Hesiod. See Homer, Chapman’s translations. 

Heuzey (L.) Histoire du costume anti(jue d’apres des etudes sur le 
modMe vivant. 11 x7jin. pp. xv+308. Paris. 1922. 
Hitzig (H.) Editor. See Pausanias. 

Hoernes (M.) Urgeschichte der Menscheit. 2 vols. 

6 X 4 in. pp. 156 (average per vol.). Stuttgart and Leipsic. 
1895, 1897. 

Hoernes (M.) Miscellaneous tracts on prehistoric archaeology (bound 
up in two volumes). 


Vol. 1. 

1. Geschichte und Vorgeschichte .... 1910. 

2. Eine Systematik d. prahist. Archaologie . . 1893. 

3-5. Urgeschichte des Menschengeschlectes . . 1891-3. 

6. The earliest forms of human habitation . . 1914. 

7. Alteste Formen d. nienschlichen Bekleidung . 1912. 

8. Die Anfange der Gruppenbildung . . . 1915. 

9. Die alte.ste Beziehungen zwischen Mittel- und 

Siid-Europa 1888. 

10. Die Anfange der Kunst in Griechenland . . 1884. 

11. Geographisch-Urgeschichtliche Parallelen . . 1892. 

12. Die Halstattperiode 1905. 

13. La necropole de Hallstatt ..... 1908. 

14. Neues aus der alten Hallstattzeit . . . . [1906.] 

15. Krainische Hugelnekropolen d. jiingeren 

Hallstattgeit 1915. 

16. Die Urzeit ........ — 

17. La paleoethnologie en Autriche-Hongrie . . 1888. 

18. Illyrische Alterthumer 1893. 

19. Die Ciste von Moritzing 1894. 

20. Zur Chronologic der Graberfunde von Watsch 1914. 

21. Eine Bronzefibel von Glasinac .... 1891. 

22. Funde aus Griechenland 1885. 

23. Ein ungriechisches Denkmal von Lemnos . . 1885. 


(Average size 9J X 6J in. Average pp. 12.) 
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Vol. II. 

1. Die Vorgeschichtlichen Einfliisse des Orients 

auf Mittel-Europa 1890. 

2. Die Eormenentwickelung der prahistorischen 

Tongefasse 1911. 

3. Die Praliistorie in Oesterreich .... — 

4. Thonerne Becherfigur aus der Neumark . . 1902. 

5. La Tene Binge mit Knopfchen und Tbierkopfen . — 

6. Die ' Passfunde ’ in den Alpenlandern . . . 1889. 

7. Modestow’s Einleitung in die romische Gescliichte . 1902. 

8. Gegenwartiger Stand der Keltischen Archaologie . 1901. 


(Average size 11 J X 8J in. Average pp. 3.) 

Hoernle (E. S.) Tlie problem of the Agamemnon. 

9 X 5| in. pp. 42. Oxford. 1921. 
Hoernle (E. S.) The recognition scene in the Choephoroe. 

9 X 5| in. pp. 28. Oxford. 1922. 

Bj. Holmes (T. Rice) The Boman Bepublic and the Founder of the 
Empire. 3 vols. 

9 X 5Jin. pp. x'vdi-f- 480 (average per vol.). Oxford. 1923. 
Homer. Iliad. G. Dindorf. 

9Jx6in. pp. xlviii + 520. O.xford. 1856. 
Homer. Iliad. Ed. F. A. Paley. 2 vols. 

9 X 6 in. pp. Lx + 450 (average per vol.). 1871. 
Homer. Homers Odyssee and Anhang zu Homers Odyssee. Ed. 

K. F. Ameis. [2 vols., and 4 parts of the Anhang, all 
bound in one vol.] 

84 X 54 in. pp. xxxvi + 1033. Leipsic. 1865-8. 
Homer. Odyssey. G. Dindorf. 

9x6 in. pp. xiv -|- 385. Oxford. 1855. 
Homer. Transl. G. Chapman. Ed. B. Hooper. 

The Iliads of Homer. 2 vols. 1897 -8. 

The Odysseys of Homer. 2 vols. 1897. 

Homer’s Batrachomyomachia, Hymns and Epigrams : 
Hesiod’s Works and Days : Musaeiis’ Hero and Leander : 
Juvenal’s Fifth Satire. 1888. 

7 X 54 in. pp. .xx.xv -f 275 (average per vol.). 1888-98. 
Homer. See Collins (W. L.). 

Homolle (T.) Le ‘ corpus vasorum antiquorum.’ Preliminary 
notice. 12 x OJin. pp. 14. Paris. 

Hooper (R.) Editor. See Homer (Chapman’s translation). 

Hopfner (T.) Fontes historiae religionis aegyptiacae. 2. parts. 

8 X 54 in. pp. 135 (average per volume). Bonn. 1922-3. 
Horace. See Martin (T.). 

Howald (E.) Editor. See Plato, Die Briefe Platons. 

Howard (A. A.) See Suetonius. 

B.s. Howard (F. T.) Gloucester. [Geographical Teacher, 1923.] 

9f X 6 in. pp. 16. 1923. 
Hosius (C.) Editor. See Octavia Praetexta. 

BJ. Hrotsvitha. Comoediae VI. Ed. J. Bendixen. 

54 X 4| in. pp. xix ]- 152. Lubeck. 1862. 
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BJ. Hyde (W. W.) Olympic Victor monuments and Greek athletic art. 

10 X 6f in. pp. xix + 406. Washington. 1921. 

E.8. Ilberg (J.j Au 3 einer Verlorener Handschrift der Tardae passiones 
des Caelius Aurelianus. [Preuss. Sitzungsber., 45.] 

10X7 in. pp. 20. Berlin. 1921. 
India, Archaeological Survey of. Conservation Manual. By J. Marshall. 

8 f X 5f in. pp. 91. Calcutta. 1923. 

BJ. Italy. Italian Guide-hooks. Guida d’ltalia del Touring Club Italiano. 

Liguria — Toscana Settentrionale — EmUia. 2 vols. ByL. V. 
Bertarelli. 

6^ X 4^ in. pp. (400 average per vol.). Milan. 1916. 
BJ. Italy. Italian Guide-books. Guida dTtalia del Touring Club Italiano. 
Sardegna. By L. V. Bertarelli. 

6| X 4J in. pp. 279. Milan. 1918. 
Bj. Italy. Italian Guide-books. Guida dTtalia del Touring Club Italiano. 
Sicilia. L. V. Bertarelli. 

6 J X 4J in. pp. 478. Milan. 1919. 
Bj. Italy. Italian Guide-books. Guida dTtalia del Touring Club Italiano. 
Venezie. By L. V. Bertarelli. 2 vols. 

64 X 4J in. pp. 575 (average per \'ol.), Milan. 1920. 
Jacks (L. V.) St. Basil and Greek Literature. 

X Sin. pp. 123. Washington. 1922. 
Jackson (C. N.) See Suetonius, Index verborum. 

Jaeger (W.) Aristoteles, Gnindlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwick 
lung. 9§ X 6| in. pp. 438. Berlin. 1923. 

Jagie (V.) See Strzygowski, Die Miniaturen des serbischen Psalters. 
Jahrbuch fur Altertumskiude. [From 1907.] 

124 X 9 in. Vienna. In progress. 

James (H. R.) Our Hellenic Heritage. Vol. II. Part III. Athens — 
her splendour and her fall. 

7| X 5 in. pp. ix 4- 288. 1922. 
Jelf (W. E.) Editor. See Aristotle, Ethics. 

Jensen (C.) Editor. See Philodemos. 

Bj. Julian of Toledo. ‘ De vitiis et figuris.’ Edited by W. M. Lindsay. 

84 X 54 in. pp. 42. O.xford. 1922. 
Julius Honorius. See Pomponius Melas. 

Junks (E. A.) Ah index of the adverbs of Plautus. See Allardice 
(J. T.). 

Juvenal. See Homer, Chapman's translations. 

Juvenal. See Walford (E.). 

Kahrstedt (U.) Griechisches Staatsrecht. Vol. I. Sparta und 
seine Symmachie. 

10 X 6 |in. pp. xii -j- 443. Gottingen. 1922. 
Kastromenos (P.) Die Demen von Attika. 

84 X 54 in. pp. 109. Leipsic. 1886. 
Keramopoullos (A. D.) 'o ’ATTOTVfiTravur/^o's. 

10x7 in. pp. iii -f 144. Athens. 1923. 
Kern (0.) Editor. See Orphicoruni Fragmenta. 

B.S. Kidd (B. J.) Editor. Documents illustrative of the history of the 
Church. Vol. I. to a.d. 313. [Transl. of Christ, Lit., 
Series VI.] 

74x5 in. pp. xiv -f282. London and Xew York. 1920. 
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Kisa (A.) Das Glas im Altertume. 3 vols. 

9x6^ in. pp. 274 (average per vol.), Leipsic. 1908. 
Klein (W.) Vom antiken Rokoko. 

Sf X 6J in. pp. 198. Vienna. 1921. 
Klio. Supplementary publications XIV. Die antiken Hafenanlagen 
des Mittelmeeres. By K. Lehmann-Hartleben. 

9| X in. pp. X + 304. Leipsic. 1923. 
KlUSSmann (R.) Bibliotheca scriptoruin classicorum. See Bursian, 
Supplementbande 1909, 1911, 1912, 1913. 

Koerte (G.) I relievi delle urne etrusche. Vol. II., parts I. and II. 

13|^ X lOJin. pp. vii 4- 266. Rome. 1890 and 1896. 
This work was begun by E. Brunn, q.v. 

Koerte (G,) See Brunn (H.), Archaeologische Studien. 
KontOgianneS (P. M.) Teoypacftia Mtxpas ’Ao-ias. 

8i X 6 in. pp. xiii + 453. Athens. 1920. 

Kontogiannes (P. M.) H EXXrjViKOTTj'; Tutv vo/xiuv Upovarj'i Kal Spvpvij?. 

8 X 6 in. pp. 217. Athens. 1919. 
Koraes (Adamantius) ’A8a/idvrtos Koparji iiro A. &ep€tavov. 3 vols. 

81 X 5|in. pp. 375 (average per vol.). Trieste. 1889-90. 
Krohn (K.) Der Epikureer Hermarchos. 

9x 6 in. pp. 41. Berlin. 1921. 

KroU (W.) Die Altertumswissenschaft im letzten Vierteljahrhundert. 

See Bursian : Supplementbande 1905. 

E^romayer (J.) Staat und Gesellschaft der Griechen und Romer. 

See Wilamowitz-Moellendorii (U. v.). 

Kulenkamp (L.) Specimen emendationum et observationum in 
etymologicum magnum, maximam partem petitarum ex 
codice Gudiano. 10| X 8|in. Columns 1282. [S.L.E.D.j 
E.S. Laffranchi (L.) L’xi anno imperatorio di Constantino magno. 

12 X 8Hn. pp. 13. Milan. 1921. 

B.S. Lanciani (R.) The destruction of ancient Rome, a sketch of the 
history of the monuments. 8x5jin. pp. xv-f-279. 1901. 
Langdon (S. H.) See Cambridge Ancient History. 

Langlotz (E.) Griechische Vasenbilder. 

9| X 7jin. pp. 18 -{- 39 plates. Heidelberg. 1922. 
Langlotz (E.) Zur Zeitbestimmung der strengrotfigurigen Vasen- 
malerei und der gleichzeitigen Plastik. 

9| X 61- in. pp. 116. Leipsic. 1920 
Lanzani (C.) Religione Dionisiaca. 

8^ X 5 in. pp. xvi -I- 251. Turin. 1923. 
Laurand (L.) drjuav et I'ionisme de Thucydide. 

10 X 6| in. pp. 4. 1921. 

Laurand (L.) Xotes bibliographiques sur Ciceron. 2'““ serie. 

9J X 6jin. pp. 18. Liege. 1922. 

FJ. Laurand (L.) Revue de phonetique. 10x6fin. pp. 4. Paris. 1913. 
Ej. Laurand (L.) De M. Tulli Ciceronis studiis rhetoricis. 

9x51 in. pp. XX 4-116. Paris. 1907. 
Lavagnini (B.) Editor. See Eroticorum fragmenta papyracea. 
Lawrence (R.) Elgin Marbles . . . fifty etchings . . . accompanied 
by explanatory and critical remarks. 

161 X 13-1- in. pp. viii 4- 67. 1818. 
Leaf (W.) A Byzantine Pleiad. 7Jx5in. pp. 45. 1920. 
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LeeUWen (J. vsn) Editor. See Aristoplianes. 

Lehmann-Hartleben (K.) See Klio, supplementary publications. 
Leo (F.) Plautinische Forschungen. 2nd ed. 

X in. pp. vi + 375. Berlin. 1912. 
Libanius. Apologie des Sokrates. Translated by 0. Apelt. 

7| X 5 in. pp. xviii + 100. Leipsic. 1922. 
Lindl (E.) Das Priester und Beamtentum der altbabylonischen 
Kontrakte. See Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des 
Altertums, Supplementary volume, II. 

E.S. Lindsay (W. M.) Early Latin Verse. 

6 X 9 in. pp. X 372. Oxford. 1922. 
Lindsay (W. M.) See Julian of Toledo. 

Littmann (E.) See Preisigke (F.) Namenbuch. 

Livingstone (R. W.) Editor. The pageant of Greece. 

7f X 5jin. pp. viii -)- 436. Oxford. 1923. 
Livy. With an Engl, transl. by B. O. Foster. In 13 vols. Vol. II. 

[Loeb Class. Libr.] 6|- X 44 in. pp. x + 464, 1922. 

Lloyd (W. W.) The ..Age of Pericles. 2 vols. 

9 X 54 in. pp. XV X 400 (average per vol.). 1875. 
Lobeck (C. A.) Aglaophamus, sive de theologiae mysticae graecorum 
causis. 1 vol. in 2. 

8J X 5Jin. pp. X -f- 1391. Koenigsberg. 1829. 
Loefstedt (E.) Zur Sprache Tertullians. [Lunds Univ. Arssk. 16 (2).] 
10 X 6Jin. pp. 117. Lund and Leipsic. 1920. 
Loewy (E.) Altgriechische Graphik. 15J X 12 in. pp. 10. 

Loewy (E.) Apollodor und die Reliefs der Trajanssaule. 

12 X 9^ in. pp. 4. Vienna. 

Loewy (E.) Neuattische Kunst. 

7 X 4| in. pp. 10. Leipsic. 1922. 
Loewy (E.) Ein romisches Kunstwerk. 

12| X 10 in. pp. 3. Vienna. 

Loewy (E.) Stein und Erz in der statuarischen Kunst. [Zeits. 
Kunstgesch. Anzeigen, 1913.] 

9| X 64 in. pp. 38. Inn.sbruck. 1915. 
Long (G.) Trandafor. See Aurelius (M.). 

Long (G.) Editor. See Cicero. 

Louvre Museum. Les inscriptions grecques, interpretees par. W^. 

Froehiier. 74 x 4J in. pp. xx -i- 356. Paris. 1830. 
Lowe (E. A.) Editor. See Pliny. A sixth-century fragment. 
Lucian. The works of Lucian of Samosata translated by H. W. 
Fowler and F. G. Fowler. 4 vols. 

7 X 4f in. pp. iv -}- 275 (average per vol.). Oxford. 1905. 
Lucian. See Collins (W. L.). 

B.S. Lucretius. De rerum natura. Liber primus. Ed. J. D. Duff. 

6, I X 44 in. pp. xxvi -(- 136. Cambridge. 1923. 
Ludwich (A.) Editor. See Maximus. 

Ludwich (A.) Editor. See Nonnus Panopolitanus. 

LyCUrgUS. The speech against Leocrates. Edited by A. Petrie. 

7 X 4| in. pp. xlii -j- 254. Cambridge. 1922. 
Macalister (R. A. S.) See Cambridge Ancient History. 

Macdonald (J. M.) The uses of Symbolism in Greek Art. 

9^ X 6J in. pp. 56. Chicago, 111. 1922. 
R.s.=the property of the Roman Society. 
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Mackail (J. W.) The Co-ordination of Latin and English in education. 

8^ X 5-2- in. pi5. 19. Cambridge. 1923. 
K.S. Mackail (J. W.) Latin literature. 2nd ed. 

X 5 in. pp. viii -f- 289. 1896. 

Id. Another copy. 

B.S. Mackail (J. W .) The case for Latin in Secondary Schools. 

8^ X 5.| in. pp. 31. 1922. 

Mackail (J. W.) Virgil and his meaning to the world of to-day. 

71 X 5 in. pp. X -f 159. 1923. 

Id. Another copy. 

McClean collection of Greek Coins. See Cambridge, Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 

Maj^US (L.) Translator. See Gomperz (T.) Greek Thinkers. 
Mahaffy (J. P.) Eevenue laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus. See 
Grenfell (B. P.). 

Rj. Major (A. P.) Surrey, London and the Saxon conquest. [Croydon 
Nat. Hist. Soc.] 8J X 5^ in. pp. 27. 1920. 

Bj. Major (A. F.) The Saxon settlement of N.E. Surrey. [Croydon Nat. 

Hist. Soc.] 8|-X5^in. pp. 27. 1921. 

Malmberg (W.) Der Torso von Belvedere. 

10 X 6|in. pp. 12. Dorpat. 1907. 
Maps. Asia Minor. Sketch map of Turkey in Asia. Scale 
1 ; 4,000,000 = 1 in. to 63‘13 miles. 

6 X 17 in. War Office. March, 1916. 
Asia Minor. Assos at close of excavations in 1883. Scale 
approx. 12 in. to 1 mile. 16 X 12| in. [1883.] 

Asia Minor. Orographical map of Dardanelles : reduced from 
captured Turkish maps. Scale 1 : 50,000. In 2 sheets. 

47J X 33 in. Survey Dept. Egypt. 1915. 
Asia Minor. Bird’s-eye panorama of Dardanelles, Sea of Marmora 
and Constantinople : German sketch made for Turkish 
troops. [I.L.N.] 17J X Ilf in. 

Asia ilinor, Lycia, Pisidia, etc. Original map (published in B.S.A. 
XVI., p. 77). Seale approx. 1 in. to 15 miles. 

lOJ- X 104 in. [1910.] 

Asia Minor. Troas. Scale 1 : 500,(XI0 = approx. 1 in. to 8 miles. 

16 X 11 in. Berlin. 

Campania. Atlas von Campanien im Alterthum. By J. Beloch. 

13 X 9| in. pp. 4-1-13 maps. Berlin. 1879. 
Carpathos. Original map (published in B.S.A. IX., p. 177). Scale 
approx. 1 in. to 2 tniles. 19f X Ilf in. 1902. 

Cyprus. Site of Limniti. Original map (published in J.H.S. XL, 
p. 8.5). Scale 1 in. to 40 feet. 15 X 9 in. 1890. 

Cyprus. Site of Polis tes Chrysochou, Original map (published 
in J.H.S. XI., pi. 3). Scale 11 in. to 1 mile. 

- ' 18 X 16| in. 1890. 

Doris (part of) compiled from French map 1834 and subsequent 
maps. Original map (published in B.S.A. XXIII., pi. 14). 
Scale approx. IJ in. to 1 mile. 19f X 14f in. 1918. 
Europe S.E. and Asia Minor, showing distribution of early painted 
and incised pottery. Original map (published in J.H.S. 
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XXIX., p. 188). Scale approx. 1 in. to 120 miles. 11 X 11 in'. 
1919. 

Greece. Near East in 1451. Original map (published in J.H.S. 
XLII., p. 41). Scale 1 in. to 60 miles, approx. 

13|xl0|m. [1922.] 

Greece, ni'raf to 5 Mco-aKovtico? ‘EXXrjVUT/jLOV icara t^v SfKarrjv tKa- 
TovTaiTTjplSa. Scale 1 : 500,000. In 6 sheets. 

60 X 50 in. Berlin. 1883. 

Italy. Atlante stradale d’ltaba. Scale 1 : 300,000. 48 sheets. 

15 X 10|in. In progress. 

Laconia. Map of the Mainiote peninsula. (Original map published 
inS.S..4. XIII, p. 219.) Scale approx. 1 in. to mile. 

, 3 feet X 2 feet. [1906.] 

Melos Phylakopi. Neighbourhood of the site. Original map 
(published in Phjlahopi, 6g. 1). Scale approx. 16 in. to 
1 mile. 18 X 13Jin. [1900.] 

Numidia. Eegion round Tebessa. Original sketch map. Scale 
1 : 400,000. IS X 10 in. 

Numidia. Portus Magnus — Tebessa. Original map. Scale approx. 

1 in. to 28 mUes. 12| X 19f in. 

Peloponnesus. Pylos, etc. Original map (cf. J.H.S. XVI. pi. 

3). Scale 4 in to 1 mile. 12f X 6|in. [1896.] 

Rome. Pianta di Roma. Seale 1 : 6,000. In 8 sheets. 

66 X 51 in. Rome. 

Tripoli and Egypt. Scale 1 : 3,000,000 = 1 in. to 47‘35 miles. 

32Jxl8in. War Office. 1918. 
Marcus. See Schwendemann, der historische Wert der Vita Marci. 
Mariani (L.) L’Aphrodite di Cirene. 

12^ X 8J in. pp. 8. Rome. 1914. 
Marshall (J.) Conservation Manual. See India, Archaeological 
Survey. 

Martha (J.) Les sacerdoces atheniens. 

X 6i in. pp. viii + 184. Paris. 1882. 
Martin (A.) Les cavaliers atheniens. 

9ix6Jin. pp. xii + 588. Paris. 1887. 
nj. Martin (T.) Horace. [Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7 X 44 in. pp. 203. 1870. 

Matheson (P. E.) Marcus Aurelius and his task as Emperor. 

8J X 54 in. pp. 18. Cambridge. 1922. 
Mathieu (G.) Editor and Translator. See Aristotle, Constitution 
dAthenes. 

Mattingly (H.) See British Museum, Coins of the Roman Empire. 
Maximus et Ammon. Ed. A. Ludwich. [Teubner text.] 

6j X 44 in. pp. viii -{- 126. Leipsic. 1877. 
Melmoth (W.) Cicero. See Middleton (C.). 

Menghin (0.) Zur archaeologischen Denkmalpflege auf Kret^. 

9J X 7 in. pp. 5. Vienna. 1914. 
tts. Merivale (C.) History of the Romans under the Empire. 8 vols. 

7 J X 4f in. pp. X + 450 (average per vol.). 1865. 
Ei.Metz (C.) Aliso-Solieinium : friili- und spatromische Befestingungs- 
bauten bei Wetzlar. 

84 X 5f in. pp. 39. Giessen. 1920. 
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Michaelis (A.) The Holkhana bust of Thucydides. 

12J X in. pp. 15. Cambridge. 1878. 

E.S. Middleton (C.), Melmoth (”w.) and Heberden (W.) The Life and 
Letters of Cicero. 91 X 6 in. pp. xxiii + 828. 1840. 
Milchhoefer (A.) See Brunn (H.) Archaeologische Studien. 

Milet (Miletus) Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen 
seit dem Jahre 1899. Ed. T. Wiegand. Band I. Heft 6. 
Der Nordmarkt und der Hafen an der Ldwenbucht. By 
A. von Gerkan. 

13| X lOj in. pp. 107. Berlin and Leipsic. 1922. 
Minerva. Jahrbuch der gelehrten Welt. 

X in. pp. Ixiv -f- 1821. Strassburg. 1913. 
Minto (A.) Populonia ; la necropoli arcaica. 

10 X in. pp. xi + 170. Florence. 1922. 
Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. From 
Vol. LII. 1922. 11 X 7|in. Vienna. In progress. 

as. Mitteilungen der Bayerischen Numismatischen Gesellschaft. 

From Vol. I., 1923. 9 X 6 in. Munich. In progress. 

Modona (A. N.) Documenti della primitiva letteratura cristiana in 
recenti papiri d'Ossirinco. 

9J X 7i in. pp. 51. Rome. 1923. 
Monceaux (P.) Les proxenies grecques. 

X 6jin. pp. viii + 331. Parks. 1886. 
Morice (F. D.) Pindar. [Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7 X 4i in. pp. 215. 1898. 

Morshead (E. D. A.) Translator. See Aeschylus, the House of 
Atreus. 

a-s- Mothersole (J.) Hadrian’s Wall. 8 x 5in. pp. xx+ 241. 1922. 
Mouy (Ch. de) Lettres atheniennes. 

X ‘4| in. pp. iii + 326. Paris. 1887. 
Mueller (C. 0.) DenkmalerderaltenKunst. Ed. F. Wieseler. 2 vols. 

13|xlOJin. pp. vi 361 -}- 103 plates. Gottingen. 185-4-1881. 
Mueller (C. O.) Die Etrusker. Ed. W. Deecke. 2 vols. 

8J X 6 in. pp. xii+ 525 (average per vol.). Stuttgart. 1877. 
Mueller (D. H.) Palmyrenische Inschriften. 

114 4' 94 in. pp. 28. Vienna. 1900. 
Mueller (I. V.; Handbuch der Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 
Vol. I. Part 3. 3rd edition. 

Kritilc und Hermeneutik nebst Abriss des Antiken Buch- 
wesens. By Th. Birt. 

10 X 6J in. pp. xi 4- 395. Munich. 1913. 
Musaeus. See Homer, Chapman’s translations. 

Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin. From Vol. XIX. 1921. 

lOJ X 6|in. Boston. In progress. 
Museum Journal of the Universitv of Pennsvlvania. From Vol. 
XIII. 1922. 10 X 6f in. Peimsylvania. In progress. 
Bj. Myres (J. L.) A history of Rome for middle and upper forms of 
schools. 3rd edition. 7-| x 5 in. pp. xiv 4- 627. 1920. 
Myres (J. L.) See Cambridge Ancient History. 

Naples. Recueil des monuments les plus interessants du Musee 
National. By R. Gargiulo. 

12x9 in. 168 plates in outline. Naples. 1875. 
R.s. = the property of the Roman Society, 
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Natorp (P.) Platos Ideenlehre, eiiie Einfiihrung in den Idealismus. 

9Jx6|in. pp. viii -(- 571. Leipsie. 1921. 
Neaves (Lord) The Greek Anthology. 7 X di in. pp. 210. 1874. 
Needham (P.) See Theophrastus. 

Nettleship (R. L.) Lectures on the Eepublic of Plato. 

8i X 54 in. pp. vi + 364. 1914. 

Ej. Nicolaus. Nicolaus of Damascus' Life of Augustus. Ed. and transl. 
C. M. Hall. [Smith CoU. Class. Stud., 4.] 

9 X 6 in. pp. iv -j- 97. Northampton, Mass. 1923. 
Nicolaus. Progymnasmata. Ed. J. Felten. [Teubner text.] 

6f X 4J in. pp. xxxiv + 81. Leipsie. 1913. 
Nilsson (M. P.) Zur Frage von dem Alter des vor-caesarischen 
Kalenders. 9^ X 6|: in. pp. 6. 1922. 

Nonnus Panopolitanus. Dionysiaca. Ed. A. Ludwich. 2 vols. 
6|x44in. pp. xxiv+525 (average per vol.). Leipsie. 1911. 

Nouchakes (I. E.) N«os y<D/Joypa<^tKos Trtva^. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 348. Athens. 1890. 

E.s. Octavia Praetexta cum dementis commentarii. Edited by C. Hosius. 

7J X 5J in. pp. 72. Bonn. 1922. 
Oeconomos (L.) The tragedy of the Christian Near East. 

X 5| in. pp. 29. 1923. 

Oeconomus (G. P.) De profusionum receptaculis sepulcralibus. 

lOJ X 7^in. pp. 63. Athens. 1921. 

E.8. Oelmann (F.) and Unverzagt (W.) Materialen zui romisch-german- 
ischen Keramik. 3 vols. 

1. Die Keramik des Kastells Niederbieber. By F. Oelmann. 

2. Die Keramik des Kastells Alzei. By W. Unverzagt. 

3. Terra Sigillata mit Radchenverzierung. By W. Unverzagt. 
12^X94 in. pp. 54. (average per vol.). Frankfort. 1914-1919. 

Oelmann (F.) Editor. See Heraclitus, Quaestiones homericae. 
Oesterley (W. 0. E.) The Sacred Dance. 

7| X 54 in. pp. x-f 234. Cambridge. 1923. 
B.S. Oman (C.) England before the Norman Conquest. 5th edition. 

9 X 5| in. pp. x.x-j- 679. 1921, 

Opitz (R.) Das hausliche Leben der Griechen und Homer. [Culturbild, 
aus d. class. Alt., 6.] 

7| X 5 in. pp. vi -j- 302. Leipsie. 1894. 
Opitz (R.) Schauspiel und Theater wesen der Griechen und Homer. 
[Culturbild. aus d. class. Alt., 5.] 

7J X 5 in. pp. iv -f- 328. Leipsie. 1889, 
Orbis Pictus. Ed. P. Westheim. 

Vol. 3. Friihgriechische Plastik. 

Vol. 9. Die Kunst der Hethiter. 

10 X 7Jin. pp. 66 (average per vol.). Berlin. 
Orphicorum Fragmenta. Ed. O. Kern. 

9J X 64 in. pp. X + 407. Berlin. 1922. 
Overbeck (J.) Pompeji hi seinen Gebauden, Alterthiimern und 
Kunstwerken dargestellt. 

94 X 6| in. pp. xviii 4- 438. Leipsie. 1856. 
Overbeck (J.) Pompeji in seinen Gebauden, Alterthiimern und 
Kunstwerken dargestellt. 

lOj X 7 in. pp. xvi + 580. Leipsie. 1875. 
B.s.=the property of the Roman Society. 
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Paley (F. A.) Editw. See Demosthenes. 

Paley (F. A.) Editor. See Homer. 

Panofka (T.) Griechinnen und Griechen. 

12J X 9i in. pp. 28. Berlin. 1844. 

Papadopoulos (A. A.) 'O ’A(7iariK^9 

'EAAdSos tSviKtus Kai yXtixTrTiKw: efcra^o/itvos. 

”^4 X 5|in. pp. 144. Athens. 1919. 
Pater (W.l Greek Studies. 9 X Bin. pp. 299. 1920. 

Paton (W. R.) Translator. See Polybius. 

Pausanias. Graeciae descriptio. Ed. H. Hitzig and H. Bluemner. 

3 vols. 

lOi X Bjin. pp. xxv + 92-5 (average per vol.). Berlin 
and Leipsic. 1896-1910. 

Peake (H.) The Bronze Age and the Celtic World. 

11|^ X 8|in. pp. 201. 1922. 
Peet (T. E.) Egypt and the Old Testament. [The Ancient World. | 

8{ X Bin. pp. 236. Liverpool, etc. 1922. 
Peet (T. E.) See Cambridge Ancient History. 

Pennsylvania. See The Jluseum Journal. 

BJ. Pervigilium Veneris. Ed. F. Buecheler. 

5J X 4| in. pp. 63. Leipsic. 1859. 
Peter (C.) Studien zur romischen Geschichte. 

8^ X 5^ in. pp. iv + 183. Halle. 1863. 
Peterson (R. M.) The Cults of Campania. [Papers and monographs 
of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. I.] 

9| X 6in. pp. vii+403. Rome. 1923. 
Petraris (K.) A Handbook of the modern Greek spoken language, 
translated from the German by W. H. D. Rouse. 

8 X 5in. pp. 256. Heidelberg. 1921. 
Petrie (A.) Editor. See Lycurgu-s, The Speech against Leocrates. 
Petrie (W. M. Flinders) See Egypt Exploration Society, ninth 
Memoir. 

Philodemos uber die Gedichte, V. Ed. C. Jensen. [Greek text with 
German translation and commentary.] 

9J X 6^ in. pp. X -j- 178. Berlin. 1923. 
PhOSCOlOS (M. A.) ^oprovvaTos. A comedy. Edited by S. Xan- 
thoudides. 7J X 4f in. pp. 265. Athens. 1922. 

Photiades (P. S.) 'EpfirjvevriKa. Kal AiopOumKO.. 

9 X 6Jin. pp. 153. Athens. 1921. 
Picard (Ch.) Ephese et Claros : recherches sur les sanctuaires et les 
cultes de ITonie du Nord. 

10 X 6J in. pp. xl^d + 786. Paris. 1922. 
Bj. Piganiol (A.) Recherches sur les jeux remains. 

lOJ X 6J in. pp. vi -|- 155. Strassburg. 1923. 
Pindar. See Morice (F. D.). 

Platnauer (M.) TramlcUor. See.Claudian. 

Plato. Die Briefe Platons. Ed. E. Howald. 

9i X 6J in. pp. vii 197. Zurich. 1923. 
Plato. Gesetze. Darstellung des Inhalts und Commentar zum 
griechischen Text. Von C. Ritter. 2 vols. 

8J X 5jin. pp. ix -|- 287 (average per vol.). Leipsic. 1896. 
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Plato. Phaedrus. German translation with notes by C. Eitter. 

7f X Sin. pp. 157. Leipsic. 1922. 

Plato. The education of the young in the Republic of Plato. Trans- 
lated by B. Bosanquet. 

71 X 5 in. pp. 198. Cambridge. 1900. 

Plato. See Collins (C. W.). ' 

Plato. See Nettleship (R. L.). 

Plato. See Reinhard (L.) Observationes criticae. 

Plato. See Ritter (C.) Neue Untersuchungen. 

Plato. See Ritter (C.). Untersuchungen. 

Plautus. An index of the adverbs of Plautus. See Allardice and 
Junks. 

Plautus. See Collins (W. L.). 

Ei. Pliny, ^faturalis Historiae libri XXXVI I. Edited by J. Sillig. 
8 vols. 

9 X Sj in. pp. Ixxxiv + 475 (average per vol.). Hamburg 
and Gotha. 1851-1858. 

E.S. Pliny. A sLxtli-century fragment of the letters of Pliny the younger. 
E. A. Lowe and E. K. Rand. 

12J X 9in. pp. iv -j- 67. Washington. 1922. 

Pliny. Pliny's letters. See Church (A.). 

Polybius. The Histories. With Engl, transl. by W'. E. Paton. 
In 6 vols. Vols. I., II. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

6| X 4| in. pp. vii -{- 473 (average per vol.). 1922. 

BJ. Pomponius Melas. De situ orbis, libri. III. With J ulius Honorius 
Orator, Excerpta cosmographiae, and Ravennates anonymus, 
Geographia. Ed. A. Gronovius. 

7f x l|in. pp. [xl -f- 830]. Levden. 1722. 

Pottier (E.) See Corpus vasorum antiquorum. France, No. 1. 

Poulsen (F.) Travels and sketches. 8J X 5| in. pp. 235. 1923. 

Poulsen (F.) Vases grecs recemment acquis par la glyptotheque de 
Ny-Carlsberg. 

9J X 6 in. pp. 27. Copenhagen. 1922. 

Preisigke (F.) Nameubuch enthaltend alle griechischen, lateinischen, 
aegyptischen, hebraeischen, arabischen und sonstigen 
semitischen und nichtsemitischen Menschennamen, soweit 
sie ill griechischen Urkunden (Papyri, Ostraka, Inschriften, 
Mumienschildern, u.s.w.), Aegyptens sich vorfinden. With 
an appendix by Dr. E. Littmann. 

114 X 7| in. pp. 526. Heidelberg. 1922. 

B.S- Pricknrd (A. 0.) Una forcatella di Spine : notes chiefly on the 
A/s Poetica of Horace. 

7| x51in. pp. 31. Winchester. 1922. 

Propertius. See Davies (J.). 

Prudentius. See Brockhaus (C.). 

Pym (D.) Readings from the Literature of Ancient Rome in English 
translations. 71 X 5 in. pp. 332. 1922. 

E.S. 1(1. Another copy. 

Quibell (J. E.) Archaic Mastabas. See Cairo, Supplementary 
publications. 

Rampendahl (E.) Die Ikonographie der Kreuzabnahme vom 9-16. 
Jahrhundert. 9 X 5J in. pp. 1.57. Bremen. 1916. 

K.s. = the property of the Roman Society. 
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Rand (E. K.) Editor. See Pliny, a sixth-century fragment. 
Ravennates Anonymus. See Pomijonius Melas. 

Reinhard (L.) Observationes criticae in Platonem. 

9^ X 6 in. pp. 72. Berlin. 1916. 
Reeves (W. P.) The Great Powers and the Eastern Chri.stians ; 

Christiani ad leones. [Anglo-Hellenic League publications. 
No. 49.] 8 X 5jin. pp. 16. 1922. 

Rendall (G. H.) The Emperor Julian ; Paganism and Christianity. 

8J X 5| in. pp. xii + 299. Cambridge. 1879. 
Rendall (G. H.) On the text of M. Aur. Antoninus, Ta €t? caurov. 
[Journal of Philology, Vol. 23.] 9 x 5| in. pp. 44. 

K.S. Ricci (S.) Epigrafia Latina. 

6 X 4in. pp. xxxii -|- 447. Milan. 1898. 
Rich (A.) A dictionary of Roman and Greek antiquities. 

8J X Sjin. pp. iv -f 755. 1873. 

Richter (W.) Handel und Verkehr der wichtigsten Yolker des 
mittelmeeres. [CulturbUd. aus d. class. Alt., 1.] 

7| X Sin. pp. vi -f- 236. Leipsic. 1886. 
Richter (W.) Die Spiele der Griechen und Romer. [Culturbild. aus 
d. class. Alt., 2.] 7| X oin. pp. vi -f 220. Leipsic. 1887. 
Ritter (C.) Platon ; sein Leben, seine Schriften, seine Lehre. 2 vols. 

six 6 in. pp. xv+748 (average per vol). Munich. 1910-1923. 
Ritter (C.) Untersuch ungen liber Plato. 

8Jx51in. Pi), x -f 187. Stuttgart. 1888. 
Ritter (C.) Neue Untersuchungen ueber Platon. 

9^ X 63 in. pp. viii + 424. Munich. 1910. 
Ritter (C.) Translator. See Plato, Phaedrus. 

Ritter (C.) Translator. See Plato, Gesetze. 

B.S. Rivista di Filologia e di istruzione classica. From Y ol. I. (1922) . 

9J X 6 Jin. Turin. In projress. 
Rogers (B. B.) Translator. See Aristophanes, Ecclesiazusae. 

E.s. Rogers (H. L.) and Harley (T. R.) Roman home life and religion. 

7| X 5Jin. pp. xiii -k 243. Oxford. 1923. 
Rose (H. J.) Dionysiaca. 

[Reprinted from Aberystwyth Studies, No. 4.] 

9jx6in. pp. 10. 1922. 

Rostovtzefl (M.) Iranians and Greeks in South Russia. 

114 X 9 in. pp. XV -|- 260. Oxford. 1922. 
Roswitha. See Hrotsvitha. 

Rouse (W. H. D.) Translator. See Petraris, Handbook of Modern 
Greek. 

Royds (T. F.) Translator. See Yirgil, Eclogues. 

Rubensohn (0.) See Berlin, Royal Museums, Elephantine-Papyri. 
Salonius (A. H.) Passio S. Perpetuae. [Finska Yetenskaps-Soc. 
Fdrh., 63 (2).] 

94 X 6jin. pp. iv -f- 80. Helsingfors. 1921. 
Sandys (J. E.) Harvard Lectures on the revival of learning. 

7J X 5 in. pp. XV -f 212. Cambridge. 190.j. 
Sandys (J. E.) Editor. See Aristotle, Rhetoric. 

Sandys (J. E.) Editor. See Demosthenes. 

Sardinia. See Italy. Italian Guide-books. 
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Sarre (F.) Die Kunst des alien Persien. 

X in. pp. ix + 69 + 150. Berlin. 1922. 
Schede (M.) Die Burg von Athen. 

lOixTfin. pp. 145. Berlin. 1922. 
Schepers (M. A.) Editor. See Alciphron. 

Schermann (Th.) Die allgemeine Kirchenordnung, friilicliristliclie 
Liturgien und Kirchliche Ueberlieferung. See Studien zur 
Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums. Supplementary 
volume. III. 

Schliemann (H.) Bericht Uber die Ausgrabungen in Troja im Jabre 
1890. 9J X 5j in. pp. 60. Leipsic. 1890. 

Schollmeyer (P. A.) Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen und Gebete 
au Samas. See Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des 
Altertums. Supplementary volume, I. 

Schreiber (T.) Kultur-historischer Bilderatlas. I. Altertum. Text- 
buch von K. Bernhardi. 

Atlas. 13J X lOi in. pp. iv + 12 + 100 plates. 
Textbuch. 7f X 5 in. pp. 388. Leipsic. 1888. 
Schubart (W.) Einfiihrung in die PapjTuskunde. 

9J X 64 in. pp. vi + 508. Berlin. 1918. 
Schubert (R.) Beitrage zur Kritik der Alexanderhistoriker. 

9 X 5|in. pp. 60. Leipsic. 1922. 
Schuchhardt (C.) Alteuropa in seiner Kultur- und Stdentwicklung. 

9 X 6J in. pp. xii -f- 350. Strassburg and Berlin. 1919. 
Schulten (A.) Tartessos : Ein Beitrag zur altesten Geschichte des 
Westens. Iljx7|in. pp. viii -|- 93. Hamburg. 1922. 
Schwann (F.) Griechische Menschenopfer. 

8J X 6 in. pp. [63]. Naumburg. 1915. 
Bj. Schwendemann (J.) Der historische Wert der Vita Marci bei den 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae. 

9J X 64 in. pp. 205. Heidelberg. 1923. 

Seeman (0.) Die gottes-dienstlichen Gebrauche der Griechen und 
Romer. [Culturbild. aus d. class. Alt., 3.] 

7J X 5 in. pp. 200. Leipsic. 1888. 
E.>. Segontium, Excavations at, 1922. Third Report. [Arch. Cambr., 
1922.] 8J X 5J in. pp. 70. 1922. 

Sheppard (J. T.) Translator. See Sophocles. Oedipus Tyrannus. 
Shotwell (J, T.) An introduction to the history of history. 

9J X 6 in. pp. xii + 339. New York. 1922. 
Bj. Id. Another copy. 

ShOWerman (G.) Horace and his influence. 

7J X 5in. pp. xvii-f- 176. 1922. 

Bji. Id. Another copy. 

Sihler (E. G.) From Augustus to Augustine. 

9 X 6 in. pp. ix -j- 335. Cambridge. 1923. 
Bj. Id. Another copy. 

SUIig (J.) Editor. See Pliny. 

BJ. Simcox (G. A.) A history of Latin literature. 2 vols. 

9 X 5^ in. pp. XXX -f 450 (average per vol.). 1883. 
Smyth (H. W.) Translator. See Aeschylus. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Tyrannus. Translated by J. T. Sheppard. 

7J X 4J in. pp. 48. Cambridge. 1922. 
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Sophocles. See Collins (C. W.). 

Sorley (W. R.) Editor. See Adamson (R.). Development of Greek 
piiUosopliy. 

SoteriOS (G. A.) H-punLavixd ij.vriiJLtTa Mixpas ’Ao-ias. 

8 X 5f in. pp. 114. Athens. 1920. 

E.S. Statius. Togail na Tebe. The Thebaid. The Irish text edited from 
two MSS., with introduction, translation, vocabulary and 
notes by G. Calder. 

9 X 6 in. pp. xxiv + 431. Cambridge. 1922. 
StrzygOWSki (J.) Die Miniaturen des serbischen Psalters. With an 
introduction by V. Jagic. 

12J X 9 in. pp. Ixxxvii-j- 139. Vienna. 1906. 

Studien zur Gesehichte und Kultur des Altertums. Supplementary 
' volumes. 

I. Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen und Gebete an Samas. 
By P. A. Schollmeyer. 

II. Das Priester- und Beamtentum der Altbabylonischen 
Kontrakte. By E. Lindl. 

9| X 6 in. pp. 514. Paderborn. 1912, 1913. 

III. Die aUgemeine Kirchenordnung, friihchristliche Litur- 
gien und Kirchliche UeberUeferung. By Th. Schermann. 

9J X 6 in. pp. 750. Paderborn. 1914. 
Studniczka (F.) Artemis og Ifigeneia. [Ny Carlsberg Glypt. Sami., 
1922.] 11 X 7Jin. pp. 32. Copenhagen. 1922. 

Studniczka (F.) Georg Treu. [Ber. d. phil.-hist. Edass. d. sachs. 

Akad. d. Wissensch., 63.] X 5J in. pp. 62. 1922. 
Studniczka (F.) Die Ostgiebelgruppe vom Zeustempel in Olympia. 

[Abh. d. phil.-hist. Klasse d. sachsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, vol. 37, No. 4.] 

llj X 7| in. pp. 36. Leipsic. 1923. 
Ej. Suetonius. Index verborum C. Suetoni Tranquilli. By A. A. 
Howard and C. N. Jackson. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 273. Cambridge, Mass. 1922. 
Sundwail (J.) Zur Deutung Kretischer Tontafelchen. II. 

9| X 6|in. pp. II. Abo. 1923. 
Svoronos (J. N.) T6 \dPapov t<ov "AOrjvcuwv, TreVAos, Ioto's, Kcpaia. 

12x9 in. pp. 34. Athens. 1922. 
Swayne (G. C.) Herodotus. [Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7 X 4Jin. pp. 180. 1870. 

S3nnonds (J. A.) Studies of the Greek poets. Third edition. 

9 X 5| in. pp. xvi -f 593. 1920. 
Szombathy (J.) Die Tumuli von Gemeinlebarn. 

10| X 8jin. 5 columns. Vienna. 1890. 
Tacitus. See Donne (W. B.) 

Taylor (H. 0.) Greek Biology and Medicine. 

7^ X 5 in. pp. XV -f- 151. 1922. 

E.S. Id. Another copy. 

EE. Taylor (M. V.) The Roman villa at North Leigh. 

8J X 54 in. pp. 4. Oxford. 1923. 

Terence. See Collins (W. L.). 

B.s.TeufIel(W. S.) Gesehichte der romischen Literatur. 

9 X 5| in. pp. xvi -I- 1052. Leipsic. 1870. 
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Theocritus, Bion and Moschus. Translated into English verse by 
A. S. Way. 8f X 7 in. pp. viii -p 158. Cambridge. 1913. 
Theognis. See Davies (J.). 

TheophrUStUS. @fo<j>pda-Tov y^apaKTijpes ’R&ckoL Ex recensione P. 
Needham, et versione Latina I. Casauboni. 

6 X 3f in. pp. 132. Glasgow. 1758. 
ThereiunOS (D,) See Koraes (Adamantius). 

Thompson (R. C.) A pilgrim’s scrip. 

9 X 5f in. pp. xii-f- 345. 1915. 

Thompson (R. C.) See Cambridge Ancient History. 

Thomson (J. A. K.) Greeks and Barbarians. 

SxSjin. pp. 218. 1921. 

Thring (E.) Translator. See Aeschylus, Agamemnon. 

Tibullus. See Davies (J.). 

TiUyard (H. J. W.) The Canon for Easter, with music from a 
Byzantine Hirmologus. X 5i in. pp. 11. [1923.] 

Id. Another copy. 

Tivoli. L’Acchi^uo Tiburtino di S. Giovanni Evangelista. 

9f X 6|in. pp. xxxii + 96. Tivoli. 1922. 
Todd (0. J.) Translator. See Xenophon. 

Togail na Tebe. See Statius. 

Trevelyan (R. C.) Translator. See Aeschylus, Oresteia. 

Trollope (A.) The Commentaries of Caesar. [Anc. Classics for Engl. 

readers.] 7 X 4Jin. pp. 182. 1870. 

Trombetti (A.) Elementi di Glottologia. 

10 X 7 in. pp. V + 434. Bologna. 1923. 
Turyn (A.) Observationes metricae. 

9J X 6^ in. pp. 14. Leopoh. 1922. 
Unverzagt (W.) Materialen zur romisch-germanischen Keramik. 
See Oelmann (P.). 

Van Buren (E. D.) Archaic fictile revetments in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia. lOJ X 7| in. pp. xx -f- 168. 1923. 

Id. Another copy. 

Viedebantt (0.) Antike Gewichtsnormen und Miinzfusse. 

9J X 6in. pp. vi-fl66. Berlin. 1923. 
Vinogradofl (P.) Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence. Vol. II. 
The Jurisprudence of the Greek City. 

9 X 5| in. pp. 316. Oxford. 1922. 
Virgil. The Eclogues, Bucolics or Pastorals. A revised translation, 
with introduction, text and notes by T. F. Boyds. 

8x5Jin. pp. xiii-fl21. Oxford. 1922. 
Virgil. Biographia litteraria. See De Witt (N. W.). 

VirgU. See Collins (W. L.). 

Virgil. Virgil and his meaning to the world of to-dav. See Mackail 
(J. W.). 

Vlasto (M. P.) Ta/jas oiVo-nys, a contribution to Tarentine numis- 
matics. 64 X 4J in. pp. 234. New York. 1922 

Volbaeh (W. F .) Mittdalterliche Elfenbeinarbeiten. 

10 X 7J in. pp. 48. Berlin. 

Die Vorsokratiker. Die Fragmente. Griechisch und Deutsch. 
H. Diels. 3 vols. 

9x6in. pp.lxviii 4- 530 (average per vol.). Berlm. 1922. 
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Wace (A. J. B.) See Cambridge Ancient History. 

Waehsmilth (C.) Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum. L, II, (I.). 

8| X 5| in. pp. 650 (average per voL). Leipsic. 1874-90. 

Wachsmuth (C.) Einleitung in das Studium der alten Geschichte. 

9 X 6 in. pp. vi + 717. Leipsic. 1895. 

Wadi Sarga. Coptic and Greek Texts from the excavations undertaken 
by the Byzantine research account. Edited by W. E. Crum 
and H. 1. Bell, with an introduction by K. Campbell 
Thompson. 9J X 6 in. pp. xi + 233. Haunia. 1922. 

Waldhauer (0.) Kaiserliche Ermitage. Die antiken Tonlampen. 

13 X 94 in. pp. 72. St. Petersburg. 1914. 

Waldhauer (0.) Portrait statues in the Hermitage Museum. (In 
Eussian.) SJxbJin. pp. 110. St. Petersburg. 1923. 

Walek (T. B.) Die Delphische Amphiktyonie in der Zeit der 
aitolischen Herrschaft. 

9 X in. pp. 187. Berlin. 1911. 

BJ. Wallord (£.) Juvenal. [Anc. Classics for Engl, readers.] 

7 X 4i in. pp. 169. 1872. 

Ward (A. W.) Translator. See Curtius (E.). 

Way (A. S.) Translator. See Theocritus, Bion and Moschus. 

Webster (E. W.) Translator. See Aristotle, Meteorologica. 

Weidner (A.) See Herbst (W.), Historisches QueUenbuch. 

Weir (I.) The Greek painter’s art. 

8J X 6in. pp. xvii -|- 361. Boston, etc. [1905.] 

Wessely (C.) Griechische Zauberpapyrus von Paris und London. 

12J X 94 in. pp. 180. Vienna. 1888. 

Westheim (P.) Editor. See Orbis Pictus. 

Westphal (J. H.) Die romische Eampagne. 

lOj X 8 in. pp. viii 191. Berlin and Stettin. 1829. 

Wheeler (J. R.) A handbook of Greek Archaeology. See Fowler 
(H. N.). 

Wheeler (R. E. M.) Eoman and native in Wales : an imperial 
frontier problem. [Cymmrodorion Transact., 1920-1.] 

9 X 6 in. pp. 56. 1922. 

Wiegand (Th.) Editor. See Milet (Miletus). 

Wieseler (F.) Editor. See Mueller (C. O.), Denkmaler. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (U. v.), Kromayer (J.) and Heisen- 
berg (A,) Staat und Gesellschaft der Griechen und Romer 
bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters. 

10 X 6J in. pp. 437. Leipsic. 1923. 

W illiams (R.) Translator. See Aristotle. 

Williger (E.) Hagios; untersuchungen zur Terminologie des 
Heiligem in den Hellenisch-heUenistischen Religionen. 
[ReUg. gesch. Versuche und Vorarbeiten, 19, 1.] 

9 X 6^ in. pp. 108. Giessen. 1922. 

Woess (F. V.) Das Asylwesen Aegyptens in der Ptolemaerzeit und die 
spatere Entwicklung. 

84 X 6 in. pp. xii -f- 282. Munich. 1923. 

Woodward (G. R.) Hymns of the Gr^ek Church. [Greek texts with 
English Versions.] 9| X Ojin. pp. 40. 1922. 

■J- Wooler (E.) The Roman Fort at Piercebridge, Coimty Durham. 

9 X 5f in. pp. 190. Frome and London. 1917. 
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Wright (F. A .) The Arts in Greece. Three essays. 

9 X Sfin. pp. viii+ 111. 1923. 

Wright (F. A.) The Girdle of Aphrodite. The complete love poems 
of the Palatine Anthology. 

7| X 4f in. pp. xxxvii + 315. 1923. 
Xanthoudides (S.) Editor. See Phoscolos (M. A.) ^oprowdro^. 
Xenophon. Anabasis IV.-VII. ; with Engl, transl. by C. L. Brownson. 

Symposium and Apology ; with Engl, transl. by O. J. 
Todd. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 6| X in. pp. 522. 1922. 
Xenophon. See Grant (A.). 

Zacharias (P. D.) 'h Movcrtic^ tSv 'eaAjJi'wv. 

9 'X 6 in. pp. 4S + xiv. Athens. 1922. 
B-s. Zeitschrift der Savigny-stiftung fiir Rechtsgesehichte. Roman - 
istische Abteilung. X 5| in. Weimar. 1880-1921. 
Zolotas (G. I .) l(TTOpLa Ttpi Xibt). A'. II. ToiroypaijiLa ttoA-ews Xibv. 

r eveaXoyia. 

10 X 6^ in. pp. viii -j- 696. Athens. 1923. 
Zulueta (F. de) Digest 41, l and 2; translation and commentary. 

8| X 5i in. pp. 75. Oxford. 1922. 
Zumpt (A. W.) Editor. See Zumpt {C. T.). 

B.S. Zumpt (C. T.) Annales veterum regnorum et popuJorum imprimis 
Romanorum. 3rd ed. By A. W. Zumpt. 

8f X 5J in. pp. x.xii + 203 (interleaved). Berlin. 1862. 


R.s.=the property of the Koman Society. 
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THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC AND ROMAN STUDIES 
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Copies of this Accession List may be had, ps-ice 6rf. 

The slides prefixed with the letter B are the property of the Rotnan Society. 


For information on Sets of Slides see end of this list. 


TOPOGRAPHY, EXCAVATIONS, &c. 


Asia Minor. 


C 903 
C 904 
3237 
C 906 
3191 
3229 
C 906 


Aezani, Roman bridge on the Rh^mdacus. 
Assos, cross fortification walls. 

Nicaea, I,efke gate. 

Pargramon, basilica and Roman bridge. 
Smyrna, general view from Turkish cemetery. 

„ the desolation of Nov. 1922. 

Sultan Khan, interior view. 


C 908 Phrygian tomb, at Hamam-Kaja. 

C 909 „ „ (Cf. J.H.S. 1882, pi. 28, No. 2) original sketch by A. C. Blount. 


C 901 
C 489 
C 490 
C 491 
C 902 


Constantinople : view from aeroplane of Seraglio district. 

S. Sophia, general view. 

„ capital and spring of arch. 

„ decorated jamb of door. 

„ SS. Sergius and Bacchus, Byzantine capitals, etc. 


Crete and islands. 


C 496 
C 910 

6167 

6168 
6139 


Cnossos : excavated vault and artificial cave below S.E. angle of palace (drawing). 
Mochlos island, o9 Crete. 

Mytilene, the upper castle. 

„ the lower castle. 

„ comer tower on sea. 


Northern and Central Greece. 
C2236 Abae, walls near Temple. 

C2184 Acheron, near site of Pandosia. 
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C 807 
C 808 
C1374 
C1325 
C1312 
C2152 
C2150 
C2273 
C2151 
C2200 
C 911 
C 912 
C 913 
C1273 
C1280 
C1172 
C1179 
02237 
01263 
01265 
02148 
0 914 
0 915 
01294 
01416 
01108 
01109 
02096 
02256 
02258 
0 597 
0 598 
02158 


Athos, Stavroniketa : bell turret. 

,, ,, the tower. 

Chaeroneia, Acropolis from E. 

Delphi, the round temple and adjoining buildings. 

„ Castalia, from Gymnasium. 

Erymanthtis, from near Kalavryta. 

Gla (Boeotia) S. wall. 

Helikon, sunset from near Thespiae. 

Janina from N. 

„ from W. 

Larissa, bridge and mosque (the latter now destroyed). 

Meteora, hermits’ cells and ladders on the face of the rook. 

„ monk ascending in net. 

New Pleuron, E. wall, gate from inside. 

„ ' cisterns.’ 

Oeniadae, W. wall, gate. 

»> ,, arched gate. 

Oeta, sunset from Alamanna bridge. 

Paravola, tower, from N. 

„ ,, S. 

Parnassus, from near Korykian cave. 

Salonika, domes of the church of the Holy Apostles (now a mosque). 

„ S. Demetri, ‘ windblown ’ acanthus capital. 

Thermon, general view. 

Tithoreia, tower and walls. 

Corfu, the citadel. 

„ the esplanade. 

„ the citadel from the esplanade. 

„ olive, vine and cypress at Palaeokastritsa. 

„ groups of old olives. 

„ excavation of archaic temple : visit of ex-emperor William. 

„ the Medusa, as excavated. 

Leukas, from channel between island and Acamania. 


C 916 
02088 
01442 
6550 
0 841 
0 568 
0 940 
0 593 
1444 

01488 

3408 


Athens and Attica. ■ 

F rankish tower (no>v demolished) near the Propylaea : view looking N.W. 
Parthenon from N.W. 

„ from N.E. 

„ from S.W. 

,, reconstruction of the order in B.M. (Work in progress.) 

„ Akroterion, after Praschniker (B.M. Sculpt, of Parthenon, p.'69, fig. 130). 

Monument of Lysicrates, when part of a Franciscan convent (from a print). 

» ,, central ornament (Stuart and Revett, I, Ch. IV, pi. 9). 

Theseion, the frieze of the order and the sculptured frieze, in situ. 

Udarathon, plain from above Vrana. 

Typical wayside caf5 in Attica. 


01843 
01613 
02156 
0 690 
0 697 
0 860 
0 772 
0 687 
0 682 
0 774 


Peloponnesus. 

Mt. Itbozzte (Mess.). 

Ladon, source of the. 

Lykosura, view N. from Temple. 

Mycenae, the palace, plan (1923). 

X „ N.W. angle of court, restored. 

„ grave-circle, plan (1923). 

» ,, from S. 

» ,, restored. 

„ Tholos of Atreus, plan and section (1923). 
„ ,, of Kato Phoumos. 
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C 773 
C 771 
C1773 
C1777 
3564 
3563 
C1821 
6937 
6719 
C1795 
C1646 
C1651 


0 917 
C 919 
C 918 
889 
C 942 
C 943 
0 921 
C1980 
C2128 
C 920 


Mycenae, The ‘ Lion ’ Tholos. 

„ Pithos burial from Cyclopean terrace house. 
Olympia, lion-head waterspout. 

Phigaleia, general view of the temple from S. 

Sparta, plan of Acropolis {B.S.A. 12, pi. 8, fig. 3). 

„ plan of theatre (B.S.A. 12, p. 399, fig. 3). 

,, the ‘ Leonidaeum.’ 

,, decorated blocks from the theatre. 

,, tr&nch showing recovered inscriptions. 

„ retaining wall on the Eurotas. 

Stympbalus, the lake and Mt. Kyllene. 

Tegea, the temple. 


Sicily. 

Agrigentum, Temple of Concord, interior. 

,, Temple of Zeus, a fallen Atlas. 

,, tomb, designed like a temple on a high podium. 

Messana, view of the liarbour, showing the ‘ sickle ’ formation. 
Segesta, near view of the temple. 

Syracuse, Temple of Apollo : dedicatory inscription. 

„ Temple of Artemis, Doric columns (built into the cathedral ) 

,, Altar of Hiero. 

„ niches behind theatre. 

„ tho gymnasium. 


B9838 General map of Europe (modern). 

B9839 General map of Italy (modern). 

Rome. 

B981d The Roman Forum (after Piranesi). 

B9S16 The Theatre of Jlarcellus (old print). 

B9817 The Coliseum, interior (after Piranesi). 

B9818 The Temple of Bacchus, S. Urbano (after Piranesi). 

B9819 The Tomb of Cecilia Metella (after Piranesi). 

B9840 View of Rome from aeroplane. 

B9341 „ „ from the Pincian. 

B9342 ,, ,, from S. of the Palatine. 

3052 The Forum, looking towards the Capitol. 

3074 ,, ,, Temple of Romulus • Temple of .'intonmus and Faustina. 

B9343 Basilica lulia, view looking W. 

B9344 Arch of Titus from the Forum. 

B9346 The Cloaca Maxima, orifice. 

B9343 Statues of Castor and Pollux, on the Capitol. 

B9347 Palatine : Palace of Septimius Severus. 

B9178 „ from the S. 

*9660 Casa di Livia, interior showing frescoes and dram pipes. 

B9S44 The Aventine from the Tiber. 

3078 ‘ Temple of Neptune.! 

C1947 The Mausoleum of Hadrian. 

B9176 Monument of M. Vergilius Eurysaces, the baker. 

B9177 Shrine of Mithras below the Church of S. Clemente. 

B9986 Hypogeum near Porta Maggiore, section and plan {Not. Scar. 1920, p. 124, fig 1). 
B9987 „ „ „ „ door in lower chamber (id. p. 125, fig. 2). 

B9991 Columbaria of S. Paolo, general view. 

B9992 „ „ „ different periods of masonry', etc. 

B9993 „ „ „ a bay with arched niches. 

B9994 „ „ „ tomb with painted decoration. 
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B9348 S. John Lateran : well in cloisters. 

B9349 S. Peter’s, seen through the colonnade of the piazza. 
B9841 „ general view. 

B9842 „ Confessional and tomb of S. Peter. 

B9182. S. Sabina, interior. 

B9350 S. Stefano Botondo, interior. 

B9S43 Monument to Victor Emmanuel. 

3066 Hex grove in the Valle della Caffarella. 

B9351 Villa Borghese, monument to Faustina. 

B9353 ,, ,, the lake. 

B9354 Porta S. Sebastiano (Porta Appia). 

B9365 Ponte Nomentano. 

B9356-9 (4 slides ) Views on the Appian Way. 

B9360 Oxcart in Campagna. 

B9361 Oxen. 


Ilahj. 

C2142 Amalfi, from B. 

B9363 Antium, the harbour. 

B9362 Ariccia, the aqueduct. 

B9364 Bracciano, view of the castle. 

B9183 Nezui, the lake. 

B9996 Ostia, general views of the excavations, from aeroplane. 

B9997 

B9998 

B9174 „ Via delle Corporazioni. 

B9175 ,, ‘ Wall of Ancus Martins.’ 

39181 „ Shops. 

B9999 ,. Comer of a street. 

B10,000 „ Interior of tavern, showing bar. 

C 941 Paestum, the Basilica, interior. 

C1928 „ Temple of Ceres from S.W. 

C1930 „ Tower and walls. 

C2101 Pompeii, Temple of Apollo. 

C1938 „ the Basilica. 

C1939 „ house of the Faim 

C1936 ,, a house. 

C1934 ,, a fountain. 

B9820 „ double door, restored, in situ. 

B9S21 „ table and dishes as found. 

B9822 ,, body of a fugitive modelled in volcanic ash. 

B9847 Tivoli (after Turner’s picture). 

B9352 ,, Villa d'Este, view in the gardens. 

6642 Turin, the Porta Palatina. 

B9846 Venice, S, Mark’s, exterior view. 

B9846 ,. „ the bronze horses on the W. facade. 


C 923 Malta, Hal-tarxien : view of the site from the air, showing the ‘ elliptical temples.’ 
C 944 „ „ second temple, northern apse : slab blocking passage. 

C 945 „ Mnaidra : Trilithons at entrance to chapel of neolithic temple. 

B9848 Xumidia, map of. 

4429 Constantine, from Railway bridge. 

B9S26 Pola, Triumphal arch. 

B9624 Spalato, the Baptistry : the exterior comice. 

B9823 „ „ the interior comice. 
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ROMAN BRITAIN. 


The Wall of Hadrian. 

All the slides in the collection dealing with the Roman Wall and neighbourhood are 
given in this list. Most are from negatives by the late Mr. J. P. Gibson, F.S.A., of Hexham. 

B9751 Map and section of the Wall. 

B952I Map of the WaU. 

B9958 Section of the Wall. 

B9742 The Great Wall of China, general view, lor comparison. 

B9158 ,, ,, ,, detail. 

B9741 Typical view of the desolate country N. of the Wall, taken from Sewing Shields. 
B9752 Aesica, stone sill. * 

B9155 „ gateway. 

B9753 ,, altar to Fortune. 

B9754 Amboglanna (Birdoswald), R. Irthing from Camp. 

B9755 ,, wall turret. 

B9756 Blackcarts, 1., wall ; r., vallum. 

B9525 Borcovicos, plan of the fort. 

B9337 ,, the wall approaching from the W. 

B9526 ,, „ ,, ,, nearer the fort. 

B97o 8 ,, angle tower. 

B9757 ,, N. Gate, with wall continued E. towards Sewing Shields. 

B9709 „ ,, „ ,, „ „ „ nearer view. 

B9527 „ ,, view N. across the plain. 

B9708 ,, S. Gate, general view from outside. 

B9707 ,, ,, detail, showing sill grooved by chariot wheels. 

B9759 ,, S.E. angle tower. 

B9760 ,, . view looking S.W. 

B9761 „ ilithraic figure from Borcovicus. 

B9737 Carr Hill, main vallum ditch from S. berm. 

B9738 „ 1., main vallum ditch : c., S. berm : r., S. mound. 

B9762 Carvorfui, two altars inscribed to the god Belatucader. 

B9763 Castle Nick, Mile castle. 

B9159 CawRelds, mile castle. 

B9d22 „ ,, nearer view. 

B9764 CilumuxQ, forum. 

B9765 „ hypocausts. 

B9719 ,, „ detail of. 

B9339 ,, street. 

B9718 ,, barracks. * 

B9340 ,, guardrooms and gate. 

B9717 ,, E. gateway and guardroom. 

B9766 ,, villa, buttresses. 

B9338 ,, ■ ,, large flagged court with arched recesses. 

B9767 ,, ,, ,, ,, as now grass-grown. 

B9720 ,, ,, ,, ,, nearer view of recesses. 

B9721 

B9768 ,, abutment of bridge on E. side of Tj-ne. 

B9726 ,, Museum, statue of Cybele. 

B9727 ,, ,, ,. ,, profile view. 

„ „ ,. ,, and Victory (from Borcovicus). 

B9770 ,, ,, relief of water nymphs. 

B9728 ,, ,, regimental badge : Bellona. 

B9730 „ ,, „ „ storks : trenching tools. 

B9788 ,, „ „ ,, wild boar. 

B9769 ,, ,, coping of arch with Mithraic reliefs. 

B9772 ,, „ the ‘ Chesters diploma.' 

B9167 „ „ Deae Matres, three seated statues (drawing only). 
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B9773 

B9914 

B9913 

B9528 

B9529 

B9910 

B9734 

B9530 

B9774 

B9735 

B9531 

B9532 

B9532a 

B9334 

B9536 

B9911 

B9537 

B6387 

B9a3o 

B638G 

B9775 

B9776 

B9533 

B9542 

B9778 

B9777 

B9o38 

B9o39 

B9540 

B9541 

5643 

B9703 

B9523 

B9779 

B9780 

B9781 

B9787 

B9782 

B9783 

B9784 

B9785 

B9156 

B9786 

B9704 

B9711 

B9739 

B9524 

B9712 


Corstopitum ‘ Forum ’ (= site XI). 

„ exterior. 

„ interior. 

E. granary, entrance to. 

„ showing buttresses. 

,, interior. 

„ window ventilating lower floor, 

in front, foimtain : behind, E. granary, 
fountain, in middle distance. 

,, near view, showing some of the champfered blocks. 

,, conduit supplying, 
group of a lion dev'ouring a stag. 

„ ,, „ ,, end view, 

nude male torso with cloak on left arm. 

relief, possibly Bellerophon (Corstopitum Report 1908, fig. 2). 

,, warrior holding horse {id. fig. 11). 
cast of clay mould : Romano-British God : ‘ Harry Lauder ’ (id. 
1909, fig. 6). 

fragment of barbotine ware : a god with axe or hammer [id. 1910, 
pi. 7). 

relief of two female figures (id. 1909, fig. 7). 
bone relief, probably a mother goddess (id. 1912, fig. 22). 
relief, royal head of Sol Invictus (id. 1908, fig. 5). 
bronze cheek-piece of a helmet (id. 1908, p. 120). 
relief, wild-boar : regimental crest, 
clay face-um. 

decorated slab with dedication by Second Legion (id. 1907, fig. 8). 
altar dedicated by Superintendent of granary (id. 1908, fig. 15). 
Samian pottery, 1st century. 

„ ‘ form 30.’ 

„ ‘ form 37.’ 

„ miscellaneous group. 

Corbridge ‘ Lanx.’ 

Cuddy's Crag, wall from : looking E. 


i* ♦♦ 

Gabaglanda, oven, in situ. 

He xham , ms. in crypt containing Geta’s name defaced by Caracalla (drawing). 
High House, MUe castle, N. gate. 

>, „ a wall turret. 

Newcastle Museum ; altar to Neptune. 

„ „ altar to Mithras. 

Peel Crag, the wall on. 

the wall ascending. 

Frocolitia, relief of the nymph Covventina. 

Hapishaw Gap and Greenlee Lough. 

Sewring Shields, basalt columns crowned by the Wall. 

,, „ the wall near. 

Saint Oswald’s, the Wall ditch and Wade’s Road. 

Stanley Plantation : the Vallum. 

Tower Tye, E. face built of Wall stones. 


PREHELLENIC. 

C 551 Sauce-boat and patterned ware, early Helladic (Korakou, pi, 1), 

C 552 Ewer of good fabric, 2nd late Helladic (Korakou, pi. 5), 

C 553 Two Ephyraean goblets restored, 2nd late Helladic (Korakou, pi. 7). 

C 924 E.M. H. Breccia Vase from Mochlos cemetery (from a drawing). 

A 72 M.M. pottery from Cnossus (J.H.S. 21, pi. 7), coloured slide. 

A 73 Painted dippers from Palaikastro (B.5..4., suppl. 1, 1923, pi. 19), coloured slide. 
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C 370 Fresco showing a crowd of heads (Evans, Palace I, fig. 384). 

3567 Bronze Bull tossing a bull-tamer {J.H.S., 41, p. 248, fig. 2a). 

0 100 Bronze statuette from cave of Psychro, 2 positions. 

C 858 Bronze mirror from grave in tholos of Chytemnestra. 

C 859 „ „ „ ,, „ „ detail of handle. 

8802 M.M. terra-cotta model of wheeled cart. 

0 950 Terra-cotta bath from Cnossos (drawing). 

C 467 Ivory disc (like' gold discs from shaft graves) Mycenae. 

0 450 Gold ring, Mycenae : warriors in conflict (Evans, Palace I, fig. 513). 

C 462 Gem : heraldic animals, Mycenae. 

C 465 ,, bulls, lion, peacock, etc., Mycenae. 

C 497 Single views c Rimmed cup, Bull tossing man. • 

C 498 I of the J „ ,, Bull escaping. 

C 499 j Vaphio I Cup without rim, Man lassoing bull. 

C 500 Cups ^ ,, ., „ Two bulls and tree. 

C tiTS Helmet (reconstructed) covered with boar’s tusks. Mycenae. 

C 679 „ „ ,, „ ,, „ ,, profile view. 

C 99 Characteristic types of dress of M.M. HI type : (Evans, Palace, fig. 500). 

ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 

6526 Acanthus mouldings (probably from the Erechtheion ). 

C 590 lion heads and acanthus (Temple of Athena, Priene, B.M ). 

C 591 Lion head {id.) 

C 812 Palmette from Eleusis, B.M. 

C 561 Byzantine capital (probably Ravenna). 

C o62 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

B9179 Concrete wall faced with triangular bricks (drawing). 

B9180 Opus incertum and opus reticulatum (elevations and section). 


INSCRIPTIONS, PAPYRI, &c. 

6028 Egypt — (Koptos), finely-cut dedication to Apollo, Artemis and Heracles. 

C 947 ,, Coptic hermitage (5th — 6th cent.), Greek inscriptions painted on wall. 

502 Ephesus, Archaic column base with Croesus inscription, B.M. 

503 „ Inscription of C. 'Vibius Salutaris (B.M., Ins., .Appendix, 481). 

C 922 Gortyna, Archaic inscriptions in the temple of Pythian Apollo. 

C 946 Salonika, Inscription giving the names of politarchs (ef. Acts, xvii. 6, 8), B.M. 

B9826 Pompeii, Election poster of Cn. Helvius Sabinus, as aedile, and of C. Gavius 
Rufus, as Duumvir. 

504 Tanagra, memorial to Cleonaeans who fell at Tanagra 457 B.c., B.M. (Hicks and 

Hill, 28b). 


C 831 
C 832 
C 833 
C 834 
B9185 
B9186 
B9184 


IVIili 


tarj' diploma : 


Titus to Paplrius, exterior text. 

„ ,, interior text, 1st half. 

» „ ,, „ 2nd half. 

„ „ exterior, names of witnesses. 

„ „ transcription, outside leaves. 

„ „ interior and exterior texts, 

showing protection of seals. Berlin Mus. 


02278 Letter of Subatianus Aquila to Theo (Schubart, Pap. Grace. Berdl., pL 35). 

02279 Close of the Kcaroi of Julius Africanus, showing author’s name {Ox. Pap. iii, pi. 5). 
0 948 Codex Alexandrinus, 5th cent. MS. of New Testament, B.M. 

2408 Papyrus : Bacchylides, Dithyramb, Ode xvi or xvii (Oi. Pap., 1091). 
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C2280 

C 801 

C 803 

C 804 

C 805 
C 806 
C 802 


C 653 
C 907 
C 954 
C 927 
C 926 
C 925 
C 951 
C 952 
C 949 


1100 
1577 
C 842 
C 483 
C 484 
C 929 


C 809 
C 574 
C 575 
C 843. 
C 810 
C 837 
C 838 
C 839 
C 840 
C 576 


C 928 
C 571 
C 930 
C 813 
C 814 
C 836 
C 572 
C 573 
C 835 


Bookcase and reader. Relief from Iseumagen (Birt, Buchrolle in Kunal, fig. 159) 

Byzantine Neumes : the hymn Kvpte n ^oWais kfiapriats by Casia. From 
Laura, Mt. Atlios. Early Ornate Linear System. 

,, from a Sticherarium at Mt. Sinai. Early Ornate Linear 
System. 

,, „ from MS. at Sinai, contains Canon for the Assumption. 

Early Linear System. 

„ ., from Grottoferrata. Later Linear or Coislin System. 

„ ., from the Hirroologus at Grottoferrata. Round System. 

Fragment of musical handbook, Laiua, Mt. Athos. 11th — 12th century". 

ORIENTAL, EGYPTIAN AND BARBAROUS ART. 

(Inserted for comparison.) 

Statue of Kurlil, eirc. 3,200 b.c. Ur, Babydonia. 

Hittite relief from Ivriz (near Eregli). 

‘ Heracles ’ from monastery" of Mohra Moradu, Taxila. 

Seated Buddha from monastery of Mohra Moradu, Taxila. 

Portrait head of Amenammes III : obsidian. 

Portrait bust of Kefertiti, wife of Akhenaton. 

Malta, Hal Saflieni ; terra-cotta figure of reclining woman, front view. 

,. ,, ,. ,. „ „ back view. 

Peru : relief of priest making blood offering to deity", B.M. 

SCULPTURE. 

* = taken from original or adequate reproduction. 

Early Reliefs. 

Corfu, archaic temple : reconstruction of the Medusa pediment (drawing). 

Delphi, torso of an athlete using strigyl.* 

Ephesus, archaic Artemision : fragments of frieze as adjusted in B.M. 

Rome ; lady holding offerings.* Mus. Conserv. 

' „ Leucothea.* Villa Albani (with restorations pencilled out). 

Selinus ; early temple restored, showing metopes. (Drawing.) 

Pheidian. 

Parthenon metope.* Ho. 305 with added hind-leg of centaur. 

Bearded head * (metope style), Vatican Magazzini, 1922, front view. 

„ „ „ ., „ „ „ profile view. 

Parthenon pediment.* Two views of the figure J. 

., E. frieze : Aphrodite group * with addition (1922). 

,. N. frieze, slab ix, Carrey’s drawing. 
i' ♦> * Vienna fragment. 

,, „ „ * id. as adjusted in B.M. (1922). 

•, », * slab xxxv-vi. showing Botteril fragment. 

Pheidian head ; * Vatican Magazzini. 1922. 

Miscellanea, 5th and 4th ccntuiics. 

Archaic marble lion.* B.M. 

Replica of head of Aristogeiton.* Vatican Magazzini, 1922. 

Head of statue of Apollo * Rome, Mus. Terme. 

Discobolos restored as wounded warrior. Mus. Capitol. 

>> ■ ", Diomede with the Palladion, Landowne House. 

,, compared with the Fagan head (i. «. B.M., No. 1785). 

Myroniau head of Athena • : Vatican Magazzini, 1922, front viefr. 

»♦ »» »» ff y* „ * profile riew. 

Erechtheion frieze, with sculptures,* B.JI. 
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0 581 Head of Aphrodite,* Kaufmann type. Vatican Magazzini, 1922, front view. 

0 582 „ „ „ „ „ „ „ *profile view. 

0 956 Statue, from Trentham, of a lady mourning, profile view.* B.M. 

1057 Alexander sarcophagus : head of a Persian * (Hamdy and Beinach, Nicropole 
royaU, pi. 32'). 

C 584 Female head, ‘ Arethusa.’ * Vatican Magazzini, 1922. 

B9161 Fragment of a stele,* head of a man mourning. Cambridge. 

Hellenistic and later. 

B9365 Athena,* Head of a statue of the Velletri type in the Vatican. 

B9827 ‘ Caytie, ’ * B.M. 

C 200 Eros,* head of a laughing child from Cyprus. B.M. 

B7425 ' „ * mounted on a centaur. Mus. Vat. 

B9366 Hera,* the Ludovisi Head. 

C 852 Psyche,* Naples Mus. 

C 931 ,, * head of, Naples Mus. 

B9164 Zeus, Serapis.* Cambridge. 

4443 Relief : the battle of the Granicus (Jahn, Gr. Bilderchroniken, pi. 6, M. ). 

B9801 „ the sacrifice of Curtius.* Rome. 

B9367 Aurleius * receiving the sovereignty of the world. Relief. Mus. Cap. 

B9802 ,, Two barbarian prisoners.* Arch of Septimius Severus. 

B9804 „ monument of Porphyrios * (George, Ch. of St. Eirene, Constantinople, pi. 29). 

B9803 „ the Deae matres.* Cirencester (J.R.S. II, fig. 12). 

Pagan sarcophagi. 

B9368 Dionysos and Ariadne.* No. 751, Mus. Lat. Rome. 

B9369 Hippolytus : * 1., with Phaidra; r., hunting. No. 777, Mus. Lat. Rome. 

B9370 Orestes and Pylades,* etc. No. 799, Mus. Lat. Rome. 

Christian sarcophagi. 

B9371 Centre (above) two portrait heads : (below) nude Messianic figure between lions, 
r. and 1., two tiers of O. and N.T. scenes.* 

B9372 Christ enthroned between Saints ; 1., sacrifice of Isaac ; r., Pontius Pilate.* 

B9373 Centre, two portrait busts : below, Jonah : r. and 1., O. and N.T. miracles in two 
tiers.* 

B9374 Bearded shepherds carrying sheep : cupids gathering grapes, etc.* 

B7424 The ‘ sleeping watchman ’ * : statue of a child. Mus. Terme. 

C 932 Athena, archaistic statue,* Naples Mus. 

Portraits. 

B9982 Agrippina,* Copenhagen. 

B9377 Antinoiis * as Dionysus. Head of a statue in the Vatican. 

B9828 Antoninus Pius,* B.M. 

B9375 „ .* statue in the Vatican. 

B9376 „ Bust. Naples Mus. 

B9378 Aristotle.* Head in the Mus. Cap. 

B9379 Augustus.* Bust in the Vatican. 

B9806 ,, statue from the Via Labicana. 

B9831 Aurelius, Marcus, as an Arval brother.* B.M. 

B9385 „ * Bust.* Mus. Cap. 

B9980 Caligula;* Copenhagen (Hekler, Greet and Roman portraits, 182b.). 

B9979 Cicero,* Apsley House (Hekler, Greek and Roman portraits, 159). 

B9381 „ * Bust m the Vatican. 

B9382 Claudius.* Statue in the Vatican. 

B9383 Hadrian.* Bust in the Vatican. 

B9829 „ * head of a statue found in the Thames, profile view. B.M. 

B9807 Herodes Atticus.* Louvre Mus. 

B9830 Julius Caesar,* colossal porphyry head. 
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B9384 Julius Caesar,* Bust. Naples Mus. 

B9808 liivia,* bronze head. Naples Mus. 

B9832 Nero,* Bust. B.M. 

B9386 „ * Bust. Mus. Cap. 

B9387 Pericles,* herm in the Vatican. 

B9977 Pompey,* Copenhagen (Hekler, Greek and Roman portraits, 15.7a). 

B9809 Sabina,* Rome, Mus. Term. 

B9833 Septimus Sevorus.* B.M. 

B9389 Socrates.* Herm in the Vatican. 

B9390 Titus,* statue in the Vatican. 

C 588 Portrait head * (temp. Tiberius). Vatican Magazzini, 1922. 

B9805 Head of a child.* Arles Mus. 

B9380 Unknown Roman bronze portrait head :* ‘ Brutus.’ Rome. Mus. Conservatori. 
B9388 So-eaUed Cato and Portia.* Roman funerarj' group ; Vatican Museum. 

B9391 Statue of a A'^estal Virgin, Rome, Forum.* 

B9392 „ „ „ „ „ * 

C 589 Late Roman portrait head,* temp. Gallienus. Vatican Magazzini, 1922. 

Bronzes- 

C 933 Head of the Idolino.* Florence. 

C 934 Youthful Hermes resting.* Naples Mus. 

C 488 .Alexander with Aegis.* Statuette, B.M. 

C2107 Head of wrestler.* Naples Mus. 

C 955 Harpocrates, statuette. Taxila. 

C1948 Marcus Aurelius,* equestrian statue. 

B9834 Jupiter * ; statuette from Rutland. B.M. 

Terra-cottas. 

B9810 Archaic Medusa, antehx from Satricum (J.R.S., 4, pi. 26, No. 1). 

B9811 Archaic head from the Ara Coeli (J.R.S., 4, pi. 32, No. 1). 

3562 Archaic Etruscan terracotta sarcophagus : two reclining figures (B.M., Terracotta 
Sarcophagi, pi. 9). 

C 592 Antefix : palmetto and female bust (B.M., Cat. of Terra-cottas, o. 910). 

9506a Relief : a lady spinning, Acrop. Mus. 

C 935 Id., restored drawing. 

9506b Relief : Athena mounting her chariot, .Acrop. Mus. 

C 936 Id., restored drawing. » 

3377 Group representing a parturition. 

VASES. 

* = from the original Vase. 

Tf = from an adequate reproduction of the picture subject 
A 74 Corinthian Oenochoe ^ (cf. Perrot and Chipiez, Vol. 9, fig. 320), coloured slide. 

C 937 Archaic B.F. Amphora: Judgment of Paris.^ {J.H.S., i886, pi. 70). 

C 821 B.F. Amphora : a boxing match;* B.M. 

1332 B.F. Amphora : the long distance race 7 (Gardner, Greek Athletics, p. ,280, fig. 51). 
C 938 B.F. Vase. Athletes bathing in gymnasium. ^ Leyden. 

C 822 Heracles wrestling with the lion : Athena and lolaus.* R.F. Amphora, B.M. B193. 
C 823 Bacchic Thiasos.* R.F. Cylix, exterior. B.M. E75. 

5463 Heads of two Maenads ^ from R.F. Amphora (Buschor, Greek Vase Painting, fig. 138). 
C 939 Heracles and Gems, •' R.F. Vase {J.H.S., 1883, pi. 30). 

3265 Achilles,? head of. Vatican. The whole Vase = slide 998 (cf. J.H.S., 1, pi. 6). 
1114 The death of Priam.? R.F. Wse. 

5550 Oedipus and the Sphinx.* R.F. Cylix, interior. 

6510 The Pankration ; a wrestler thrown. R.F. Cylix, interior (Hartwig, Meister- 
schalen, 15®). 
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1331 
8440 
4198 
C 826 
C 824 
C 957 
8439 
C 958 
C 825 
5824 


B9812 

B9835 

B9813 

B9814 

6497 

6498 

6499 
B9836 
C 174 
B9631 
B9988 
B9989 
B9990 
B9652 


Crowning the Victor. R.F. Cylix, interior ^ (Arch. Zeit, 1852-5, pi. 52). 

Ephebus taking oath (outline drawing). 

A Citharist.* R.F. Vase. 

Youth taking leave of maiden.* R.F. Cylix interior. B M. E79. 

Youth and old man.* R.F. Cylix, interior. B.M. E75. 

A young artist carving a herm.* R.F. Cylix, interior. 

Domestic scene : Ladies at home.^ 

A lady bathing.* R.F. CyUx, interior. 

Condolence offered to mourner.* R.F. Cylix, exterior. B.M. E79. 

Youth and maiden on Attic lekythos® (Buschor, Creel; T'ase Painting, Sgs. 143, 144). 


PAINTING AND MOSAIC. 


Boscoreale : fresco of a sparrow. 

Ostia, wall painting : head of a bearded man. 

„ children at a festival of Artemis : adoration at the shrine. 
,, ,, ,, „ ,, the procession. 


Pompeii, Europa and bull. 

„ Pan and nymphs. 

„ Heracles and Telephus. 

„ Goddess in car drawn by elephants. 

,, house of the Vetii ; fresco representing a chapel. 

Rome, Palatine, Casa di Livia : a wreath of fruit and leaves. 

„ Hypogeiun near Porta Maggiore : portrait head (Not. Scar., 1920, pi. la) 
.. .. .. „ (id., pi. 16). 

„ „ of a saint (fd., pi. 2a), 

„ Graffito usually interpreted as parodying the Crucifixion, from the 
paedogcgium on the Palatine. Mus. Kirsch. 


02105 
0 493 
C 554 
C 492 
C 557 
C 559 
C 558 
C 560 
B9393 
C 556 


Delos, ( ? ) mosaic of a trident. 

Ravenna, mosaic ; Justinian and his train. 

„ „ Justinian : portrait (Dalton, Byz. Art, p. 9, fig. 5). 

., ,, Theodora and her train. 

„ „ Maximian : mosaic portrait (Dalton, Byz. Art., p. 359, fig. 214). 

„ „ Ciasse, harbour and town. 

„ ., Palace of Theodoric. 

„ „ The Good Shepherd. 

Rome, Mosaic in S. Maria Trastevere : Water-fowl : fishing scenes. 

Salonika, mosaic portrait head (Dalton, Byz. Art, p. 326, fig. 198). 


MINOR ARTS. 

C 828 Catana, Coin of, iR. O. Head of Satyr : R. Zeus enthroned. B.M, 
C 185 Syracuse, Jl. Dekadrachm and tetradrachm by Euaenetus. 


B9975 Claudius, Cameo at Windsor (Archaeol., 45 (1), pi. 1). 

6551 Justinian, lost gold medallion, stolen from Paris cabinet, from electrotvpe. 

C 555 Ivory rehef, an Empress (Dalton, Byz. Art, p. 213, fig. 128). 

Silver lanx from Corbridge, possibly the Judgment of Paris (J.H.S., 35, p. 67, fig. 1 ). 
Silver saucepan from Chatuzanges (B.M. Cat. of Silver Plate, pi. 19, No. 136). 

»• »» ** »> », „ ,, 135, 

Silver bucket from Chaource (B.M. Cat. of Silver Plate, pi. 25, No. 148). 

B9837 Glass cinerary uma. B.M. 

Miscellanea dramatica. 

C 481 The Agamemnon of Aeschylus : the King’s entry to the palace (drawing o- 
Cambridge production). 

C 246-0250 inelus. Five slides illustrating the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. (Drawings.) 
C815-C818 (4 shdes). Views of the performance of the Bacchae of Euripides, 1921, in the 
ancient theatre of Syracuse. 


5643 
C 563 
C 564 
0 566 
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SETS OF SLIDES. 


The main collection of over 6000 lantern slides can be drawn on in any quantity, 
large or small, for lecturing on practically any branch of classical archaeology. For those 
who have opportunity, no method is so satisfactory as to come in person to the Library, 
and choose the slides from the pictures there arranged in a subject order corresponding with 
the printed catalogue. 

But the scheme for supplying Sets of Sudes for popular lectures, and also for those 
lecturers who have not facilities for choosing their own slides, grows increasingly useful. 

For these sets, in accordance with a suggestion made by Mr. G. H. Hallam, various 
scholars and archaeologists have been good enough to write texts, forming lectures of 
about an hour’s duration. These are issued with the sets and can be used either as they 
are, or to form a basis or corrective of the lecturer’s own treatment. 

The thanks of the Society are accorded those who have been at the pains of under- 
taking the not easy task of telling a plain tale on the subjects with which they are most 
familiar to a general audience. 

Suitable handbooks dealing with the different subjects can also be lent from the 
library to lecturers in advance of their lectures. 

LIST OF SETS. 

Those in darker type are specially recommended for the purpose for which the seriep 
was designed — the bringing of the most striking and characteristic features of the ancient 
world before a general audience. 

The Frehellenic Ago (E. J. Forsdyke). 

The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toynbee). 

Ancient Athens (S. Casson). 

Ancient Architecture (D. S. Robertson). 

‘Greek Sculpture (J. Penoyre). 

‘The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). 

‘Greek Vases (>I. A. B. Braunholtz). 

Vases of the red-figured period (J. D. Beazley). 

‘Some Coins of Sicily (G. F. Hill). • 

‘Greek Papyri (H. I. Bell). 

‘Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. N. Gardiner). 

‘Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 

The Travels of St. Paul. « 

‘The Ancient Theatre (J. T. Sheppard). 

Daily Life, Greek (E. J. Forsdyke). 

Daily Life, Roman (E. J. Forsdyke). 

Rome (H. M. Last). 

‘The Roman Forum (G. H. Hallam). 

■‘The Roman Forum, for advanced students (T. Ashby). 

‘The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashby). 

‘The Via Appia (R. Gardner). 

‘The Roman Carapagna (T. Ashby). 

‘Roman Portraiture (Mrs. S. Arthur Strong). 

‘Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

‘Pompeii (.4. van Buren). 

‘Ostia (T. Ashby). 

‘Sicily (H. E. Butler). 
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*Timgad (H. E. Butler). 

*Romaii Britfdn (Mortimer Wheeler). 

*The Roman Wall (Bruce’s Handbook and Mothersole, Hadrian’s Wall, lent in 
lieu of text). 

* These lectures are ready, both texts and slides. Of the rest, nearly all the slides are 
ready, but the texts are in preparation. 

The sets consist of about 50 carefully selected slides, and the cost of hire, including 
postage to members, is 4s. 6d. 

Application should be made to : * 

The Assistant Librarian, 

Hellenic Society, 

19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


/ 



JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 

Nov. 3rd, 1903. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the Uterary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed. 

(1) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. 
Thus K should be represented by c, the vowels and diphthongs, v, at, oi, ov, 
by tj, ae, oe, and u respectively, final -o? and -ov by -us and -um, and -po? 
by -er. 

But in the case of the diphthong et, it is felt that ei is more suitable 
than e or i, although in names like Laodicea, Alexandria, 
where they are consecrated by usage, e or i should be preserved ; 
also words ending in -eiov must be represented by -eum. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
o terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or prefers the o form, as Delos. Similarly Latin usage should 
be followed as far as possible in -e and -a terminations, 
e.g., Priene, Smyrna. In some of the more obscure names 
ending in -po?, as Aeaypo?, -er should be avoided, as likely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on is to be preferred 
to -0 for names like Dion, Hieron, except in a name so common 
as Apollo, where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as 
Corinth, Athens, should of course not be otherwise represented. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that forms bke Hercules, 
Mercury, Minerva, should not be used for Heracles, Hermes, and 
Athena. 
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(2) Although names of the gods should be transhterated in the same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as 
Nike, Momonoia, Hyakinthios, should fall under § 4. 

(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over 
vowels to show quantity. 

(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, k being used for k, ch for but y and u being substituted 
for V and ov, which are misleading in English, e.g., Nike, apoxyomenos, 
diadiimenos, rhyton. 

This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek 
words in common English use, such as aegis, symposium. It 
is also necessary to preserve the use of ou for ov in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as boule, gerousia. 

(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested to inform 
the Editors of the fact when fowarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transbteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the 
follovdng conventions : — 


Quotaiicms from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 

Names of authors should not be imderlined; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals or other collective pubUcations should be underlined (for itahcs). 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is 
contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus ; 

Six, Jahrb. xviii. 1903, p. 34, 

or— 

Six, Protogenes [Jahrb. x\'iii. 1903), p. 34. 

But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line ; e.g. Dittenb. Syll.^ 123. 
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Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 

The following abbreviations are suggested, as ab-eady in more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 

A. -E.yi. — Archaologisch-epigraphische Mittheilungen. 

Ann. d. I. = Annali dell’ Institute. 

Arch. Anz. =Arch£lologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch). 

Arch. Zeit. — Archaologische Zeitung. 

Ath. Mitth. = Mittheilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abtheilung. 
Baumeister = Baumeister, Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums. 

B. C.H. = Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique. 

Bert. Vas. = Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 

B.M. Bronzes = British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

B.M.C. = British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

B.M. I user. — Greek inscriptions in the British Museum. 

B.M. Vasts = British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, etc. 

B. S.A. = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Bull. d. I. = BuUettino dell’ Institute. 

C. I.G. = Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

C.I.L. = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. Bev. = Classical Review. 

C.B. Acad. Inscr. = Comptes Rendus de I’Academie des Inscriptions. 

Dar.-Sagl. = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquites. 

Dittenb. Syll. — Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

’E^. ’Apx- == ‘E(t>niiepls ’Apx®*oAo'yiK^. 

0. D.I. = Gollitz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 

Gerh. A.V. = Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

G.G.A. = Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

1. G. = Inscriptiones Graecae.' 

I. G.A. = Rohl, Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae. 

Jahrb. = Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts. 

Jahresh. = Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archaologischen Institutes. 

J. H.S. = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Lc Bas-Wadd. = Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archeologique. 

Michel = Michel, Recueil d’ Inscriptions grecques. 

Mon. d. I. = Monumenti dell' Institute. 

Miiller-Wies. = Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der alten Kunst. 

Mus. Marbles = Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 

Neue Jahrb. kl. Alt. = Jseue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Allertum. 

Neue Jahrb. Phil. — Xeue Jahrbucher fiir Philologie. 


1 The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 
issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follows : — 


l.G. I. = Inscr. Atticae anno Euclidis vetustiores. 


II. = 

„ „ aetatis quae est inter Buck 

III. = 

„ „ aetatis Bomanae. 

IV. = 

„ Argolidis. 

VII. = 

,, Megaridis et Boeotiae. 

IX. = 

„ Graeciae Septentrionalis. 

XII. = 

„ insul. Maris Aegaei praeter Delum. 

XIV. = 

ItAliae et Siciliae. 
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Nwn. Chr. = Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num. Zeit. = Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

Pauly- Wissowa = Pauly -Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. 

Philol. — Philologus. 

Rev. Arch. = Revue Archeologique. 

Rev. Et. Or. = Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rev. Num. = Revue Numismatique. 

Rev. Philol. = Revue de Philologie. 

Rh. Mus. = Rheinisches Museum. 

Rom. Mitth. = MittheUungen des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, Romische Abtheil- 
ung. 

Roscher = Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

T.A.M. — Tituli Asiac Minoris. 

Z. f. N. = Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. 

Transliteration of Inscriptions. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, i.e. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, i.e. (1) the resolution of an 

abbreviation or symbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, i.e. to enclose superfluous 

letters appearing on the original. 

. . . Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
letters is known. 

- - - Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form; 

otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, >■ . 

Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 

The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inscrip- 
tions, with the following important exceptions : — 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 

symbol. 

[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing on the 
original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 

original. 


I The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly 
and accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this 
precaution adds very considerably to the cost of production of the Journal. 




J.H.S. VOL. XLIM. (19123). PU 111. 
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ETRUSCAN HYDRIA: COMBAT OF HERAKLES WITH KYKNOS 
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